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Preface 


India is the ongmal home of fiction 

It was fiction, rather than poetry or drama, which first 
put India on the hterary map of the world. Centunes 
before Kalidasa and Valrmki were heard of outside India, 
stones of Indian ongin were told and retold m distant 
comers of Asia and Europe They were picked up by the Per- 
sians and the Arabs, who passed them on to the Turks 
From the markets of Constantmople this preaous, though 
invisible, merchandise was forwarded to Vemce and Naples 
Many a tale in the Decameron owes its central idea to some 
episode in the Jatakas or the Kaihasantsagara From 
Boccacio to Chaucer, from Chaucer to Cervantes and 
Shakespeare, nght down to Le Sage, La Fontaine and 
Voltaire — what a wonderful journey m time and space ! 

Ancient Indian fiction offers a diversity of theme, atmos- 
phere and situation unequalled m world hterature Some 
of the stones are saturated with the spint of piety and reli- 
gious devotion , others reveal a refreshmgly secular and 
objective attitude to life Some are products of pure fancy, 
and show an msatiable love of mvention for its own sake , 
others are realistic, and their shrewd practicahsm provides 
a healthy corrective to the mystical excesses of the Indian 
consaousness Some are profound, weighty, deep , others 
compensate by their vigour, their umnhibited freedom 
Some are soft and dehcate hke the pulp of npe pears , 
others are sharp hke pineapples — theu texture is far from 
tender, but the flavour is full-bodied 
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Preface 


As we read these tales from ancient India, we are struck 
by the amazmg contmuity of Indian life and culture across 
the centuries They show us how httle India has changed 
in spite of mighty pohtical upheavals, the rise and fall of 
empues, the nunghng of races, the clash of sects and rehgions 
In ancient times India was as much a land of contrasts 
as it IS today wealth and want, grandeur and simphcity, 
transparent smcenty and unashamed chicanery, samthness 
and cymasm, refinement and crudeness 

The men and women who emerge from these stones are 
mtensely real to us There is the pure-nunded sage, the 
detached philosopher, the distraught poet, the seH-efiaang 
reformer, the restless wanderer There is the blushing bnde, 
the tireless housewife, the nuserable widow There is the 
credulous peasant, the voluble astrologer, the rapacious 
pnest, the pompous grandee, the servile courtier, the 
pedantic scholar It would appear that a thousand years 
ago the Indian barber was as garrulous as he is now , and 
it IS very much to be feared that then, as now, the grocer’s 
weights were not always accurate 

In the pages that follow I mvite readers to ]om a senes 
of expeditions into this excitmg realm of fact and fancy 
We cannot hope to explore more than a small portion of 
this vast contment But we shall assuredly chmb a few 
imposing peaks, step mto some fertile valleys, tramp the 
lanes of a few populous cities and sail upon a number of 
interesting nvers Now and again we nught dnft mto regions 
where the path is rugged, the an oppressive and the water 
unpalatable But these iviU be followed by healthier climes 
W'here the breeze will allay our fatigue and the fragrance of 
flow ers 'Will soothe our nerves 

From some of these excursions we shall return wiser, 
though a tnfle sadder Others will bnng us unmixed dehght 
But whateier the outcome, I feel sure that the 30ume3ing 
itself wiU not be tiresome 

V S Naravane 

Allahabad, 

March 15, 1962 
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The Jatakas 


The Jafaka stories ostensibly deal with episodes from the previous births 
of the Buddha Very often, however, the Bodhisattva ts a minor parttct- 
pant, or even a mere onlooker He sometimes appears as a pnnce, a 
merchant or a minister, but we often see him in much humbler roles — as 
a gardener, a musician, oi a teacher In a number of Jatakas, the Bodki- 
saliva IS born an animal — he ts an elephant, a lion — or some bird By this 
device, the story-teller is enabled not only to draw a moral' with an imme- 
diate import, but also to utilize an unlimited storehouse of themes and 
situations He can cast his net as unde as he pleases, introducing the 
Bodhisattva at an appiopriatc moment and thus accommodating pre- 
Buddhistic motifs within the Uaditional Buddhist framework of his story 
The earliest of these stones go back to the third century b c This is 
clearly proved by the carvings on the stupa at Bharhut, n which a number 
of episodes taken from well-known Jatakas are depicted The Pah works 
in which Jatakas appear arc Nidanakatha, Chari\*apitaka and 
Kutadanta^tta Among the Sanskrit works containit g the Jafaka 
stones, the most important are A\’adanashataka, Di\•5•a^’ada^asutTa 
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The Test of Goodness 


Once upon a time the Bodhisattva was bom as Brahma- 
datta, the prmce of Banaras He grew up into a fine lad 
and at the age of sixteen went to the University at Taksha- 
shila where he mastered all the branches of leammg On 
bis father’s death he mounted the throne and became the 
king of Banaras He ruled with rectitude and wisdom. 
He was upright and ]ust And he never allowed his whims 
to influence the administration 

As the master, so the assistants Following the King’s 
example the mmisters also acted justly After a while 
everything at Banaras was justly done No one brought a 
false smt m the court The palace was free from the 
bustle of complamants The mmisters sat all day long with 
nothing to do and wer t back mthout seemg a smgle smtor 
All the courts were deserted 

At last a day came when the Bodhisattva felt disturbed 
and thought 'How qiuet is everythmg! No one comes to 
try any issue in the court My government is accepted as 
perfectly just And yet there must be some faults m me, 
even if injustice is not one of tliem I must find out what 
my faults are, so that I may overcome them and lead a 
better life ’ 

And so Bralimadatta tned to find someone who would 
tell him his defects But, altliough he talked to everj’- 
smgle person at the court, he could hear nothmg but 
praise of himself Suspectmg tliat people spoke wcU of him 
onljr out of fear, he went about and spoke to people outside 
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the palace But he got the same answer Then he spoke to 
the citizens at large, but was still unable to hear of his 
faults He wandered as far as the four city gates and talked 
to people in the suburbs But even m the suburbs, no one 
had an3dhing but praise for the king 

Fmally, determined to find a man who would reveal his 
faults, the Bodhisattva entrusted his government to the 
care of ministers and left the city in disguise taking only 
his dnver with him He traversed the countryside far 
and wide right up to the frontier Then he turned home- 
wards by the high road 

Now, by a unique comcidence, Mallika, the king of 
Kosala, was at that time wandenng about for exactly the 
same purpose He, too, was a just sovereign, and wanted 
to know his oum faults Hearing nothing but praise, he 
too had wandered far and wide in search of a person who 
would point out his hmitations 
The tv'o kmgs chanced to meet at a place where the 
road was narrow and there was no room for one carnage to 
overtake the other Clearly, it was necessary that one 
party should give nght of way to the other 

MaUika’s dnver addressed the dnver of the king of 
Banaras and asked him to remove his carnage But the 
Bodhisattva's dnver would not agree to this "No, no, 
my friend’’, said he, "it is you who must make way for us 
You must know that in this carnage sits Brahmadatta, the 
great monarch of Banaras ” 

"And 5’’ou must know, dnver’’, rephed the other, "that in 
my carnage sits the great King Malhka, lord of the realm 
of Kosala Please take your carnage to one side and give us 
passage ’’ 

The dn\ er of the kmg of Banaras was now perplexed 
He did not know ho\v to determme the pnonty between 
the two kmgs It occurred to hun that the younger should 
make way for the elder But when he enquired of Kmg 
^lallika’s age it was discovered that the two kmgs had been 
bom on the same daj' The dnver tlien made enquines 
about Malhka’s power, resources, fame, and also con- 
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ceming his caste, clan and family To his utter surprise 
he found that on every one of these points the two kings 
were equals At last Brahmadatta's driver came to the 
conclusion that there was only one method of determining 
the right of passage — he who was the nobler man of the 
two should have pnont}? So he requested the other driver 
to describe his master’s virtues Kang Mallika’s driver 
proudly recited this verse 

Great King Malhka is rough to the rough, 

But to the gentle he returns gentleness 
The good he conquers by greater goodness. 

And badness bestows on those that are bad 
Such are the wa5^s of the king of Kosala, 

Give place, oh dnver, give place 

Heanng this, the driver of the kmg of Banaras exclaimed* 
“Is that all you have to say about your king's nobihty ? 
If these are his virtues, what may his faults be i” The other 
man said, “Call them faults, or call them an}dbing else 
But let us now hear the virtues of your king ’’ “Certainly”, 
rejoined the first, and he recited a stanza 

By mildness alone he conquers anger. 

By goodness he repays the bad 
By lavish gifts he vanqmshes misers. 

And falsehood he overcomes with truth 
Such are the virtues of the king of Banaras, 

Make way, oh dnver, make way 

Kmg Mallika and his driver were deeplj'^ impressed by 
these words They realised that he who returns mildness for 
harshness is supenor to him who is rough to the rough and 
mild to the mild , that to repay evil by good and false- 
hood by truth proclaims true nobility And so the}'' des- 
cended from their carnage, loosed the horses, and moved 
them out of the way so as to make room for the king of 
Banaras 
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The Gift of the Eyes 
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services I shall cast off my royal dress and, proclaunmg 
myself to be a slave, go to the man’s house and do the 
work he commands Indeed, should anyone demand my 
eyes I would take them out and give them away Only 
tins kmd of givmg away will satisfy me ’ 

Having made this resolution Kmg Sivi bathed himself 
with sixteen jars of scented water, put on magnificent 
clothes, refreshed himself with choice food, and went to the 
alms-hall on a richly capansoned elephant 

Meanwhile India, the kmg of the Gods, had read his 
thoughts He wondered whether the king would really be 
able to make such a gift India made up his mind to test 
King Sivi’s resolution He assumed the form of a Brahmin, 
bhnd and bent with age When the kmg approached the 
ahns-hall, India stretched out his hands and said, "Long 
live the kmg !’’ The king directed his elephant towards 
the bhnd man and said, "What is it you want, Brahmm?” 
Indra said, "Oh mighty Kmg ! In aU the inhabited world 
there is no region which does not echo with the fame of 
your bounty But I am blmd, while you have two eyes 
I am an old man and I have come from a long distance 
Give me one of your eyes, I beg of you, so that each of 
us may have one eye and none of us may be deprived 
of sight " 

When the Bodhisattva heard this he mused ‘What a 
comcidence ! That is ]ust what I was thmkmg a httle while 
ago Today my heart's desue shall he fulfilled I shall make 
a gift such as no other man has ever made ’ And so, turning 
to the old man, Kmg Sm said, "My fnend, the wish that 
has brought you from such a long distance shall be granted 
Here, take my eyes You requested me to give you 
one Behold, I give you two Go vuth good sight and 
let all the people here see that your desire has been 
fulfilled ’’ 

The kmg, however, did not wash to have hxs eyes removed 
m the presence of the multitude So he took the Brahmin 
to the palace with him, sat on his throne, and sent for bis 
surgeon, Sivaka 
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The news spread throughout the city The Commander- 
m-Chief, other offiaals, and all those who loved the king 
gathered together They tried to turn Kmg Sivi from his 
purpose, sajung, "Oh, don’t give away your eyes. Lord' 
Don’t desert us. Oh Kmg! Give money and pearls and as 
many precious thin gs as you please Give costly horses, 
fine chanots and elephants decked with cloth of gold 
We, your faithful people, want to preserve you safe and 
sound Do not deprive yourself of sight ’’ 

But the kmg was firm He said, "The man who, havmg 
vowed to make a gift, is unfaithful to his own vow, puts his 
neck mto a snare He commits a sm and dooms himself to 
enter the house of Yama I am givmg only what was asked 
of me I have made up my mmd That which the Brahimn 
wants shall he given to him on the spot ’’ 

"But what can be your desire m makmg such a gift 
the courtiers persisted "What is the prize you are aimmg at 
— ^hfe, beauty, ]oy or strength 

Kmg Si VI answered, "In makmg this gift, glory is not my 
goal I do not desire sons, or power over many kmgdoms 
I am simply foUowmg the good old way of all holy men 
The fact is that my soul is enamoured of bestorvmg gifts ” 
YTien the Great Bemg uttered these words the courtiers 
kept silent Addressing Sivaka, the surgeon, the King 
said, "Sivaka, you are a fnend and comrade Now do as I 
tell you Take out my eyes , I know you have skill enough 
Take them out and put themm the Brahmm’s hands ’’ The 
surgeon said, "Thmk well. Your Majesty It is not a small 
matter to give avny one’s eyes ’’ At this the Kmg rejomed, 
"Sivaka, don't vnste time, nor talk too much in mj’’ presence 
I have considered everythmg ” 

Sivaka thought that it ivas unworth}’’ of a skilful surgeon 
to pierce a kmg's eye vnth his lancet So he pounded a 
number of herbs, rubbed a blue lotus with the powder, and 
brushed the lung’s right eye vnth the lotus The eye rolled 
round, and there was great pain "Reflect, Ob Kang”, 
said Sivaka, "I can still make it all nght ” But the king 
burned him and asked him to go on Then the surgeon 
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smeared the eye with a sharper powder The eye came out 
of the socket The king’s garments were stamed with blood 
and his pam was extreme The women and the courtiers 
fell at his feet weepmg loudly, and cned, "Lord, don’t 
sacnfice your eyes ” And Sivaka repeated, "Your Majesty, 
r can still restore the eye if you so desire ’’ But the kmg said, 
"Be quick, my fnend ’’ Then the surgeon grasped the eye- 
ball with his left hand, took a knife in his nght, and severed 
the tendon When the eye came off, the surgeon put it in the 
Bodhisattva’s hand 

The kmg gazed with his left eye upon the nght one which 
was now m his hand and, endunng great pam, asked the 
Brahirun to approach When the Brahmin came close, the 
kmg gave him the eye and said, "The eye of knowledge is a 
thousand times dearer to me than this Take it ’’ The 
Brahmm took the eye and put it m his ovra socket, where it 
remamed fixed like a blue lotus in bloom When the king 
saw this with his left eye he cned, "Ah, how good it is to 
make the gift of an eye ’’ And, full of joy, he asked the 
surgeon to remove his other eye as well Indra took this one 
too, and put it in his other socket Then he departed 
from the palace and left the city, w»th the gaze of the 
multitude upon him 

Kmg Sm remained m the palace for a few days Then he 
thought ‘What has a blind man to do mth kmgship ^ 

I should hand over my kmgdom to the courtiers, retire mto 
a herrmtage, and live as an ascetic ’ So he summoned his 
counsellors and said, "Let one man come ivith me He vnll 
wash my face and help me m other v^ys And let a cord be 
fastened to guide me to the retinng places ’’ Then he called 
for a chanot and got ready to depart But the courtiers 
did not allow him to go m a chanot They put lum gently m 
a golden litter, earned him into a park, and set him do\ n 
by the side of a lake Then thej’’ returned to the capital 
with heavy hearts, while the kmg sat thmkmg of the gift he 
had made 

At that moment Indra’s throne became hot Indra 
pondered and understood that Kmg Sun’s amazmg genero- 
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sity was the cause of the heat So he came down to earth, 
approached the Great Bemg, and walked up and down near 
Tnm a number of tunes is that cned Kmg Sm 

when he heard the foot-steps Indra said, “I am the kmg of 
the Gods I have come to visit you. Oh Ro5'al Sage Choose 
a boon \\'hatever 3'ou desire shall be granted ” 

The kin g rephed, “Oh Indra, I have left behmd me 
wealth, strength, and treasure beyond compare Now I 
^va^t nothmg but death, for I am bhnd ” 

“Do 3*ou ask for death, Kmg Sm, because j'ou reall}’’ wish 
to die, or onlj' because you are bhnd 
“Because I am bhnd, m\' Lord ” 

At this Indra, desirmg to test him further, said. Oh 
Kmg, the gift is not everjilung m itself It ivas made 
iTith a new to the future One eye was asked of 3’'ou, 
but 3’'0u gave two \Miat was 5'our purpose ^ Declare the 
truth, and your e3*es shall be restored to you ” 

On hearing this the Bodhisattva firml3’’ rephed, “Indra, 
if 3 ou wish to give me an eye do not tr5’’ all these means 
Let m3' eye be restored as a consequence of m3’’ gift ” Indra 
was satisfied and said, “Though I am the kmg of the Gods 
I do not have the power of gmng an ei'e to an3’’one else 
Bi' the fruit of 3'our gift shall 5'our e3'e be restored, and by 
nothmg else ” 

King Sm asserted that his gift was well given He said, 
‘AMioever came to ask an3'thmg of me has been dear to my 
heart If these solemn words of mme be true let m3^ e3'es 
reappear ” And as he uttered these words, the kmg’s e3'es 
grew m his sockets agam 

These new ei'es that the kmg had gamed vere neither 
natural nor dmne E3'cs given b\' Indra cannot be natural 
On the other hand, a dnme eye cannot be produced m 
an\"thing that is mjured These e\'es that the kmg had 
secured vere of a diSerent class altogether The}’’ vere 
e}e5 of the Attainment of Truth ^^’hen the}^ came mto 
existence, the entire retmue of India’s palace assem- 
bled Indra stood m the midst of the throng and praised 
the kmg Then he declared that with his new et’cs the 
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kmg would be able to see upto a distance of bundred 
leagues on every side , nor would any obstruction bar bis 
vision He would see tbrougb rock and wall, bill and dale 
And then India returned to the world of tbe Gods 

The Great Being went back to tbe city and entered bis 
palace Tbe news tbat he bad got back bis eyes spread 
tbrougbout the kingdom People gathered from far and 
near to see him, and they brought gifts for their sovereign 
Tbe kmg caused a great pavihon to be set up at the palace 
gate, and there he seated himself upon his ro3ral throne, 
while a white umbrella was raised above him Then it was 
announced by beat of drum tbat members of all the gmlds 
were to assemble there without delay When the people 
bad come together tbe kmg preached the law of nghteous- 
ness and said, "Listen, my subjects Let no one deny 
anytbmg that is asked of him, even if it be the best and 
choicest thmg m his possession Come close, and see the 
eyes that I have received as the fruit of my gift These eyes 
can see for a hundred leagues on every side, whatever the 
obstruction In all mortal bemgs the finest treasure is 
self-sacnfice I sacrificed penshable eyes, and received the 
Eye of ICnowledge m return Be generous, my people 
Never eat a meal without givmg away some thmg , let others 
have a share ” 

The Great Bemg contmued to preach the law once m 
every fifteen days The people, hearmg him and takmg his 
lessons to heart, gave alms and occupied themselves m 
good deeds until they attamed to heaven 

SI VI J AT AKA 


The Culprit Discovered 

Once upon a time the Bodlusattva \vas bom m Banaras 
and, havmg perfected his education, became one of the 
kmg’s mmisters 
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One daj’’ the women of the palace went to the roj^ 
tank for a bath They removed the jewels and laid 
them aside, along with their upper garments, m boxes 
which were placed m the charge of servants Then thej’" 
entered the tank and splashed about m the cool water 
Now, while the queen was takmg off her pearls and orna- 
ments she was watched bj’^ a female monke}’ hidden m the 
branches of a tree nearby As soon as she saw the queen s 
pearl necklace the monkey conceived a longmg to wear it. 
She waited for a chance to get at the necklace, but for a 
long time the senmit girl m charge of the box was very 
watchful BjJ" and by, however, she became wearj’’ and 
began to nod The monkey saw her opportunity Qmck 
as the wmd she jumped down, put the pearls round her own 
neck, and qmck as ^e wmd she was up among the branches 
agam Then, fearmg that other monhej^’S might discover her 
treasure, she concealed the stnng of pearls m a hole m the 
tree , and she stood guard over her spoil with demure e5'es 
as if nothing had happened 

As soon as the senmit woke up she discovered that 
the necklace vus gone In sheer pamc she screamed, 
"Help, help' A man has run awaj’’ with the queen's pearl 
necklace ’’The guards came runmng from eveiy’’ direc- 
tion, heard her stor}'-, and conve5'ed the news to the kmg. 
"Catch the thief at once”, said the kmg m great anger 
The guards went searchmg high and low They looked for 
the thief at ever\' comer of the vast park m which the tank 
was situated 

Now, as it hapjiened, a simple wllager was passmg that 
way at the tune Not used to so much excitement and 
noise, the poor man got alarmed and took to his heels 
Catchmg sight of the runner the guards cned, “There he 
goes That’s the thief we ^vant ” And, pursmng him ivith 
great \ngour, they caught him without much difficult}* 
They ga\e him man}' blows and accused him of steahng 
the queen’s necklace 

Tile Mllagcr thought that if he denied the charge he 
would be beaten to death by tlie kmg’s men So he pleaded 
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guilty and was hauled off as a pnsoner The king questioned 
him closely, and asked him what he had done with the 
jewels The rastic said, "Your Majesty, I am a poor man I 
have never m my life owned anytiong of value What shall 
I do mth pearls ? It was the Treasurer who made me take 
the necklace I stole it and gave it to him He knows all 
about It ” 

The king sent for the Treasurer and asked whether the 
villager had passed the necklace on to Inm The Treasurer 
was also fnghtened at the prospect of bemg beaten and 
tortured So he confessed that he had received the necklace 
but declared that he had given it away to the High Pnest 
The High Pnest was sent for and mterrogated m the same 
way He said he had given it to the Chief Musician , and 
the musician m his turn said that he had presented it to a 
courtesan But when the courtesan was brought before the 
kmg she denied all knowledge of the necklace 

By the time all these people had been questioned it 
became very dark The kmg said, "It is too late now 
We shall look mto this matter tomorrow " So he handed 
over the five pnsoners to his mmisters and went back to the 
palace The Bodhisattva, who was the wisest among the 
mmisters, pondered deeply over the incidents that had 
occurred 'There is something wrong somevhere', thought 
he 'The jewels were lost near the tank, while the villager 
Was far away There was a strong guard at the gates, and 
it was impossible for any one to get away with the necklace 
I caimot see how any human bemg could have secured 
it This wretched fellow roped m the Treasurer merely to 
save his own skm , and the Treasurer must have thought 
that he would get out of the trouble if the High Pnest also 
were to be mvolved m the busmess The High Pnest must 
have accused the Chief Musician m the hope that the latter’s 
company would make his imprisonment endurable And 
the Chief Musician must have unphcated the courtesan 
for the same reason I thmk none of these five has anything 
to do with the theft On the other hand, monkey's snurm 
all over the park and one of them — perhaps a female — 
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must have taken a fancy to the necklace ’ 

Havmg arrived at this conclusion, the Bodhisattva 
went to the king and requested that the suspects might be 
handed over to hun so that he might examme the matter 
personally The kmg had great confidence m hun So he 
said, "By all means, my wise fnend Examine them m 
whatever marmer you please " 

Then the Bodhisattva sent for his trusted assistants and 
told them where to lodge the five pnsoners "Keep a stnct 
watch over them”, he said "Listen to everythmg they say, 
and report every word to me ” The assistants did as they 
were told When the pnsoners were left to themselves 
the Treasurer turned to the rustic and said, "You wretch, 
have you and I ever met before today ^ How dare you 
say that you gave me the necklace •” "Sir”, said the other, 
'T have never possessed an3rthmg of greater value than a 
broken stool I thought that with your help I could get out 
of this trouble That is why I said that I stole the necklace 
at your command Please do not be angry with me ” 
The High Pnest m his turn said to the Treasurer, “And 
how could you pass on to me somethmg that you had never 
received?” The Treasurer rephed, "I only said so because I 
thought that if two high officers of state like you and me 
vere to stand together both of us would escape ” The 
Chief Musician said to the High Pnest, "You crooked 
Brahmin! When, pra}?-, did you give the pearls to me?” 
"Calm jnurself”, said the High Pnest, "don’t you see that I 
said so only because I find your company agreeable ” 
Fmally the courtesan shouted, "You wetch of a musician, 
you know very well that I never visited you, nor did you 
e\ cr ^^slt me \Vhen could you have given me the necklace?” 
"Nov, now, don’t be angrj% my dear”, said the musician 
"after all, the five of us have to keep house together for 
a while Let us be happ}' and put a cheerful face upon the 
business” 

Tins conversation was dul}' reported to the Bodliisattva 
Ha\-ing confirmed his belief tliat all tlie five vere innocent, 
the Bodlusatt\a proceeded to secure the necklace from the 
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monkey He had a number of monkeys caught and put 
stnngs of coloured beads on their necks and wnsts Then 
the monkeys were turned loose agam They strutted about 
m their new splendour and jumped from branch to branch 
When they came to the she-monkey who sat guardmg her 
treasure, they flaunted their finery Jealousy overcommg 
her prudence, the she-monkey exclaimed, "You are weanng 
only beads, you fools Just see what I have got " And she 
brought out her necklace of real pearls and put it on 

This was at once seen by the watchers whom the Bodhisat- 
tva had posted under the tree They promptly threatened 
the she-monkey and made her drop the necklace It was 
brought to the Bodhisattva who presented it to the King 
and said, "Your Majesty, here is the stolen necklace The 
five persons are innocent A female monkey m the park 
was the real thief ” "How did you find that out asked 
the kmg m surpnse, "and how did you manage to get 
possession of it agam ?" The Bodhisattva told the whole 
story, and the kmg thanked him, saymg, "You are the 
nght man m the right place " And he further praised the 
Bodhisattva by recitmg this stanza 

In war we need a hero’s courage. 

And for counsel a wise man's calm , 

For pleasure we seek out boon companions. 

Judgment alone we seek m phght 

After thus expressmg his praise and gratitude, the kmg 
showered treasures upon the Bodhisattva like a storm- 
cloud pourmg ram from tlie heavens He followed the 
Bodhisattva 's advice through a long life spent m chant}' 
And then the kmg passed avnyto fare according to his 
deserts 
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The Six-tusked Elephant 

In one of his former hves, the Bodhisattva wns bom as the 
son of an elephant-king He grew up mto a marvellous 
elephant, ivory-white m complexion, ■with red feet and 
pink face He had a trunk that shone hke a rope of silver, 
and his well-rounded tusks ermtted raj^ of six colours 
By and b}"- he mastered all the arts of his tnbe and, on his 
father’s death, became the monarch of that mighty herd of 
eight thousand elephants 

The name of this noble kmg ■was Chhaddan'ta He loved 
his subjects and looked to all theu needs He paid honour 
to the buddhas and never hurt an3d)ody MTth peace and 
contentment Chhaddanta passed Ins daj’^s m the company 
of his two queens, CuUasubhadda and ]\Iahasubhadda 

The home of this herd of elephants ivas a golden cave 
bj^ the side of an immense lake m the Himalayas In the 
■vs hole ■wide world there was no other lake so beautiful as 
this Its middle portion, covering a distance of tw^elve 
leagues m length and width, was entirely free from weeds 
and roots Here the water shone like a magic jewel Next 
to this area, and encuchng it on all sides, ■there ■was a ■thicket 
of blue lotuses , and this, m turn, was surrounded by 
patches of red and white lotuses Fmall}* all these nngs of 
lotuses, vrith ■the sheet of crystal-clear water m the middle, 
v\ ere cordoned bj’’ a vast tangle of multi-coloured hhes 

Near the shores of the lake, m water just deep enough 
for elephants to stand m, red paddy grew m abundance 
At the edge of the water there were clusters of small shrubs 
abounding m dehcate and fragrant blossoms — ^blue, yellow, 
white and red Cucumbers, pumpkms, gourds and kidney- 
beans grew aU around There were fields of luscious sugar- 
cane and groves of bananas that pelded fruits the size of an 
elephant-tusk There were trees, big and small tamarmd, 
custard-apple and sal, mterspersed with thickets of golden 
bamboos 

This delightful home of the elephants was surrounded 
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by seven mountains The smallest of these, the Little 
Black Mountam, was a league m height The tallest, the 
Golden Mountam, was seven leagues high It rose above 
the lake like the nm of a bowl Its inner side was of the 
colour of beaten gold The hght reflected from it made the 
lake look like the newly-nsen sun 

On the eastern side of the lake, at a spot where cool 
breezes blew, there was a huge banyan tree It stood forth 
m all its beautj^ with its eight thousand branches affordmg 
peace and shade In the hot season, Chhaddanta, the ele- 
phant-kmg, loved to slumber under the great banyan tree, 
welcommg the gentle breeze as it skimmed the surface of the 
lake In the ramy season he hved m the golden cave to the 
west of the lake 

One day someone told Chhaddanta that a grove of sal 
trees was m full bloom and looked very beautiful So he 
went to the grove, attended by his queens, and enjoyed the 
sight of the trees burstmg with flowers While he was 
movmg about m the sal forest Chhaddanta happened to 
stnke with his forehead one of the mighty trees Now on 
one side of the tree stood Mahasubhadda, and the branches 
on that side showered upon her head choice blossoms and 
soft leaves when Chhaddanta struck the tree On the other 
side stood CuUasubhadda, and unfortunately only diy 
twigs fell on her at the same moment On some of the dry 
twigs red ants were crawhng, and these, too, fell on the 
queen’s head 

A wave of jealousy swept through CuUasubhadda 's 
heart She thought 'So, that's how it is I On the wife 
dear to him he lets fall flowers and pollen, but on my person 
he drops twigs and red ants Well, I shall not forget ’ And 
from ^at moment she harboured a grudge agamst Chad- 
danta 

A few da^i’s later the kmg and his queens went to have 
a ceremomal bath m the lake Two young elephants anointed 
the king and rubbed lum dowm wnth lotus-shoots , then 
they splashed him witli cool irater After him the queen 
elephants bathed and stood by the side of Chhaddanta. 
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Now, as it happened, a certain elephant found, m the lake, 
a magnificent lotus with seven shoots With great affection 
he offered the flower to the kmg who, m his turn, passed 
it on to !Mahasubhadda, who was nearer to him than the 
other queen At this CuUasubhadda became exceedmgly 
angry and swore vengeance agamst her lord 
The jealous queen gave up food and ivater She pmed 
away m misery and, m a few days, she died She iras 
reborn m the royal family of Madda, as a daughter of the 
queen-consort The kmg and queen of Madda brought 
her up with great affection and, when she was of smtable 
age, married her to the kmg of Banaras Her beauty 
captivated her husband and she became his chief queen 
with authority over all his other wives Her name m her 
new birth was Subhadda 

Remembermg all the events of her previous birth, Queen 
Subhadda thought ‘Ah, now is the time to revenge myself 
upon Chhaddanta I s hal l send hunters to cut off his tusks 
and hu mi l i ate lum Am I not the Chief Queen of the mighty 
kmg of Banaras And so one day, at the hour when the 
kmg visited her, she put on a soiled robe and lay m bed 
pretendmg to be sick 

The kmg entered the chamber and, with great sohcitude, 
^ked her what ivas amiss “Oh peerless one”, he said, 
why are you pale ^ What gnef weighs upon your irund? 
Why do you look faded, like a wreath trampled underfoot ?” 
Subhadda heaved a sigh and said, “Alas, it is all the result 
of an unsatisfied longmg But it is a vam desue that con- 
sumes me I must suffer ” The kmg was hurt by the 
thought that his dearest queen should have a longmg 
ungratified He pressed her to tell him what she wanted 
and prormsed to satisfy her wish 

Subhadda said. Great Kmg, my desue is hard to attam 
I vail not express it just now But if you reaUy wish to 
p ease me let all the hunters m jmur realm be summoned 
^gether In their presence I shall teU 3rou what I ^vant ” 
the kmg agreed He ordered his mmistcr, “Have it pro- 
c aimed by beat of drum that all the hunters m the kmgdom 
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of Kashi must assemble here without delay ” Accordmgly 
the proclamation \vas broadcast far and wide Very soon 
the hunters gathered together outside the palace The 
kmg turned to Subhadda and said, "My dear, here are the 
best marksmen m the kingdom Their skill is unquestioned, 
and they will give their very hves for my sake Tell them 
what you want ” 

Queen Subhadda looked mth satisfaction at the gathenng 
of vahant marksmen ready to do her biddmg She said, 
"Brave hunters of the Kmgdom of Kashi, hsten to my 
ivish I have seen m a dream an elephant with sui. wonderful 
tusks Smce then I have developed an mtense longing to 
possess those tusks, white hke milk and vuthout a blemish. 
Unless I obtam my wish my hfe must ebb away ’’ 

The leader of the hunters said, "Yoiu Majesty, none of 
our ancestors has left any record of an elephant with six 
tusks Such an animal has never been heard of Vdiere may 
we find this elephant that you saw m your dream Now, 
while the leader ivas askmg this question, Subhadda noticed 
m the crowd a hunter wnth a particular^ repulsive ap- 
pearance He ivas broad of foot, thick-bearded, gawl^'’ 
in the nbs His calf ivas swollen hke a basket, his teeth 
were yellow, and his body wu-s disfigured with scars This 
ugly fellow, whose name was Sonuttara, immediately 
struck the queen as a w^orthy ally m her scheme She 
asked the king’s permission to take him aside and speak 
to him m private 

Subhadda bade the man follow her to the topmost apart- 
ment of the seven-storeyed palace Having chmbed there, 
she threw open a ^vmdow facmg north and, wnth a broad 
sw^eep of her hand, mdicated the direction that the hunter 
was to take "There, my fnend, are the Himalayas Go 
ahead, straight to the north, imtil you come to seven 
mountams m a row Beyond them is the Moimt of Gold, 
decked mth flow’ermg trees from foot to crest Beneath 
the peak you will see a royal banjan tree, dark-green and 
rounded like an immense cdoud Under tins tree dwells tlie 
six-tusked elephant I saw m m}'^ dream. He is attended by 
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eight thousand followers — ^mighty beasts that strike terror 
into mortal hearts ” 

Sonuttara was terrified at the very mention of the herd of 
wild elephants and said, "Noble Queen, m the royal palace 
there are jewels of every descnption There is no dearth of 
turquoise, pearl or diamond Why, then, do you msist on 
ivory ? WTiy are you determined to bnng about the death 
of ail the hunters ?” The queen reassured him She told him 
that the elephant was doomed to be destroyed through 
her efiorts , that she had been bom a queen through super- 
natural mtervention 

"You must go ivithout fear”, she said "The six-tusked 
elephant has done me great mjury and it is destmed that 
I should avenge it You can easily deal with him when he 
IS on his way back after the bath The lake where he takes 
his bath is not far from the banyan tree Crowned with a 
lotus, he returns from the lake with his favourite wife 
The path abounds m flowers and echoes with the humming 
of bees The elephant-kmg moves slowly, absorbed m 
joyous contentment Attack him, deprive him of the tusks 
and brmg them to me I shall see that you are rewarded 
\vith the propnetorship of five villages of your choice ” 

Sonuttara agreed to carry out her behest The queen 
gave him a thousand pieces of gold and asked him to keep 
ready for the journey at the end of seven days When 
the hunter went home, Subhadda sent for blacksmiths and 
cobblers She ordered them to fashion tools of vanous 
kinds and to get together all the requisites for a long journey 
They made axes, spades, h amm ers and saws , sickles for 
cutting tail grasses , iron stafEs and three-pronged forks , 
leathern sacks, straps, and ropes 

After a veek, Sonuttara presented himself before the 
queen She gave him all the apphances and handed over to 
him a generous supply of provusions The hunter, stout 
laiav e that he was, caught up the enormous bag as if it had 
been a bag of cal es, flung it on his shoulders and descended 
from tlic palace 

Sonuttara placed all lus equipment m a chanot, made 
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a final obeisance to the king and queen, and set out from 
the city After passmg through countless villages and 
hamlets he reached the northern frontier There he left 
his retmue and, takmg with him a few men of the border 
region, entered the deep forest Passmg beyond all human 
habitation, he sent back the border people as well and 
proceeded alone He cut his way through clumps of thorny 
weeds and through a jungle of dense undergrowth, impene- 
trable even to a snake He traversed hills and valleys, 
makmg good use of the mstruments with which the queen 
had provided him He passed through vast tracts of mud 
and morass, and waded through shmy rivulets 

At least he reached the row of seven mountams One by 
one he climbed them and found himself on the Mount of 
Gold Looking down, he saw the banyan tree described by 
Queen Subhadda Sheltered by its eight thousand shoots, 
a herd of elephants rested m that dehghtful place They 
were strong and shapely Their tusks were massive like 
chanot-poles And among them Sonuttara easily located 
the magnificent six-tusked elephant, white hke milk and 
regal m every gesture 

From the top of the mountam the hunter also carefully 
noted the path which led from the banyan tree to the 
bathmg pool When the elephants went to bathe, he des- 
cended mto the valley and dug a deep pit at a spot that he 
had carefully chosen He concealed the top of the pit with 
branches and leaves Then he made an entrance for himself 
and, weanng the yellow robe of an ascetic, he stood m the 
pit armed with a bow and poisoned arrows 

The Bodhisattva, who was at that time none other 
than Chhaddanta the elephant-kmg, returned from the 
pool after a refreshing bath He walked with unhumed 
steps, enjoying the fragrant air As he approached the 
pit the hunter let fly his poisoned shaft The wounded 
beast roared with pam and, shdmg through the boughs 
and leaves, fell mto the pit 

Kmg Chhaddanta was, for a moment, overcome witli rage 
He saw the hunter at the other end of the pit and, mad 
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pam, was about to charge at his assailant But M'hen 
he saw that the man was weanng the yellow robe and the 
top-knot appropriate to a holy person, he desisted Com- 
posing his mmd, the Great Bemg extmgmshed all anger 
towards his enemy He addressed Sonuttara m a voice 
soaked with compassion "Why did you wound me, my 
friend ?”, he asked "Was it for your own advantage, or 
was it at the command of someone else ?” 

The hunter said, "Subhadda, the favounte queen of 
the long of Kashi, saw your form m a dream She developed 
a cravmg to possess your tusks It is at her command tliat 
I have come here ” Chhaddanta understood at once that it 
^vas tlie work of CuUasubhadda He bore his pam without 
any bitterness and thought 'She does not want any tusks 
Her object is to have me killed She knows what a goodly 
store of elephant-tusks I have here, rehcs of my departed 
ancestors I could have given her all the ivory she needed ’ 
Then, tummg towards Sonuttara, the Bodhisattva said, 
"Anse, O hunter, and saw off my tusks Take them to 
your queen, ask her to be of good cheer, and assure her 
that my hfe is extmct , for I must soon die ” The hunter 
approached, saw m hand, and tned to reach Chhaddanta's 
tusks But the elephant was so taU that he could not get 
close to tlie tusks To help him, the Great Bemg bent down 
and brought his head to a convement level Then Sonuttara 
climbed up the trunk and stood on Chhaddanta’s forehead 
He msertcd his foot mto the mouth, pressmg tlie fleshy 
part \vith his knee, and thrust his saw deep into the cavity 
The Bodhisattva suffered excruciatmg pain His mouth 
vas filled mth blood The hunter slufted about from 
place to place, but vus still unable to cut the tusks The 
clephant-kmg said, "\Wiat is the trouble now. Sir ^ Are 
you not able to cut my tusks ? Verj' wcU, I shall help 
jou Please place tlie saw m my trunk in the correct posi- 
tion I no longer have the strength to hft my trunk, but 
if the saw is placed there I can move it sideways ’’ 

Hie hunter did as he was told The Great Bemg, whose 
strength was fast ebbmg avra.y, moved the saw’ with great 
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difficulty As the instrument went forward and backward 
his agony was extreme At last the tusks came off Handmg 
them over to Sonuttara, Chhaddanta said, "Friend hunter, 
I give away my tusks not because I have no fondness for 
them but because the tusks of Omniscience are a thousand 
times dearer to me May this mentonous act of mme lead 
me to knowledge ” With these words he lay down Before 
the other elephants reached there, he was dead 

The herd of elephants lamented and wept for their leader 
Queen Mahasuhhadda bewailed with great sorrow the loss 
of her dear husband After a while the elephants prayed 
to the buddhas and said, "O merciful buddhas, our long, 
who was always devoted to you, is dead Come and see 
his body ” Hearing these words, five hundred buddlias 
ghded through the air and ahghted m the enclosure Two 
young elephants hfted up with their trunks the body of 
Chhaddanta, causmg it to make a gesture of homage m the 
presence of the buddhas 

The bodily frame of mighty Chhaddanta was then raised on 
a p3nre and cremated The buddhas recited holy scriptures 
throughout the night After extmguishmg the flames, the 
eight thousand elephants tearfully made their way to the 
lake There they bathed and, led by Queen Mahasubhad- 
da, returned to the Golden Cave 

Meanwhile Sonuttara journeyed towards Banaras When 
he reached the palace. Queen Subhadda came out to greet 
him Offering up the tusks, Sonuttara said, "Lady, here 
IS the gift you wanted The elephant-kmg against whom 
you had a grudge is dead " 

The queen received the tusks They emitted glorious 
rays of SIX colours She gazed upon them for a long while, 
placmg them now on her jewelled fan and now in her lap 
Then, thinking of the Great Bemg who had been her dear 
lord, she ^vas seized with sorrow' "Alas”, she cned, "With 
a poisoned shaft has he slam the Great Bemg ” Then, 
unable to endure the gnef, her heart w'as shattered and she 
died 
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The Obtuse Monkeys 

Once upon a tune a tnbe of monkeys lived happily m the 
pleasure-garden of the king of Banaras The king’s gardener 
looked upon them as his friends and they, m theu* turn, 
were devoted to him 

Now one day a great festival was to take place m the 
aty The festive drum sounded early m the mommg, and 
the townsfolk turned out m thousands to keep hohday 
The king’s gardener felt a cravmg to jom the festivities 
He thought to himself ‘Why should I not have a hohday 
once m a while ^ After all, tihere is very httle to do m the 
park Only a few young saphngs have to be watered 
Surely my fnends, the monkeys, can do that much for me ’ 

So he went to the leader of the monkeys and said, "My 
fnend, you know that this park has to be well looked after 
His Majesty and his subjects enjoy many benefits from 
it Today there is hohday-makmg m the city and I desire 
to take the day off At the same time I cannot neglect the 
park As you know, young plants have got to be watered 
every day Couldn’t you do the job for me, just for today ^’’ 
The leader of the monke}^ said, "Oh yes, brother We 
shall look after your plants Go and make merry to your 
heart’s content ’’ 

"Thank you’’, said the gardener, "but see that you do 
not let me down ’’ And then, after suppljung the monkeys 
\vith ^vatersklns and wooden buckets, he went off to the 
city 

The monkeys immediately started their work of watering 
the yoimg plants Their leader mstructed them m this 
way “Fnends, remember that we have only a hmited 
amoimt of \vatcr We must not v^aste it, because if it is 
finished before the v ork is done we shall find it difficult to 
get more We should vnter the trees accordmg to their 
requirements So it vould be better if you pull out each 
joung plant and examine tlie size of its roots Then you 
can gu c plenty of water to those which have big and long 
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roots On the contrary, a small quantity of water will 
do for plants with tmy roots ” 

“You are qmte right, Sir", said the other monke}^, and 
did as their leader told them They pulled out all the young 
plants m the garden and watered them accordmg to the 
size of their roots 

Thus, with every desire to do good, the faithful monkeys 
did great harm to their fnend, the gardener, to the kmg, 
and to aU those who enjoyed the benefits of the pleasure- 
garden 

And that is what the ignorant and the foohsh always do — 
they harm those whom they want to help 

ARAMADUSAKA JATAKA 


A Vain Dispute 

Once upon a time a hon and a tiger hved together at the 
foot of a certam mountain They shared everything m 
common and occupied the same cave In course of time 
they became very close friends mdeed Now at that tune 
the Bodhisattva, leading the life of a hemut, had also 
taken up his abode at the foot of the same mountam 

One day, when it was cold and chilly, a mighty dispute 
arose between the two fnends The tiger said, "My dear 
fellow, you must know that the dark half of the month is 
always cold ” To this the hon retorted, "You are quite 
wrong, my fnend The fact is that the moonht half of the 
month is always colder than the dark fortnight” And so 
they went on argumg for a long tune When they could not 
settle the question, they ultimately went to the Bodhi- 
sattva and asked him to decide the matter The Bodhi- 
sattva recited these hnes 

Be it the moonht half or be it the dark. 

How voll it affect the cold, oh foolish ones ^ 
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You must know that the cold is caused by the wind, 
And so I decide that both of you are nght i 

And in this way the Bodhisattva estabhshed peace be- 
tween the hon and the tiger 

MALUTA JATAKA 


Bhuridatta and the Snake-charmer 

I 

Once, when the Master dwelt m the Jetavana at Savatthi, 
he looked upon the assembly of brethren and made ready 
to give his discourse Now some of the brethren were 
keepmg a fast that day When the Tathagata heard about 
this he said, “It is good that you keep fastmg-days, O 
brethren Yet it is not a matter of surprise that you, who 
have a Buddha hke me for your teacher, should observe 
fasts Even m olden times there were people who kept fasts, 
although many of them were ivithout the gmdance of 
any teacher ” 

And tlie Buddha proceeded to tell them an old legend 

II 

Once upon a tune Brahmadatta, the kmg of Banaras, 
made his son Viceroy But, when he saw the fame and 
glorj'^ of the pnnce mcrease day by da}'", he became suspi- 
cious tliat the Viceroy might seize his kmgdom So he sent 
his son avaj’’ and asked him to hve at some other place 
“VTien I am dead”, he said, "come back to Banaras and 
rule this kmgdom ” The pnnce obeyed and, leanng the 
capital city, built for himself a little hut on the Yamuna 
Tlicrc he li\ cd m peace, sustammg himself on roots and fruits 
One dai' a young naga female, vho had lost her husband 
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and was wandering, about m ber loneliness, came upon the 
hut The prince was away She entered the hut, saw the 
wooden bedstead and other paraphemaha, and thought 
'This is the dwelhng-place of some ascetic But I do not 
Icnow whether he is true to his faith, or a lover of pleasure at 
heart I shall test him, and if he is not a true ascetic I shall 
take him for my husband ' So she obtamed from the 
■naga-world divme flowers and perfumes With these she 
prepared a luxurious bed She cleaned and rearranged the 
hut and went away 

When the prmce returned, he was filled with wonder and 
derived great pleasure from the flowers and perfumes 
Not bemg a true ascetic at heart, he lay down on the soft 
couch and fell fast asleep At dawn he got up and went out 
m search of frmt The female naga saw that the bed had 
been slept m, and was convmced that the man was no 
ascetic So she repeated the arrangements on several mghts 
The prmce, though baffled, enjoyed all the luxuries offered 
to him At last the naga woman showed herself m all her 
beauty and the prmce at once fell m love with her She 
asked him who he was and the prmce rephed, "I am Brah- 
madattakumara, the prince of Banaras But why are you 
wandermg about, leavmg the abode of nagas 

The woman said, “My Lord, when I became a widow 
r was jealous of the happmess of other women So I came 
away seekmg a husband " 

The prmce said, “I do not belong to the brotherhood of 
ascetics Let us marry and make our home here ” And so 
the two were umted in mamage By her magic power the 
naga woman obtamed a beautiful house and filled it with 
aU the fine thmgs that a prmce is accustomed to In course 
of time she dehvered two children, *a son, whom they called 
Sagara-Brahmadatta, and a daughter who was named 
Samuddaja 

Some years passed peacefully One day a traveller 
from Banaras happened to see the prmce and rccogmsed 
lum at once He spent a few days m the prmce's house 
and then contmued his homeward journey ^Vhen he reached 
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Banaras lie found that Kmg Brahmadatta had just died 
and the ministers •were lookmg ont for a smtable successor 
The ■traveller told them where the prmce "was hvmg and the 
ministers went there m a body After greetmg him respect- 
fully the ministers requested the prmce to take charge of 
the kmgdom Brah madattakumara asked the ad'vice of his 
•wife She said, "My Lord, I cannot go We nagas possess 
deadly poison A httle thing upsets us If I see or hear 
an3rthmg that angers me, my glance ■will cause destruction 
But you can take the children You must remember, 
however, ■that thei’’ have inherited somethmg of the naga 
temperament from me They love to be near ■water , so 
you must not take them by the land route Take them in a 
boat And when I’ou reach home see that a lake is made for 
them near the palace so that they may be able to play 
about m ■water whenever they feel hke it ” 

Then, haimg saluted the prmce and fondly embraced 
her children, she departed to the raga-irorld The prmce 
took his children to Banaras m a boat He had a lake made 
on the outskirts of the city and built a magnificent ship m 
which his children could spend as much time as they liked 
on the surface of the lake 

One day, as the lads were playmg about, they saw a 
turtle Runnmg to theur father they ^d, "There is a 
\aksJ a m the lake We are frightened ” The kmg ordered 
his men to seize the turtle and had him thro'wn mto the 
whulpool of the Yamuna The current earned the turtle to 
the land of the nagas Now at that time the sons of the 
1 aga-k:yg, Dhatarattha, were bathmg m the nver The}' 
■v\ere also frightened and at them behest the i^aga soldiers 
captured the turtle They were about to kill him v hen the 
turtle thought of a dence to save himself He said, "Gentle- 
men, my name is Chittachula I am a messenger of the 
kmg of Banaras Our kmg vashes to gi\e his daughter m 
raamage to your master, Kmg Dhatarattha Take me to 
him ” So they earned hun to the kmg of nagas At first the 
n'gi-kttg refused to beheie him but the turtle spoke so 
doi erly that he soon managed to convmce Kmg Dhatarattlia 
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about the genuineness of his mission "Sir”, he said, “our 
monarch has many messengers He sends men on dry land, 
birds m the air and turtles m the water I am his favourite 
envoy That is why he has sent me on this important 
mission In order to wm the fnendship of the nagas, he 
wishes to give his daughter Samuddaja m mamage to you 
Pray do not refuse '' 

The kmg felt highly flattered and sent his own messengers 
along with the turtle to arrange the details of the weddmg 
In the course of the journey the turtle escaped, pretending 
to look for some lotus-buds as a gift for the l^g of Banaras 
\¥hen the messengers reached Ihe palace the kmg showed 
them all honour and asked them what they wanted 

They said, “We have come from Kmg Dhatarattha 
He asks for your health and would be happy if you give 
your daughter Samuddaja as his queen ” 

The kmg was baffled by this unexpected proposal He 
said, “Gentlemen, how can a man give bis daughter m 
mamage to a naga-ktng ? I am honoured by your master’s 
proposal but I carmot accept it “ 

The messengers, hot-blooded youths as they were, flew 
mto a rage They said, "If an aUiance with the naga-king 
seems improper to you why did you send your envoy to our 
Court ? Now we shall accept no refusal It is a matter of 
honour '' 

The kmg of Banaras protested that he had never sent any 
envoy But they did not hear hun and returned to the 
kingdom of the nc^as 

Dhatarattha mvaded the kmgdom of Banaras mth his 
followers Nagas were seen everywhere — over the tanks 
and the palaces, the pubhc roads and even on tree-tops 
Fnghtened by the sight of so many snakes, the women of 
the palace started screammg The common people crowded 
around the kmg and begged of him to save them by agreemg 
to the mamage 

Kmg Brahmadattakumara had to jneld The prmcess 
was adorned with ornaments, placed m a nchly decorated 
carnage, and sent to the land of the tsagas Kmg Dhatarattha 
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received iier and escorted her mto the palace. She became 
his Chief Queen. The gardens and the lakes of the raga- 
Lcorld, its jewelled palaces and golden towers, enchanted 
her. King Dhatarattha ordered the attendants to conceal 
their i aga form and assume a human appearance while 
waiting upon Samuddaja 

For many years the king of the ragas and his queen, 
who was once the princess of Banaias, hved together m 
great happiness. 


m 

In course of time Samuddaja dehvered four sons — Sudas- 
sna, Datta, Suhhaga, and Anttha. Among these, her second 
son, Datta, was really the Bodhisattva reincarnated as a 
pnnce 

The four princes grew up and acquired aU the knowledge 
befitting their position Their father gave each of them a 
glorious kingdom and they dwelt in their respective homes 
along with their wives. 

Even as a child Datta was of a thoughtful temperament 
Everi' fortnight he would visit his father and discuss some 
deep question with him. Sometimes his father would take 
him to the world of the gods to wait upon India One day 
Ihdra asked a question which none of the gods was able to 
answer. But the Great Bemg, m the form of Datta, answered 
it at once Ihdra honoured him with diiune flowers and 
said, "Oh Datta, you are endowed with wusdom as broad 
as the earth Henceforth you shall be called Bhundatta ” 
And from that moment Samuddaja's second son attained 
fame under the name of Bhundatta 

By and by Bhundatta acquired a great passion for the 
rehgious hfe He began to obsen'e fasts His mother, 
Samuddaja, encouraged him but warned him not to go 
outside the raga-Hrgdom For many daj’S Bhundatta 
obeyed her adnce He kept his fasts only m the parks and 
the gardens of an empty palace m the citi’’ of the i ogas 
But he was disturbed by the i aga-n aide, s who waited on 
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him with their musical mstruments and distracted him 
from his rehgious hfe Bhundatta thought ‘If I remam here 
my fasts wiU come to nothmg X must go to the haunts of 
men and contmue my labours there ’ So he called his chief 
wife and said, “My dear, I am gomg to the land of mortals 
I shall contmue my rehgious practices imder a banyan 
tree on the bank of tlie Yamuna There is an ant-hill 
near the tree, and I shall he down there observing the fast 
Every mommg let ten of your women come with musical 
mstruments and conduct me back to the accompaniment 
of song and dance “ 

Every evenmg Bhundatta folded his body on the top of 
the ant-hill and said aloud, “Let anyone who hkes take away 
my skm or bones or blood ” AH mght he would he on the 
ant-hill and at dawn the naga-matdens wnuld come and 
conduct him back In this fashion he observed the fast for a 
very long penod 

Now at that tune a Brahmm, who dwelt in a village 
nearby, had taken to huntmg m the forest along wath his 
son They used to set snares and kill wild animals One 
day the Brahmin failed to catch anythmg and was m 
despau Towards evenmg he managed to wound a deer 
But the deer did not fall at once The two hunters pursued 
it imtil at last they were able to track it dovm near the 
ant-hill on which Bhundatta observed penance By the 
time they skmned their prey, the sun had set So they 
chmbed the banyan tree and lay down amoug its branches 
At dawn the Brahmm woke up and heard the snake-maidens 
playmg upon musical mstruments before the Bodhisattva 
The Bodhisattva laid aside his snake’s body and assumed a 
divme form The maidens perfumed and garlanded him 
As soon as the Brahmm came down from the tree all the 
maidens vanished and the Bodhisattva ivas left alone 

The Brahmm asked him, “Su, who are you ? Your 
body is bnght like a blazmg fire Even m the middle of this 
forest heavenly maidens wait on you Are 3’'ou Indra 
himself or some snake-prmce ?” 

The Bodhisattva knew that if he were to proclaim himself 
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to be a god the Brahmin would beheve him But he told the 
truth and proclaimed his naga-btrth "I am Bhundatta”, 
he said, "and my mother is Samuddaja I am the son of 
Dhatarattha, the kmg of the nagas ” 

Havmg said this Bhundatta reflected ‘This Bra hmi n is 
fierce and cruel He may betray me to a snake-charmer 
My fast wiU be mterrupted It would be much better to 
wm him over ’ So he said, "Oh Br ahm in, I shall heap 
honour and wealth upon you Come to my home m the 
naga-ktngdom ” 

"Where is your home. Sir asked the Brahmin 
The Bodhisattva rephed, "Beneath the dark-blue waves 
there is a wondrous city There the peacocks and the 
herons smg for ]oy Come with me and you shall enjoy 
bhss” 

The Brahmm was tempted He called his son and the 
two of them were transported to the naga-ktngdom Bhund- 
atta bestowed upon them great prospenty 

After hvmg m Bhundatta’s home for a year the Brahmm, 
through lack of previous ment, became discontented and 
longed to return to the world of men But he was afraid 
that Bhundatta would detam him agamst his ivill So he 
thought of a clever argument One day when Bhundatta 
asked him whether he lacked anythmg, the Brahmm said, 
"How can I lack anythmg here? I am shanng jmur prospen- 
ty m this wonderful city There are open fields, green 
pastures, and bowers covered with jasmmes There are 
sacred shnnes m every wood The lakes are full of beautiful 
simns Lotus-leaves serve as soft carpets There are gor- 
geous palaces where heavenly maidens dance I am sure 
there is nothmg m Indra’s palace that you do not have 
here " 

Bhundatta cut him short and said, "Do not say so, 
Braliimn Compared to India's glory, ours is hke a mustard- 
seed beside the mighty Himalayas Indeed it is m order to 
attain to Indra’s paradise that I am observing the fast on 
the top of the ant-hill every night " 

The Brahmm grasped his opportunity and said, "Sir, if 
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even you go to the land of mortals and practise penance for 
the sake of attammg Indra's paradise, what about people 
like us ^ We have made our hvehhood by slaughtering 
livmg animals Is it not desirable that we should atone for 
our sms by leadmg the Me of ascetics ? I beseech you, allow 
us to go back to the forest ” 

The Bodhisattva answered, "Well, it was my desire that 
you should hve with us happily But if you want to go 
back, please yourself I shall give you a jewel that grants 
all desires No harm wiU come to you ” 

But the Brahmin refused the jewel, sa5ung, "What are 
Me’s pleasures to me ^ I shah hve hke an ascetic ” The 
Bodhisattva wished him success and said, "If you decide 
to give up the ascetic Me, come back to me and I shall 
make you prosperous agam ” 

The Brahimn said he would certamly seek Bhundatta’s 
aid whenever he was m need The Great Bemg, perceivmg 
that he had no desire to prolong his stay m the naga-ktngdom, 
asked his attendants to escort the Brahmin and his son 
back to the world of mortals When they reached the 
forest and saw the lake near which they had wounded the 
deer, they took oS their clothes and made ready to bathe 
At that very moment their costly robes vanished and they 
found themselves clothed m their old rags once agam 
Their jewels, too, disappeared, and their bows and arrorvs 
returned miraculously 

The Brahmm and Ms son went back home The Brahmm's 
wife asked them where they had been all that while The 
son said, 'Oh mother, Bhundatta, the great kmg of the 
nagas, mvited us to Ms kingdom We stayed there m great 
luxury but at last our longmg for home has brought us back ” 
"Have you brought any jewels from the laud of nagas 
the mother asked 
"None, mother ” 

"And why not ’ Did the great kmg give you nothmg ?" 
"The kmg offered my father a jewel wMch grants all 
desires But father did not accept it He has decided to 
become an ascetic " 
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At this the Braiunin’s vnfe flew into a rage and strongly 
upbraided ber husband “Yon good-for-nothing I", she 
said, "after leaving me for such a long tune nath the burden 
of the children, and after enjoiang I'ourself m the land of the 
r^gds, you want to become an ascetic 1 And you refused the 
precious jewel which might have saved us from poverty for 
all time to come.” With these words she struck him with her 
f r yin g-pan and asked him to dear out 

The Brahrmn pacified her He said, “Do not be angra*, 
my dear As long as there are animals m the forest I shall 
support you and your children ” 

And so the next day he again went to the forest with 
his son and resumed the practice of k illin g animals for 
his hvehhood His vows of asceticism were forgotten All 
worthy citizens looked upon him with contempt and began 
to treat him as an outcast 


R* 


Between the i agas and the garudas there ivas an anaent 
quarrel Whenever a gariida saw a raga he was tempted to 
swoop down and seize him Now one day a mightj- garuda 
bird, dwelling m a silk-cotton tree m the Himala\'as, seized 
a 1 aga by the head. While the garuda was fl\ung upwards 
the raga caught the branch of a ban\-an tree and tried to 
entwine its body around it The garuda, unaware of this, 
continued to fly Its strength was so great that the banimn 
tree was dislodged from its roots and earned upu'ards 
into the sky MTicn the bird had killed the i^aga and dropped 
its body, the banian tree fell doim uath a might}* ^ud 
The ganeda, cunous to know where he had picked up the 
tree, discovered that an old ascetic had been praebsmg 
austenties under it Feehng giulti*, the garuda approached 
the ascetic and offered him a spell which bestowed upon its 
possessor complete pouer over snakes 

Hie ascetic protested that he needed no spell, but when 
repeatedh pressed by the gar'ida he accepted it As it 
happened, the i er\* next day a poor Brahmm from Banaras, 
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who was heavily m debt, passed through the forest He 
stopped at the ascetic’s herautage and, in return for his 
devotion, the ascetic gave him the spell The Brahmm made 
up his imnd to use the spell and earn his hvmg as a snake- 
charmer 

After a while the Brahmm took leave of the ascetic and 
contmued his journey homewards As he was passmg 
through the forest he saw the naga-inatdens who had come 
to wait upon Bhundatta They had with them the mira- 
culous jewel that granted aU desires — the jewel which 
Bhundatta had once offered to his guest m the naga-kingdmi 
The Brahmm’s sudden appearance fnghtened the maidens 
and they disappeared leavmg the j ewel behmd The Brahmm 
got hold of the jewel and rejoiced at the thought that his 
speU had already started yieldmg results He contmued 
his journey and, smce the charm which he now possessed 
was known as the Alambayana spell, he adopted the name of 
Alambayana 

Meanwhile the outcast Brahmm, who had gone back upon 
his vow of becommg an ascetic, entered the deep forest m 
search of game He saw Alambayana, recognized the jewel 
m his hand, and made up his nund to get possession of it 
His son, Somadatta, protested "Oh, father !”, he said, 
"why do you hanker after it now ? Bhundatta offered 
it to you of his own free wiU and you refused it Now 
please do not try to depnve this Brahmm of it ’’ But the 
Brahmm asked his son to keep silent and entered mto 
conversation with Alambayana 

The Brahinm offered to pay large quantities of gold m 
exchange for the jewel But Alamba3^ana said he would not 
part with it for any reward except one — he %vanted to 
capture the naga who was the nghtful owner of the jew^el 
His design was to enslave the naga and compel it to perform 
before royal audiences at his command In this way Alam- 
bayana hoped to make a vast fortune The Brahmm said, 
"Well, m that case I can help you I can take jnu to the 
real o^vner of this gem and you can capture him w hde he is 
asleep ’’ Somadatta protested against this scheme, and 
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refused to be a party to this smful bargain He left his 
father and wandered in distant regions There he perfected 
his spiritual powers through mystic meditation and was 
ultimately bom m the Brahma-world 

The outcast Brahmin escorted Alambayana to the ant- 
hill on which Bhundatta lay fastmg The Great Bemg 
understood his design and thought 'Alas, I took this fellow 
to my home and made him prosperous I offered him the 
jewel but he did not take it, and falsely proclaimed that he 
was tunung an ascetic Now he has come here with a 
snake-charmer to catch me But I must not be angry 
Whether this Alambayana tortures me or cuts me to pieces, 
I must keep cahn ’ And so, closmg his eyes, and foUowmg 
the highest ideal of Resolution, he bent his head between his 
hood and lay perfectly still 

"Oh Alambayana !”, said the Brahmm, "seize this naga 
and give me the gem " Alambajmia said, "Take it. Oh 
Brahmin", and threw the gem to\vards him But it shpped 
out of the Brahmin's hand and disappeared mto the naga- 
world Thus the outcast Brahmm lost three valuable po- 
ssessions — the gem that had been offered to him, his own 
son, and the friendship of Bhundatta He went away 
lamentmg loudl}’’ and repentmg his foUy 

Alamba3’’ana anomted himself with a drug, uttered the 
spell, and seized the naga by the tail Forcmg its mouth 
open he put a portion of the drug mto it The pure-natured 
naga-ktng, who was really the Bodhisatts'^a, aUoved his 
tormentor to do what he hked Alambayana held the 
snake by the tail, shook him violently, and crushed some of 
lus bones Ha\’mg thus made Bhundatta helpless, Alam- 
bayana made a basket of creepers and threw him mto it 
Then he vent about from \Tllage to \ullage and made the 
naga dance m the presence of adminng crouds The Bodhi- 
sattva did lus master’s biddmg uuthout anger He swelled 
his hood, crept out of tlie basket and re-entered it, altered 
Ins colour from blue to yellow or red, emitted smoke and 
shoved all the tncks that he was commanded to display 
People showered upon the snake-charmer gold and silver 
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corns, costly garments, and many other limines 
Withm a short period Alambayana became extremely 
nch But his appetite for wealth mcreased stiU further 
He decided to give a performance m the presence of the 
kmg of Banaras He fashioned a basket studded with 
rubies, ordered a luxurious carnage, and started with a 
great retmue of servants On the road to Banaras he made 
the Great Bemg dance and show numerous tncks m every 
wayside village When at last he reached Banaras, he 
found that reports of his thnlhng shows had preceded him 
The kmg made a proclamation by beat of drum that a 
wonderful snake-charmer was commg, and the citizens 
were mvited to witness the performance 

V 

At the same moment when the Bodhisattva was seized by 
Alambayana, his mother Samuddaja saw an evil dream 
She dreamt that a black man with red eyes had cut off her 
arm mth a sword and was canymg it away She jumped out 
of bed m terror and understood that the dream related to her 
son She thought 'How is it that my son has not seen me 
for such a long time ? Some evil must have befallen him ’ 
When her eldest son Sudassana came to visit her she confided 
to him her fears about Bhundatta Meanwhile Bhundatta’s 
wives, not findmg him on the top of the ant-hiU came to 
Samuddaja’s palace weepmg and lamenting The entue 
palace v^as filled ivith mournful sounds, as if a forest of sal 
trees had been struck by the storm of doomsday 
Sudassana summoned his other two brothers, Anttha 
and Subhaga He asked Subhaga to go towards the Himal- 
ayas m search of Bhundatta, while Anttha vns sent to the 
world of the gods “Oh Anttha”, he said, "it is possible 
that the gods might have summoned our brother to their 
abode m order to learn the True Law from him You should 
go there and try to get news of him ^Meanwhile I shall go to 
the land of mortals and look for hun ” 

Bhundatta had a step-sister named Accimukhi who 
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loved him dearly As Sudassana was setting out, she 
approached him and asked permission to accompany 
him But Sudassana had assumed the garb of an ascetic 
and he said, “Sister, you cannot come ivith me because 
I am supposed to be a hermit ” Accimukhi rephed, "I shall 
become a httle frog and hide m j''our matted hair ” Sudas- 
sana agreed to this and took the road to Banaras while his 
sister lay concealed withm his matted locks m the form of a 
frog He reached the city when Alambayana v'as about to 
give his show 

Alambayana placed the gem-encrusted basket on a costly 
rug and, at the long’s command, started the show He gave 
the signal and said, "Come here. Oh King of nagas ” The 
Great Bemg put out his head and surveyed the spectators 
His eyes rested on his brother and he was overwhelmed 
wath emotion He went up to Sudassana, laid his head on 
his feet and wept WTien he returned to the basket Alam- 
bayana thought ‘This naga must have bitten the ascetic 
I must comfort him, otherwise the crowd ^vlll turn agamst 
me ’ So he went to Sudassana and said gently, “Su, the 
snake shpped out of mj’’ hand I hope he did not bite j’^ou 
Even if he did, you must not worry There is no harm m his 
bite ” 

Sudassana was ivaitmg for this chance to provoke the 
snake-charmer He laughed and said, "Don’t bother about 
me, snake-charmer I have seen many snakes hke yours, 
and I myself know charms that you have never heard of ’’ 

Alambayana answered angrily, "'Wlio is this lout dressed 
as a hcmut ’> He dares to challenge me 1 ^'^ery ivell, let 
everj' one present here ]U(^e betsveen us ’’ 

At tins Sudassana said, "A frog shall be my champion, 
let the snake be yours Tkly frog wall show its powder Let the 
kmg judge ’’ 

And then, summoning his sister, he said, "Oh Accunukhi ! 
come out of m}' matted locks and show your power ’’ With 
these words he stretched out lus nght hand Accimukhi 
croaked thnee and jumped upon his shoulder From tliere 
she dropped three drops of poison on Sudassana’s palm, 
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and again entered his matted locks Sudassana gazed upon 
the drops of poison and exclaimed, "Beware, this country- 
will be destroyed 1” His words resounded through the 
kmgdom of Banaras, and everyone was terrified The king 
asked him what he meant by such an ommous wammg 
Sudassana said, "Oh Kmg ! these drops of poison emitted 
by my frog are so deadly that I cannot place them anywhere 
without serious consequences " 

The kmg said, "Why, is not this field big enough ? 
Drop the poison here " 

"The moment I drop it, all the plants and creepers will 
be burnt up The ground will become barren for ever ” 
"Well, then, flmg it mto the sky " 

"If I were to do that, no ram or snow will come from 
heaven for seven long years ’’ 

"In that case why not throw it mto the water 
"Even that cannot be done Every fish and turtle would 
pensh and the mighty ocean would become the abode of 
death ’* 

The kmg was baffled and said, "Oh ascetic ' I can thmk 
of nothmg else Now it is for you to decide' TeU me what 
IS to be done and I shall see that your wishes are earned out " 
Sudassana ordered three holes to be dug m the ground 
When this was done he filled the middle hole with potent 
herbs, the second ivith cow-dimg and the third with certam 
medicmes Then he placed the drops of poison mto the 
middle hole A flame sprang up and filled the hole with 
smoke It spread to the other holes and consumed all the 
drugs, produemg unbearable heat Alambayana was stand- 
mg near the hole containmg medicmes The poisoned smoke 
enveloped his body His skm v^as bleached and he was 
transformed mto a leper Filled with terror, he exclaimed, 
"I set the snake-kmg free As soon as these words vere 
uttered Bhundatta came out of the basket, abandoned the 
form of a snake, and assumed a new form, radiant and 
glonous He stood mtli all the splendour of Indra himself 
Wlicn the Great Being revealed himself tlius, Sudassana 
and Accimukhi greeted hun affectionately Tummg to tlic 
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long of Banaras, Sudassana asked, "Oh King * were yon 
not named Sagara-Brahmadatta 

"Yes, that is my name”, said the kmg 
"Do you not know whose children we are ?” 

"No, I know nothmg about you, nor have I ever seen 
you bcfoT-p ” 

"Perhaps you may be knowmg that the kmg of Kashi 
once gave his daughter m damage to Dhatarattha, the 
Lord of the nagas ” 

"How can I forget her ? She was Samuddaja, my sister 1” 
"In that case you are our uncle We are the sons of 
Samuddaja ” 

When the kmg heard this he embraced them and conduct- 
ed them to the palace with great affection He asked 
Bhundatta how Alambayana had caught him, and the 
Great Bemg related the whole story The kmg’s irund was 
enhghtened and he became acquamted with the Law of 
Righteousness 

After spendmg some time with them uncle, Sudassana 
and Bhundatta, along with their step-sister Accmaukhi, 
bade farewell to Banaras and returned to the naga-world 
When the nagas saw how frail and exhausted Bhundatta 
had become through all the suffenngs he had undergone, 
there was lamentation The Great Bemg had spent more 
tlian a month curled up m a basket He now fell ill and 
took to his bed Many nagas came to visit him In order 
to save hun from exertion, his brother Anttha, who had 
retumed from the world of the gods, was posted as door- 
keeper outside Bhundatta’s residence 

VI 

Meanwhile the outcast Brahnun, havmg heard of the fate 
that had overtaken Alambayana, was fnghtened about his 
owTi future He thought ‘The snake-channer has become a 
leper because he tortured Bhundatta I, too, betrayed hun 
through my lust for a jewel, although he had been my 
benefactor I must wash away this crime by bathmg m the 
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holy waters of Yamuna ’ And so he came to the bank of the 
Yamupa and made preparations for a ceremonial bath 

At that very moment Bhundatta's younger brother, 
Subhaga, who had gone to the region of the Himalayas 
m search of the Great Bemg, happened to return He 
saw the outcast Brahmm and overheard hma as he was 
recaUmg his misdeeds Subhaga decided to punish the 
Brahmm for his treachery towards Bhundatta He qmetly 
entered the water and coiled himself round the Brahmm's 
feet The Brahmm begged for mercy At first Subhaga 
refused to spare him But the Brahmm, seekmg to save his 
life by clever arguments, said, “You must know that it is a 
sm to kill a Brahmm Who would conduct prayers, who 
would offer hbations to the sacred fire, if Brahmms were 
punished as you are pimishmg me 

At this Subhaga’s determmation weakened He decided 
to take the Brahmm to the naga-world and ask his brother 
what punishment should be given to him So he seized the 
outcast Brahmm by the neck, shook him by the hair and, 
revihng him with loud abuse, dragged him to the gate of 
Bhundatta’s palace His brother Anttha, who was actmg as 
door-keeper, rebuked him for his violence He said, "Subhaga, 
do not hurt hun AH Brahmms are the sons of Brahman, 
the Great Spirit If we hurt this man. Brahman would be 
angry and destroy our naga-world ” Anttha went on to 
descnbe all the virtues of Brahmms — how they carry out 
rehgious duties, how they detennme the responsibihties of 
the four castes, how they impart leammg to those who 
deserve it, and soon 

Many nagas heard Anttha’s words with mterest They 
became adrnuers of the Brahmms and started repeatmg all 
the legends about the noble deeds of Brahmms m the past 
The Great Bemg heard of all that ivas bemg said m the 
naga-ktngdom He felt anxious, and decided to put an end 
to these false doctrines and fantastic stones He bathed, 
ascended a pulpit, and called ah the nagas together Then, 
tummg toivards Anttha, he started his discourse 

“Brotlier Anttha", said Bhundatta, “vhat 5'ou ha%e 
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said about the Brahmins and the Vedas is false The sacri- 
fice of \'ictiins cannot lead to heaven The ^’^edas lure and 
tempt people mto fruitless tod The study of the Vedas is 
like a mirage It ma3* catch the careless eye, hut the prudent 
man -will steer clear of it The Vedas have no hidden power 
to save a traitor or a coward from his ]ust punishment 
Neither fire nor water should he worshipped as a god To 
worship fire, the common drudge of all of us, and then lead a 
life of sm, IS a senseless and bhnd course of action These 
Brahmins reqmre a hvehhood, and so they tell us that 
Brahma himself worships fire But why should Brahma, 
who plans and creates all thin gs, worship an object of his 
own creation ^ The Brahmins tell us that the}’’ alone can 
conduct sacrifices whde the Kshatnyas must fight, the 
Vaish5as plough, and the Shudias obey These deceitful 
rules are enforced and fools beheve the fictions that the 
Brahmms mvent 

"The world is full of woe Why does not Brahma set it 
Tight > If his power is so great, why is his hand so rarely 
raised to bless ^ ^Vh5* is every creature condemned to 
pam ^ Wh}* do falsehood and ignorance prevail over truth 
and justice ^ The Brahmins lead ammals to the sacrifice 
But has an}' one seen a goat desuous of bemg slam so that it 
may acqmre heavenly bliss ? The Brahmms compose 
sentences m metrical forms and ask them simple followers 
to learn them by rote The more obscure their words, the 
more then hearers are unpressed ” 

The assembly of the nagas \vas filled with knowledge, 
enhghtened by the Great Bemg’s discourse Bhundatta 
deh% ered the outcast Brahmm from the iiaga-zvorld and 
did not V ound him with a smgle word of reproach 

After a few da }'3 he proclaimed by beat of drum that he 
vould \Tsit his maternal uncle He crossed the Yamuna 
and, vath great pomp and magnificence, proceeded to^vards 
Lanaras His mother Samuddaja accompanied him She 
mected her brother, Sagara-Brahmadatta, and her father 
Brahmadattakumara who was hiing m retirement in a 
hermitage 
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The Bodhisattva continued to follow the precepts of his 
life and kept his self-imposed fasts without mterruption 
At last he departed from existence and ascended to Indra's 
heaven 


VII 

Such was the legend narrated by the Enhghtened One 
Havmg related the story of Bhundatta, the Buddha said, 
^‘Brethren, you have heard how wise men fulfilled the 
duties of the fast-day even m former times, before the 
Buddha was bom You must know that at that time Kmg 
Dhatarattha and Queen Samuddaja were my parents , 
Devadatta was the outcast Brahmm , Ananda was Soma- 
datta , Sanputta was Sudassana , Moggalana was Subhaga 
And I myself, 0 Brethren, was Bhundatta ” 

BHURIDATTA JATAKA 


The King Who Talked Too Much 

Once upon a time the Bodhisa^^fva was bom m the court of 
a great kmg and, when he gre’W up, became the kmg s 
chief adviser The kmg had r-^^y virtues, but unfortunately 
he had one bad habit— he talked too much All the time he 
chattered away, and m hi^ presence no one else had the 
chance to put m a word '^be Bodhisattva, eager to cure the 
kmg of his habit, kept wat^bmg for a smtable opportunity 
After many years such opportunity came unexpected- 
ly And this is how it 

In a certam pond th^^e lived a turUe Two young geese, 
happenmg to come to pond m search of food, stmck up 
acquamtance with hu^ ®y three became close 

fnends When the t^^ came to return home, the geese 
said, "Fnend turtle ^ lovely home m the Hunala- 

It IS a golden 
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Will you accompany us ?” 

"I should be dehghted", said the turtle, "but how can I 
get there ? You know very well that I cannot fly ’’ 

"Oh, don’t bother about that We shall take you, if only 
you can keep your mouth shut and promise not to utter a 
word ” 

The turtle agreed, and the geese thought of a device by 
which he could travel with them They got hold of a stick 
of siutable size and made the turtle hold it between his 
teeth Then each of them held one end of the stick and 
flew high up m the air 

In the course of then ]oumey they approached the palace 
of the kmg of Banaras A company of children, playing 
about m the neighbouihood of the palace, saw the strange 
sight m the sky In then- surprise they exclaimed, "Look, 
look 1 Two geese are <;anymg a turtle on a stick ” The 
turtle heard this remark bemg extremely -talkative by 

nature, could not remam^ He had an uncontrollable 

impulse to cry out, "Wel^ ^ fnends do carry me on a 
stick what busmess is it o J mischievous brats ?” 

u hps his teeth lost then hold on 

open courtyard, he spht m two 

around the body If ^e H dll^ 

excitement ThI kmranTth> f i^fthe 

spot The kmg asked his a^^ ^odhif ttva al^ 

creature fall?” The Bodhisatt^;^’^' t thrihought 

ttat he at last had an opporU'^ "« 30 iced at ^o^^ 
And he said, “Oh Kmg, Sch i^^^y 3;o admonish the king 
^ose who have too much tongue^^^ misfortune “ ^tore f 
talkmg ” And he recited the follol^'l ^ ^ 

Wmg verse 

Ahhough he had a stick between 
The turtle talked, and hurtlei 
kfark well, Oh mighty kmg, V 
Speak m season, ivisely. or ncvert 


death 


Ihe kmg of Banaras asked the BodhA 


y at all 

H,sattva,"Myfnend, 
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are you referring to me 

“It may be you, oh kmg, or it may be some one else”, 
said the Bodhisattva, "but whoever talks beyond measure 
will come to gnef ” 

And from that day the kmg of Banaras, overcommg his 
garruhty, became a man of few words 


KACCHAPA JATAKA 


The Panic-stricken Animals 

Once, when Brahmadatta was the kmg of Banaras, the 
Bodhisattva was bom as a hon When he grew up he 
became the master of a mighty forest near the shore of the 
western ocean Wisely and well did he rule that forest 
teemmg with innumerable beasts, big and small 
Between the forest and the ocean there was a grove of 
palms m which there was a sprmkhng of hel trees as well 
A certam hare hved m this grove under a palm saplmg near a 
full-grown hel tree One day, as the hare was restmg after 
his midday meal, his mmd wandered and he unagmed all 
kmds of strange thmgs Suddenly the thought struck him- 
Tf this earth should break up, what would become of me 
And, as luck would have it, at that very moment a npe hel 
frmt fell upon a leaf of the pahn saplmg 

The hare was shaken out of his revet}’’ He shouted, 
"This sohd earth is coUapsmg! My end approaches!”, and, 
without lookmg behmd him, the timid hare scampered ofi 
After a while he met another hare who asked hun why he 
was ninnmg "Oh, don't ask me, the news is bad mdeed”, 
said the first hare The second hare msisted on an answer 
and kept runnmg after the first Stoppmg for a moment, 
the first exclaimed, "The earth is breaking up Fly for dear 
life ” And so the two contmued their flight 

Very soon they were jomed by otliers until a hundred 
thousand hares found themselves runnmg bhndiy They 
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were^en by a deer who, on being told that the earth was 

other deer A huge 

hnffpl^ ■n'^y foUowed by 

bufWoes oxen, boars, tigers and elephants By degree 

war^^d*?^ saw this meaningless flight, and 

Wlllb **“« 5«ason behind it, he pondered 'Now, now 
h^f ™‘ coUapsmg These foolish animals must 

If I ordmaiy sound for an earthquake 

^ t make an effort to save them, they will aU perish ' 

of a mo intercepted their flight at the foot 
of a mountam He roared loudly and they all stopped huddl- 

ZlTT" a' ^ Th^ kmg^pmached 

SsP dear iiends, what 

IS ^this^ Why are you runnmg away?” 

"Wif treakmg up”, they answered 

After°a^^ 7 ]p reakmg up?”, asked the Bodhisattva 

abwt It ” buffaloes know all 

"We don’t buffaloes They said, 

But the tigers, m 

the boars to i-Jia ^ pomted to the boars, and 

led?e You muc;!- have no know- 

cics and said member of then- spe- 

bi7 o™ "f- - He saw the event i^th 

f.? tb!“rh‘Zbttg"-Z’ ■* - 

•niJif ' ^ myself " 

"Sn TnZ'’ toppened>" 

quietly m the shade of a nah^ 

Zui’ Cn rcS’-CZ ?fl“?.? 
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The hon, who was really the Great Being, understood 
what had happened He reconstructed the sequence in 
his mind 'Ah', he thought, 'it is obvious that a bel fruit 
must have dropped upon a palm leaf Hearing the thud, 
this foohsh hare jumped to the conclusion that the earth was 
commg to an end His fear is the cause of all this confusion ’ 
So he reassured all the animals and said, "I will take the 
hare to the exact spot and find out whether the earth is 
really breaking up Meanwhile all of you must remam 
here Until I return no one is to move or spread pamc ” 
Then, placmg the hare on his back, he ^rang forward and 
proceeded towards the palm grove near the ocean 
" The Bodhisatti'a gentlj^ set down the hare m the grove and 
said, "Come, show me the spot " 

"I dare not", said the hare m a fnghtened voice 
But the hon urged him and assured that no hann would 
come to him So the hare showed him the palm saplmg 
under which he had heard the sound The hon examined the 
place and saw the npe bd frmt that had fallen on the pahu 
leaf He looked around and found no traces of any earth- 
quake Placmg the hare on his back once again, he humed 
back to the forest and approached the assembled beasts 
He told them what had happened and them fears were dis- 
pelled The confusion came to an end and peace descended 
upon the forest 

Indeed, had it not been for the Bodhisatti'a, those innu- 
merable animals would have bhndly rushed to them death 
It was because of the Bodhisattva’s wisdom that they were 
saved 


DADDABHA JATAKA 


The Sacrificial Goat 

There v'as once a Brahmin, well-versed m the t edas and 
renowned as a teacher One day he had a mind to offer a 
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ceremonial feast for his departed ancestors So he fetched 
a goat and said to his pupils, “hly sons, take this goat to 
the nver and bathe him Then adorn him with flowers, 
put a wreath round his neck and biing hun hack ” 

"^’ery good”, said the pupils, and did what they were 
told WTien the goat was bemg bathed and adorned, he 
became conscious of his past hves and suddenly realised 
that on that verj' day he would be freed from all misery and 
obtam final liberation At this thought the goat felt so happy 
that he laughed loudly But a few moments later he thought 
of the Brahmin who was about to kill him The fate that was 
m store for the Br ahmin moved the goat to pity and he began 
to weep 

The pupils were struck with wonder at this strange sight 
They said, “Oh worthy goat, your voice was loud both m 
]oy and m sorrow Why did you laugh and why did you 
weep’” 

The goat said, “Ask me your question m the presence of 
your master ” So the pupils took the goat to their master 
and told him what had happened After hearmg their 
story, the master asked the goat why he laughed and 
wept at the same tune At this the goat recalled his past 
deeds and spoke thus 

“In one of my past existences I, too, was a Brahmin 
I knew the mystic texts of the Vedas and at a feast for the 
dead ofiered a goat, as you are preparmg to do Through 
kflhng that smgle goat I had my head cut off four hundred 
and nmety-mne tunes This is my five-hundredth buth, 
and it IS the last As soon as you kill me I shall be liberated 
for ever That is why I laughed ” 

The Brahmm said, “^Vell, I now understand why you 
laughed But I am still waitmg to hear why you wept ” 
Oh Brahmin”, said the goat, “do you think I wept 
for myselP No, my friend, I wept for yon The penalty 
for lulling a goat is the same for you as it was for me I 
pit}* you, because by takmg nay hfe you are condemiung 
yourself to have your head cut off five hundred tunes ” 
The Brahmm was terrified at these words and said, 
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"Do not be afraid I shall not kill you/’ 

‘‘That makes no difference to me, Brahmm Whether you 
kill me or not, death will visit me today ” 

‘‘Oh no, fnend goat You must not entertain such fehrs 
r shall go with you and guard you all the time ” 

‘‘Weak is your protection, and strong is the force of my 
deeds”, said the goat 

The goat was set at hberty The Brahmm and his dis- 
ciples followed him closely After a while, as the goat was 
browsmg m a bush near a rock, a thunderbolt k^ed him 
on the spot 

In those days the Bodhisattva was hvmg as a tree-divmity 
at that very spot While a large crowd was lookmg at the 
goat, the Bodhisattva seated himself m mid-air by his 
supernatural power Then m a sweet voice he addressed 
the assembled crowd and recited these hnes 

If only men knew that existence is pam, 

Living bemgs would cease from takmg hfe 
Beware, beware ! stem is the slayer's doom 

And the people, who heard this truth preached by the 
Great Bemg, gave up takmg hfe They spent their hves 
m chanty and good works so that m the end they attamed 
to the City of the Gods 

MATAKABHATTA JATAKA 


The Value of a Brother 

Once, m the country of Kosala, three men were ploughmg 
their field at the edge of a forest Now, this forest was 
mfested by robbers and many travellers had been plundered 
by them Some of the victims came upon the farmers and 
thought that they were robbers m disguise Their mmd 
was full of suspicion and the more they pondered the more 
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convinced thev Ijecame that the three men were merely 
pretending to plongh the fields. The poor hnshandmen were 
marched on into the kmg's presence. 

After a while a woman came to the king pleading for the 
prisoners She declared that they were irmocent and, 
weepmg and waihng, prayed for therr release. The ting 
asked m what way the three prisoners were related to her. 
She said that one of them was her husband, one her brother, 
and the third was her son. 

The kmg was moved by her entreaties and said, 'AVell, 
I am not sure that any of them deserves to be set at libertv. 
But as a mark of favour I shall release one of them. Which 
one wifi, you choose^” 

After a moment's thought the woman said, "Sir, I want 
all three of them back. But if I viusi make a choice, I 
would rather request you to release my brother.” 

The king was surpns^ by her choice He asked her why 
she preferred a brother to a son Was not a mother’s love 
stronger than a sister’s ? And, leaving aside this compan- 
Eon, was it not her duty, as a loyal wife, to think of her 
husband before any one else? 

The woman replied, "Your Hajesty, to me it seems clear 
that a brother is, among all my relations, the most pnceless 
treasure. If I live, it is not impossible that I should get 
another husband, even though at the moment I am too 
much distraught to think about it. And if I get another 
husband, it is not impossible that I might get another son 
But alas, who can give me another brother, now that my 
parents are dead^ So please release my brother.” 

The kmg was struck by the woman's mtelhgence and 
released all three of them. 


UCCHAXGA J.^T.tKA 
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The Porter’s Anxiety 

Once upon a tune there was a wicked king named Mahapm- 
gala His sms were many and all his actions unjust In 
all thmgs he saw only his own pleasure and the gratification 
of his wiU He taxed and fined, robbed and mutilated until 
his subjects were crushed to pulp as sugar-cane is crushed 
m a mill Mahapmgala was cruel, fierce and without a 
gram of pity At home he was harsh and implacable to- 
wards his wives, his children and his advisers He was 
a source of irritation to all men, hke a gieck of dust m 
the eyes, hke sand m a dish of soup, like a thorn stickmg 
m the heel 

Now, as it happened, the Bodhisattva was bom as a 
son of Kmg Mahapmgala After contmumg his miqmtous 
reign for many years, the kmg died, and the Bodhisattva 
succeeded him The citizens were overjoyed at the death of 
Mahapmgala The sound of laughter was heard on every 
side The people burnt the kmg’s body with a thousand 
cartloads of wood and poured a thousand jars of water on 
the embers Then they broadcast their rejoicmg m the 
streets by beat of drum The city was decked out with 
flags and banners At every doorstep a pavihon was set 
up where parched com and flowers were scattered 
People sat upon decorated platforms under fine canopies 
There were feasts m every house The Bodhisattva him- 
self sat upon a fine divan on a raised dais His dress was 
magnificent, and a white parasol was raised above him 
The courtiers and householders, the citizens and the servmg- 
folk, all stood around their new kmg 

But, while everyone else rejoiced, one of the doorkeepers 
sighed and sobbed, as though he were m great gnef The 
Bodhisattva observed him and said, "My good fnend, aU 
the people are happy because my father is dead You 
alone stand there weepmg Come, now, teU me the tmth. 
Was my fatlier particularly kmd to you?” And after puttmg 
this question he recited these Imes 
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Cruel to all men ^vas Mahapmgala 

Dead is he now and aU are free to breathe 

Was he, the j^ellow-eyed, so very dear to you? 

Tell us, oh porter, why you mourn so loud 

The porter rephed, "Far from it. Sir I do not weep 
through sorrow Indeed, my head has every reason to rej oice, 
for Kin g Mahapmgala gave me eight blows on the head 
with his fist everjr tim e he came down from his palace or 
went up to it And they were hard blows too, as from a 
blacksrmth’s hammer fear is this "V^Tien the kmg goes 
down to the other world he wiU dehver eight blows on the 
head of Yama, the Lord of helL This he wiU do through 
sheer habit But Yama, frightened by his cruelty, will 
refuse to keep him m hell He will come back to the palace 
and hit me on the head agam That is why I weep " And, 
havmg said this, the porter reated these Imes 

How could Mahapmgala to me be dear? 

I am scared only bj’’ the thought of his safe return 
Alas, he will beat poor Yama on his head, 

I fear that Yama may send him back to us J 

J 

¥ 

Ha\ang understood the reason why the porter wept, tJ(iie 
Bodhisattva tned to console him “Do not be afraid, muy 
man”, he said “Mahapmgala %vill not return He has been'* 
burnt with a thousand cartloads of firewood The bummg- 
place has been soaked with water from a thousand pitchers 
And the groimd has been dug up on all sides Bemgs who 
go to the other world, otherwise than by re-buth, do not 
come back m theu old bodily shape So you must cheer 
up and stop crjung ” 

At this the porter felt reassured and took comfort 


IIAHAPINGALA JATAKA 
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The Fatal Charm 

Long, long ago, when Brahmadatta was the king of Banaras, 
a learned Brahmin hved m a certam village This Brahmin 
had knowledge of many thmgs, but his most precious posses- 
sion was the secret of a charm called Vedabbha This 
charm, repeated at a particular con3imction of the planets, 
brought forth from the sky a shower of several pnceless 
thmgs — gold, silver, pearl, coral, diamond, ruby 

In those days the Bodhisattva was hvmg m the kmgdom 
of Banaras as a pupil of this Brahmin One day the master 
left the village and travelled to the country of Chetti 
for some busmess, taking the Bodhisattva with him On 
the way they had to pass through a forest In this forest 
hved five hundred robbers who had made travel impossible 
m the region They were ruthless, and had earned the title 
of the despatchers because, whenever they caught two persons, 
they defamed one of them and despatched the other to 
collect the ransom If they captured a father and son they 
imprisoned the son and sent the father for ransom Among 
mother and daughter they sent the mother, among two 
brothers they sent the elder one, and among a master and 
disciple they sent the disciple 

As soon as the Bodhisattva and his master reached the 
forest, the robbers seized them In accordance with their 
practice they made the Brahmm their prisoner and sent 
the Bodhisattva for money Before leaving, the pupil 
bowed respectfully and said, "Sir, banish fear from your 
mind Rest assured that I shall come back ivith the money 
m a day or two But I beseech you to remember one thmg 
Today the planets will be m the desired conjunction for 
repeatmg the Vedabbha charm Do not. Sir, 5aeld to temp- 
tation If you repeat the charm and call forth a shower of 
the pnceless thmgs, disaster mil fall upon all of us mclud- 
mg the robbers " 

Having uttered these words of ivaming, the Bodhisattva 
went away to secure tlie money with which he could rescue 
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his master At the hour of sunset the robbers tied up the 
Brahmin with a stout cord and threw him on the ground 
As he lay there he saw the full moon slowly chmbmg over 
the eastern horizon At this sight the Brahmm, reahsmg 
that the heavenly bodies were m a favourable comhmation, 
became agitated and impatient 'Why should I endure 
this agony’, he thought, ‘when I can so easily earn my 
freedom? All I have to do is to repeat the Vedabhha charm, 
obtam the wealth which the robbers want, and go home a 
free man’ 

Havmg made up his mmd the Brahmm called out to the 
robbers When they came near bun he asked, "Fnends, 
Will you please teh me why I have been made prisoner?” 
They said, "Respected Sir, we have detamed you for ransom” 
"Well”, said the Brahmin, "If that is all you want, imtie 
me and be qmck about it I shall get for you all the wealth 
that you crave Bathe my head,_dress me m new clothes, 
sprmkle perfumed water on me and adorn me with flowers 
Then leave me alone ” The robbers did exactly as they 
were told Carefully observmg the position of the planets, 
the Brahmm hfted his eyes to the sky and repeated the 
charm Treasure poured down immedrately The robbers 
picked up their newly acquired wealth, wrapped it mto 
bundles and hurried away, while the Brahrnm followed 
them at some distance 

Now, as luck would have it, a second band of five 
hundred robbers came that way and attacked the first 
The newcomers were victorious When they began to 
impnson the robbers who had secured the treasure, the 
captives cned out, "Fnends, why do you seize us? If you 
are after wealth, get hold of that Brahmm It was from 
him that we have acquired this treasure He has miraculous 
powers Merely by gazmg at the sky he caused a ram of 
nches So the second band of robbers let their captives 
go, caught hold of the Brahmm, and roughly ordered him 
to procure nches for them The Brahmm said, "Gentlemen, 
I should have been delighted to help you But my charm 
vorks only at a particular conjunction of the planets 
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It will be a year before such a conjunction occurs again, 
and if you very kindly wait until then I shall certainly 
mvoke for you a shower of wealth ” 

When the robbers heard this they were infunated They 
shouted, “Scoundrel > You made our predecessors nch 
mstantly But you want us to wait a whole year ” And 
with these words they slashed the Brahmm with a sharp 
sword, cut him m two, and flung his body on the road 
Then they pursued the first band of robbers and, after 
kilhng them aU, seized the treasure But very soon they 
quarreled among themselves about the division of the 
booty Two groups were formed, and they fought and slew 
each other imtil the groups became smaller and smaller 
Eventually, only two of the robbers were left ahve 

The two survivors earned off the treasure and concealed 
it m the forest near a village One of them, sword in hand, 
sat guardmg the treasure while the other went to the village 
for provisions The man who stayed behmd reflected 
‘What a nuisance ! The moment he gets back he will demand 
half the treasure It would be better to destroy hun as 
soon as he returns ' With these thoughts he drew his sword 
and waited for his partner 

Meanwhile the other man had been thmkmg on similar 
lines and was equally eager to have the treasure aU to him- 
self So, after he had cooked the nee, he ate his owm share 
and put a deadly poison m the rest But he had hardly 
set down the dish of poisoned nee when his partner, takmg 
him imawares, struck him with his sword and killed him on 
the spot The survivor hid the murdered man's body in a 
secluded spot Then he ate the nee The poison took eflect 
and wathm a few moments he was dead Thus for the sake 
of the treasure not only did the Brahmm lose his hfe but a 
thousand robbers also penshed 

After a day or two the Bodhisattva came with the ransom 
As he did not find ins master where he had last seen him, 
and as there was no trace of the robbers, he guessed the 
sequence of events After a while, proceedmg along the 
forest road, he saw his master's body cut m two pieces by 
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a sword “Alas”, cned the Bodhisattva, "My master did 
not heed my warmng and perished ” Then he gathered 
some dry sticks and, making a p5n‘e, cremated his master’s 
body A few wild flowers were the only offermg he could 
secure for the ntual 

Further along the road he came upon the five hundred 
despatcjms and a httle further still he met two hundred 
and fifty, and so on until at last he came to the corpses of 
the last two robbers He found the bundles of treasure, 
and near one of the robbers he saw an overturned nce- 
bowl 

The Bodhisattva understood the whole story and reflect- 
ed ‘Through not follo%vmg my advice the self-willed 
Brahmin has brought destruction not only upon himself 
but upon a thousand others Truly, those who seek their 
gam through mistaken means shall reap disaster Even as 
my master's misgmded effort m causmg the ram of treasure 
brought so much destruction, so also shall every man, who 
seeks advantage through wrong means, utterly pensh and 
bnng rum upon others as well ' 

The forest echoed ivith the Bodhisattva’s words The 
tree-divmities applauded him when he uttered the truth 
Retummg home, the Bodhisattva hved out his term of 
life m the exercise of chanty and other good works 

And when the span of his existence came to an end, he 
departed to the heaven that his deeds had won 
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The Panchatantra 


There are several versions of the Panchatantra They all go back to a 
common original, which is irrevocably lost This original version perhaps 
belongs to Kashmir, it is possible that the stories were composed in their 
present form some time between the second and the fourth centuries, 
and the author was probably Vishnusharman That is all that the 
scholars can tell us! 

Centuries ago the Panchatantra stories had already passed into univer- 
sal currency Age aftet age, and in every part of the world, they have 
brought delight to old and young alike What is the secret of this unrivalled 
popularity^ The answer is that no other book in the world contains 
so much practical wisdom, offered in such a palatable form, and expressed 
with such subtle understanding of the aesthetic as well as the psychological 
requirements of human nature 

The Panchatantra is not meant for ascetics It presumes that all- 
round happiness, here and now, is the central aim of life But happiness 
IS not a fruit that is easily plucked You have to struggle for it Un- 
flagging effort, coupled with wit and resourcefulness, leads to success 
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In the southern country there once ruled a great long 
named Amarashakti Many monarchs recognized his over- 
lordship and bowed before his might Kmg Amarashakti 
was not merely powerful, he was also wise, learned and 
mtelhgent He was well-versed m aU the arts and famihar 
with all the principles of practical conduct 

Blessed with so much renown, wealth, abihty and virtue 
the kmg should have considered himself a very happy man 
But he had, imfortunately, one great source of sorrow 
AJl his three sons were utter imbeciles 
For a long tune the kmg endured his anxiety and dis- 
appomtment, hopmg that m course of tune the pnnces 
would overcome their stupidity At last one day he summon- 
ed his advisers and said, “Gentlemen, as you all know, 
my sons are supreme idiots They have neither common- 
sense nor discernment Between them and education there 
seems to be a rooted hostihty When I see them, my kmgdom 
no longer bnngs me any joy It has been said that sons 
are of three kmds — those not yet bom, those that are 
dead and those that are fools WeU, among these the un- 
born and the dead are very much to be preferred Thej'^ 
may cause gnef for a limited period, but fools bnng us 
sorrow throughout hfe To beget a son who turns out to 
be a dunce is hke bujrmg a cow who neither bears a calf 
nor yields milk I beseech you, gentlemen, to ponder over 
my problem You must thmk of some method of avnkenmg 
m my sons a spark of inteUigence ’’ 
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The advisers suggested different solutions, but they 
earned no conviction to the king The sciences and the 
arts recommended by them for the pnnees, as a necessary 
preparation for the awakenmg of mtelhgence, would have 
demanded years and years of study The kmg was on the 
verge of despair, but one of the advisers held out hope 
He said, "Your Majesty, hfe is short and the sciences involve 
much tune What we need is some kmd of a precis contain- 
mg, so to say, the essence of all wisdom and mtelhgence 
We must pick out the fundamental facts and separate 
them from the subsidianes, as swans extract pure milk 
from a mixture of mjJk and water Now, there is only one 
man capable of preparmg such an epitome of wisdom 
That man is Vishnushannaji Let us entrust the pnnees 
to his care I am sure he will make them mteUigent ’’ 
Accordmgly the kmg sent for Vishnusharman When 
he amved, the kmg said, "Sir, you will be domg me a great 
favour by teachmg my sons the art of practical hfe In 
return you shall have the revenue of a hundred villages ” 
The Brahmin rephed, "Listen, Oh Kmgl I am not m the 
habit of seUmg leammg for monetary gam Besides, I have 
no use for money I have attamed a npe old age and objects 
of desire no longer hold out a charm for me So let us 
forget about the revenue from a hundred villages But I 
shall be happy to take charge of your sons And if I do not 
make them, withm a penod of six months, masters of the 
art of mtelligent hvmg, I shall give up my own name ’’ 
The kmg was reheved to hear Vishnusharman's cate- 
goncal promise The boys were handed over to him and he 
took them home There he taught them the five books of 
stones m which the essence of worldly wisdom was compress- 
ed Havmg learned these stones the pnnees became thoro- 
ughly conversant ^vlth all the arts of hfe At the end of six 
months they returned to the Palace cured of their im- 
becility, much to the delight of their royal father 
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BOOK ONE 

Disruption of Friendship 

Once there was a city called Maliilaropya Its buildings 
were magnificent, their walls and spires rose mto the sky 
like the mighty Himalayas In this city, populous and 
overflowmg with wealth, there hved a merchant named 
Vardhamana He was a virtuous man and, through hard 
work, accumulated a vast fortune Once, pondenng over 
his possessions, he reflected ‘Though money is abundant, 
it should be mcreased What is unearned should be earned, 
what IS earned should be preserved, what is preserved 
should be expanded, what is expanded should be profitably 
mvested I must therefore set out and strive to multiply 
my wealth ’ 

And so, coUectmg a large stock of merchandise, he said 
farewell to his parents and took the road to Mathura 
He was accompanied by trusted servants, and his cart 
was drawn by two powerful bulls named Nandaka and 
Sanjivaka By and by the merchant and his followers 
reached a dense forest It was cool and shady, full of 
restful caves and thickets, abounding m bubbling streams 
But it was also the haunt of tigers, bears and other ferocious 
animals While they were passmg through this forest, the 
bull Sanjivaka shpped at a muddy spot and sank upon 
the ground Overcome by the weight of the wagon, he was 
unable to rise and suffered great pam The merchant 
halted for five nights, but when the poor buU did not re- 
cover he left him m charge of servants with a supply of 
fodder and proceeded toivards his destination In a day or 
two the servants, scared by the penis that lurked m the 
forest, abandoned Sanjivaka and joume5^ed to IMathura 
They made a false report to their master "Poor Sanjivaka 
died", they said, "So we performed the last ntes and came 
away What a pity! He was such a fine animal " 

Meanwhile Sanjivaka managed to raise himself up and 
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hobbled to the bank of the Yamuna There he browsed on 
the young shoots of grass and drank his fill from the nver 
Wi thin a few days he grew plump and vigorous Full of 
energy, and high-humped hke Nandi, the bull of Lord 
Siva, he romped about with supreme unconcern 

One day a hon named Pmgalaka came to the Yamuna’s 
bank and heard the bull bellowing loudly The sound was 
imhke an5rthing he had ever heard, and the hon was sorely 
troubled Conceahng his panic he lay down under a imghty 
banyan tree and sent for all his retamers Pmgalaka had 
never experienced any restramt, he had ruled with absolute 
power and was a stranger to caution and fear alike He was 
a hon, and a hon needs no anomtmg Nature herself had 
crowned him kmg But now for the first time he was stncken 
with fear 

Among the innumerable animals m Pmgalaka’s tram, 
there were two jackals named Kara taka and Damanaka 
They were sons of former counsellors but were at that time 
out of employment Damanaka detected a change m the 
kmg's expression and guessed that somethmg was anuss 
"My dear Karataka", he said to his friend, “just look at 
our master Why does he suddenly look so shaken up’” 
Karataka said, "Why should we meddle’ Wise people 
keep to their own affairs The two of us pick up enough 
out of the master’s leavmgs Let’s be content ” 

But Damanaka was not satisfied "After all”, he said, 
"food IS not everythmg We must strive for distmction 
Even a crow can fill his belly so long as he has a beak 
Dogs wag their tads and roll at their masters’ feet for 
scraps of food But elephants have so much self-esteem 
that they have to be coaxed mto eatmg ” 

"Anyway”, said Karataka, "we are out of jobs We have 
no standmg at court So what can we do?’’ 

"Don’t be such a pessiimst, my dear fellow The holder 
of a job may be fired, and a jobless fellow may acquire a 
position of trust if he has real worth I know how to make 
myself useful I have carefully studied Vyasa’s account 
of how clever people behave at the court I understand 
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the duties of a shrewd funcbonary I know that through 
sheer physical proxmuty I can obtain royal favour, for 
kings, hke maidens and creepers, chng to their nearest 
neighbours I know when to keep silent and when to 
answer ” 

Karataka said, "WeU, if you have made up your mmd, 
by all means go and speak to the kmg I wish you luck ” 
And so Damanaka went to meet Pmgalaka When the kin g 
saw him approach, he said to the guard, “Enough of your 
formahties Admit him without ceremony Damanaka is 
an old acquamtance and a counsellor’s son “ So the jackal 
entered the inner enclosure and respectfully sat down at 
the place mdicated to him The kmg greeted hun with his 
formidable right paw and said, “It is ages smce you were 
last seen I do hope you have been m good health ” Da- 
manaka said, “Sir, we are the ancestral servants of your 
dynasty In tunes of need we come forward Even a straw 
may serve a kmg to scratch an ear or to pick a tooth 
But when speech and action are required the kmg has 
to count upon his loyal foUowers I may be a mere jackal 
but you will not depise me for that Silk comes from worms, 
gold from stones, gems from hoods of snakes, and the 
lotus thrives m mud ” 

“My good fellow, have I ever despised you ’ You are 
an old retamer Now teU me what has brought you here ’’ 
“Your Majesty set out to enjoy a drink at the Yamuna 
Why did you suddenly return and camp under this tree 
“For no particular reason, my friend ’’ 

"Of course, if it is a state secret I shall not say another 
word A kmg has to be circumspect ” 

At this Pmgalaka reflected ‘The feUow seems trust- 
worthy One must share one's fears with an honest servant 
or a faithful friend I thmk I should take him mto confi- 
dence ’ And so, lowermg his voice, he asked, “Damanaka, 
did you hear a pecuhar sound commg from the bank of the 
nver ?’’ 

“Yes, master, I did But what of it 

“I am thmkmg of lea\nng this forest on account of this 
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strange voice I think some prodigious creature has come 
here The place is no longer safe ” 

“\^rhat > Is Your Majesty fnghtened by a mere voice? 
All kmds of sounds are heard here We hear the thunder 
of clouds, the wmd rusthng among the reeds, drums, noisy 
carts, temple-hells and so many other noises You cannot 
abruptly leave this forest which was won by your ancestors 
and has been m the family estate for generations Remam 
on the spot until I find out what sort of a creature 
he is ” 

YTien Damanaka was gone, Pmgalaka repented his haste 
T think it was a mistake', he thought, 'to have trusted him 
to the pomt of reveahng my fears The fellow has been out 
of job for some time, and unemplo 3 rment breeds bitterness 
He may betray me to my new enemy ’ Meanwhile Dama- 
naka followed the direction of the sound and came close 
to the bull, who was gruntmg through sheer contentment 
“Well, well”, chuckled Damanaka, “so it is nothmg more 
dangerous than a bull 1 This is luckj’- for me I can now 
have the kmg m my power by feedmg his fears A man re- 
stored to health no longer needs a drug , and a kmg reheved 
of worry no longer needs a counsellor ” So when he returned 
to Pmgalaka he pulled a long face and looked very gnm 
“I managed to see the creature”, he said with a dubious 
expression 

“Really ? Are you tellmg me the truth 
“How could I dare to make a false report ? Besides, it is 
a sm to he to the kmg Sages have declared that the kmg 
IS greater than all the Gods to his subjects The Gods pay 
for good or ill after a hfetime But the kmg pays at once ” 
All nght, all nght, I suppose you did really see luni 
Is he really very formidable ?” 

Why waste words ? Formidable or not, I shall somehow 
manage to brmg him mto your presence ” 

The lion was happy, and Damanaka went back to the 
mer-bank Approachmg Sanjivaka he said, wath great 
show of anger, “Come here, j^ou impudent bull How dare 
you keep up this stupid bello\vmg ^ My master Pmgalaka 
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IS annoyed with you ” Sanjivaka asked, "My fnend, who 
IS this Pmgalaka 

"What I You don’t laiow who my master is ? Just 
wait, you will soon learn My master hves under a banyan 
tree not far from here He is a mighty hon, lord over all 
hfe ’’ 

The very mention of a hon threw Sanjivaka mto pamc 
He considered himself as good as dead When he recovered 
speech, he pleaded with the jackal to mtercede with his 
master on his behalf, so that a safe-conduct may be granted 
to him Damanaka promised to try and went back to 
Pmgalaka "Oh master’’, he said, "that creature is not 
an ordmary bull He has served as the vehicle of Siva 
lumself And he claims that this forest has been given to 
him as a playground ’’ 

"Alas ' My worst fears have come true”, said the hon 
"Only through tlie special favour of the Gods can creatures 
wander m the forest thundering like that Now what shall 
we do 

"Dont worry, Sir”, said Damanaka, "I have told the 
bull that you are the vehicle of Parvati and that the forest 
IS your domam as well as his Furthermore, I have minted 
hun as a guest He will come and befriend you But he has 
asked for a safe-conduct It is for you to judge whether 
you should grant it ’’ 

Pmgalaka was dehghted "Excellent, my dear feUow”, 
he said, "that was most mteUigent of you Of course I 
grant him a safe-conduct You must now brmg him here 
as qmckly as possible , but remember, he too has to bmd 
himself by oatii not to do me harm ” So Damanaka went 
back once agam to Sanjivaka and said, "Well, I have 
persuaded my master to grant you a safe-conduct You 
may come with me without anxiety But you have to act m 
agreement with me And don't take on aus By and by 
we shall both enjoy wealth and power I am a kmg’s retamer, 
and you must know that it does not pay to behave haughtily 
towards royal retamers Don’t forget the story of the mer- 
chant Vajradanta ” 
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‘‘I have never heard of the merchant Vajradanta”, 
said Sanjivaka "What happened to him ?” 

"I shall tell you”, said Damanaka, and he related this 
story 

The Servanfs Revenge 

In a certam prosperous city there once hved a merchant 
named Va]radanta He had a vast private busmess and 
also handled the royal finances He was so clever that he 
managed to gam populanty at the court as well as with 
the common people He had a knack of reconcilmg contrary 
mterests and making himself mdispensable to aU parties 
Now one day the merchant gave a big feast to celebrate 
his daughter’s weddmg He mvited the kmg, the nunisters 
and all the promment citizens When the banquet was 
over, he regaled them with gifts and escorted the kmg 
back to the palace When the party reached the palace, 
the merchant discovered one of the kmg’s domestics, a man 
called Vnshabha, comfortably seated at a prominent 
place He hastened to catch hold of the impudent fellow 
and drove him out of the haU From that moment Vnsha- 
bha vowed vengeance against the merchant He was 
restless all the tune and sought an opportimity to harm the 
man who had humiliated him 

Early one mommg, as the kmg lay half awake, Vnshabha 
was sweepmg the room When he approached the kmg’s 
bed he muttered, "What a shameless fellow this merchant is! 
How dare he make love to the queen!” The kmg was 
startled He jumped out of bed and said, "What nonsense 
have you been taUong, Vnshabha? What is aU this about 
the queen and Vajradanta?” 

Pretendmg to be confused, Vnshabha said, "Forgive me. 
Your Majesty I was awake all mght and so I am feelmg 
very drowsy I do not know what I said Please give no 
thought to the matter ” 

But the kmg’s suspicions were aroused He reflected 
'After aU, such a remark cannot be altogether accidental 
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This man has free entrance to my palace Vajradanta, 
too, comes and goes at his will Perhaps the servant has 
actually seen him caressmg my queen Who can be sure of a 
woman’s faithfulness^’ The more he pondered the more 
convmced he became that Vnshabha had blurted out 
the truth He withdrew his favour from Vajradanta and 
no longer mvited him to the court 'The merchant was 
baffled by the kmg’s sudden mdifference One day, however, 
Vnshabha mocked him m the presence of other servants 
“Be careful, my fnends’’, he said “This merchant is one of 
the kmg’s great favountes He can arrest anyone he wants 
Don’t offend huu, otherwise he wiU box your ears as he 
boxed mme ’’ And ivith these words he laughed loudly 

The mystery now became clear to Vajradanta He re- 
flected 'So, it was Vnshabha’s domg Well, I was foohsh 
to have offended him A servant, however base he may be, 
can always get his vanity satisfied if he is sufficiently close 
to the monarch ’ He went home m deep dejection and 
pondered how he might regam the kmg's favour At last 
he apologized to the servant and presented him with two 
garments of silk Vnshabha’s vanity was flattered “All 
nght, I forgive you’’, he said, “I shall soon restore you to 
the kmg’s favour ’’ 

Next mommg Vnshabha agam pretended to be drowsy 
while he was sweepmg the kmg’s bedchamber “How m- 
teUigent our kmg is’’, he muttered, “While takmg his 
bath he eats cucumbers ’’ The kmg was amazed when he 
heard this remark “What is all this piffle, Vnshabha?’’, 
he said with great annoyance “It is only because you have 
served me for many years that I am sparmg you Other- 
wise such a remark would have cost you your hfe Have 
you ever seen me eatmg cucumbers m the bath-room^’’ 
Vnshabha fell at the kmg’s feet “Forgive me. Oh kmg!’’, 
he said with great show of fear "I did not get a wmk of 
sleep last night My head is reeling I do not know what I 
muttered Please don’t give it a moment’s tliought ” 
At this the Kmg began to wonder whether he had not 
been unjust to the poor merchant He reflected 'This 
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imbecile has been talkmg utter nonsense about me What 
he said about Vajradanta must be equally nonsensical 
I should not have shown disfavour to the poor man How 
could he have caressed the queen? He is a respectable man 
and can never be guilty of such misconduct Moreover, 
smce his downfall the city’s busmess has sufiered ' And 
so he summoned Vajradanta, loaded him with presents, 
and restored hun to favour 

Havmg related the story of Vajradanta, Damanaka said, 
‘‘So you see that a kmg’s servant cannot be trifled with 
You wiU have to do as 1 say ” Sanjivaka replied, "Of 
course, my dear friend How can I ever go agamst your 
wishes ?” 

Damanaka led the bull to his master and, havmg mtro- 
duced them to each other, retired After exchangmg civih- 
ties, San]ivaka described how he had been stranded m the 
forest Pmgalaka hstened with mterest and said, "You 
must now remam here without the shghtest fear My paws 
\vill protect you from aU dangers We shall enjoy many 
amusements together ’’ And then, for the first time m 
many days, the hon went to the Yamuna’s bank with a 
hght heart He drank his fill and bathed m the cool water 
Then he roamed about m the forest, carefree as m former 
days As time passed, the hon and the bull became mtimate 
fnends A hvely affection sprang up between them Sanji- 
vaka, who had studied many authoritative works on the 
subject of conduct and statesmanship, began to give lessons 
to his new comrade The hon's wits were sharpened and he 
gratefully imbibed the education offered to him Gradu- 
ally he was weaned a^vay from forest ways, became urbane, 
and acquired much refinement 

Indeed, Sanjivaka and Pmgalaka spent so much tune in 
each other s company that other animals were kept at a 
distance With the hon’s prowess lulled mto maction 
through the joys of friendship, very httle huntmg was done 
boon there ^vas acute shortage of food As for Damanaka, 
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he was completely forgotten No longer did he have nght 
of entry mto the kmg^s inner circle Pmched with hunger, 
he bemoaned his lot m the company of his fnend Karataka 
‘‘Alas, my fnend”, he said, “You have been proved nght 
Meddhng has done us no good Now our lung takes so 
much dehght m Sanjivaka’s company that he does not 
give a thought to his oivn followers ” 

Karataka said, ‘‘Yes, we are m a spot aU nght In mtro- 
ducmg this grass-eater to the kmg you have been playing 
with fire Now what are you gomg to do 

"I must devise some method of separating the two fnends 
It IS my duty, as a lo3ral servant, to save the kmg from his 
excessive fondness for the bull ” 

"That IS easier said than done Have you the power to 
detach the kmg from this outsider 

"Power is not everythmg Sometimes shrewdness is 
enough, however difificult the goal may be Let us remember 
how the crow killed the dreadful snake ” 

Karataka said that he had not heard the story of the 
crow and the snake , so Damanaka narrated it 

The Crow and the Snake 

Once a crow and his wife made their nest on one of the 
lower branches of a huge banyan tree By and by they 
became deeply attached to their home, and made it cosy 
and comfortable m every way But their happmess did 
not last very long A black snake took up his residence 
among the roots of the tree He started crawlmg through 
the hollow trunk and eating their chicks as quickly as 
they were bom 

^Vhen the crow and his ivife had lost many of their yoimg 
ones, the idea of leavmg their nest was discussed between 
them The crow-hen said to her husband, "i\Iy dear, how 
long wall you allow my children to be devoured by that 
horrible snake ^ Let us make our home elsewhere” But 
the crow fell mto depression at the thought of abandoning 
his nest "We have hved here a long time”, he said "How' 
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can we leave this place ? After aU it is our home We 
should rather think of destroying our enemy ” 

But the enemy is cunnmg and powerful How can you 
hurt him ?” 

"I may not have the power to kiU hnu, but I have ivise 
friends who have mastered aU the works on diplomacy 
and warfare They iviU show me a way out ” 

With these words the crow went to seek the gmdance of 
one of his dear friends, a jackal After relatmg the cause 
of his sorrow the crow said, "My fnend, you must come to 
om r^cue My wife and myself are dymg of gnef at the 
thought of our dear httle ones, so crueUy swaUowed up by 
the black snake" 


Do not worry , said the jackal, "There is an easy way 
out of your trouble You must somehow get hold of a gold 
Cham or necklace belongmg to some kmg or wealthy noble- 
man Then you should deposit the cham m the snake’s 
home The rest ivill be easy ” 

Acting upon the jackal's advice the crow and his wife 
egan to fly far and wide lookmg for a rich man’s estabhsh- 
ment or a royal camp By and by they came to a pool 
where the women of the kmg’s court were disportmg them- 
fr-ken oS theu jewels and laid them on 
e an eizmg her opportunity the crow-hen pounced 
upon one of the gold chams and picked it up with her beak 
ihen tte crow and his vnie humed back homeward, pur- 

^ ^ ® servants and soldiers The crow-hen 

draped the cham m the snakepit and watched 

i he kmg s men, searchmg the tree ^vlth great thorough- 
ness discovered the hole They explored the hole mth 

T n swoUen hood 

th^ I their clubs, recovered 

the cham. and returned to the camp 

,, ^tter that the crow and his ivife hved peacefully 
m the home that they loved so much 


* * * 

Damanaka contmued. "You can thus see. my fnend, that 
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force alone does not always decide The story of the crow 
and the snake shoivs us what a clever device can achieve 
But even more reveahng is the stoiy of the rabbit and the 
lion It happened hke this ” 

The Rabbit Who Outwitted a Lion 

There was once a hon named Bhasuraka He was proud 
of his strength and killed the animals of the forest without 
mercy So one day all the animals met m a conference and 
decided to approach the hon ivith a proposal “Oh, kmg”, 
they said, “please do not kill us mdiscnmmately Thmk of 
the other world It is sinful to take hfe m excess of your 
needs We propose that you remam at home and one animal 
be sent to you every day to satisfy your hunger In this 
way your sustenance wiU contmue and our famihes, too, 
will not be rooted out A cow must not be milked every 
hour, but only m the mommg Remember that the loss of 
his subjects is also the kmg’s loss Have mercy, then, and 
accept our suggestion ” 

The hon said, “Gentlemen, your words are qmte convmc- 
mg I accept the arrangement But remember, if an animal 
does not come to me ever}'- day I shall destroy you all at a 
smgle stroke ” And so the animals began to roam the 
woods mthout fear, choosing one among them to serve as 
the Kmg’s meal every day The different species sent their 
members by turns, selectmg an mdividual who had become 
old, or mdifferent to hfe through rehgious feehngs 

One day it was the turn of the rabbits The rabbit selected 
happened to be a plucky and clever fellow Instead of 
gomg to his death meekly he made up his mmd to tiy his 
wits and lead the hon to destruction So he Imgered on the 
■way and dehberately arrived m the hon’s presence several 
hours after the appomted tune The Kmg was m a rage, 
voivmg to extermmate all the animals the first thmg next 
mommg 

The rabbit approached at a leisurel}’’ pace, boned low, 
and stood before the hon Bhasuraka thundered, “So, 
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you are supposed to be my dumer 1 Measly thmg, you are no 
more than a smgle morsel to me And you dare to keep me 
waitmg for hours' Is that how the annuals keep theur agree- 
ment? I shall kiU every smgle one of them ” 

The rabbit said with great show of respect, "Master, 
the fault IS not mme, nor are the other animals to blame 
Somethmg unexpected happened ” 

"What happened? TeU me quickly, while you are still 
outside my jaws ” 

"Master, as you see I am too small to satisfy your appetite 
That IS why We other rabbits were sent along with me 
We were aU commg here at the appomted tune, but a hon 
emerged from a big hole under the ground and stopped us 
‘Where are you gomg,’ he asked On our repl 5 ang he said, 
'Pray to your family deity I want to eat you ' We rephed, 
‘You have no nght to eat us We are the dinner of Bhasuraka, 
our imghty kmg ’ At this he jeered at us and said, ‘This 
forest belongs to me Bhasuraka is a thief Bnng hun 
here at once and I shall show you who is the master ’ And 
so he detamed my comrades, sendmg me to you with his 
challenge That is why. Oh Kmg, I could not come m tune ” 
"Who is this rascal”? said Bhasuraka, "Lead me to hun at 
once I shall have no peace of mmd until I drive hun away ” 
The rabbit said, "Qmte so A true wamor brooks no 
msult But you must be cautious This feUow hves m a 
fortress And a smgle fortress is equal m might to a 
thousand elephants ” 

"I don’t care where he hides I shall loll hun aU the same 
An enemy must be destroyed at once He must never be 
permitted to grow ” 

"Very well But it was my duty to ivam you of your 
enemy’s strength You must not underestimate hun ” 
"What busmess is it of yours, you unp? Show me this 
fortress ” 

Tliereupon the rabbit led Bhasuraka to a deep well and 
said, "^Master, your very approach has terrified the thief 
He has crawled mto his hole You can see hun if you peep 
into it ” 
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The hon peeped into the well and saw his own reflection 
in the water Fool that he was, he mistook the reflection 
for a real hon and roared loudly The sound re-issued from 
the weU with redoubled loudness At this Bhasuraka was 
mad with anger, hurled himself upon his imagmary rival, 
and met his death The rabbit earned the happy news to the 
animals, who thereafter hved contentedly m the forest 

* ♦ * 

Karataka, havmg hstened to the story of the rabbit’s 
cleverness, said, "Don’t you thmk, my fnend, that this is 
an exceptional case? I still hold that a person of feeble 
powers should not try to be tncky with great people " 
Damanaka retorted, "Feeble or strong, one must take 
determmed action when the occasion demands it The 
Gods are on the side of those who are vigorous m their 
efforts ’’ 

And so, determmed to retneve his position, Damanaka 
again went to meet Pmgalaka The Kmg welcomed him 
and asked him what he wanted Damanaka answered, “Mas- 
ter, I bring tidmgs that are important, though unpleasant 
No devoted attendant likes to cany bad news, and yet 
loyalty demands that the truth must be told, so that imme- 
diate action may be taken ” 

"Come, come, my good fellow", said Pmgalaka, "What is 
all this about?” 

"Oh Kmg, prepare yourself for a shock Tins feUow, 
San]ivaka, has gamed your confidence for treacherous ends 
lie has been exammmg your strength and weakness, your 
advisers and matenai resources His plan is to kill you 
and seize royal power for himself And I have reason to 
beheve that he is mtendmg to carry out his design very 
soon That is why I have hastened here to \vani you ” 
This report came to Pmgalaka hke a bolt from the blue 
For a while he was sunk m stupor and did not sa3>- a word 
Damanaka, pretendmg to be m great distress, said, "Alas, 
how difficult and depressmg is a counsellor's task Witli 
what sadness he must discharge his duty* Your ^Majesty, 
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do you not see that Sanjivaka already manages state affairs 
without any restramt? He is only waiting for the final step ” 
But why should he change so suddenly? Moreover, 
even if he has changed, I cannot consider hun to be my 
enemy Once dear is always dear, even if there are signs 
of fickleness Our bodies may become decrepit, but we 
chug to them all the same And similarly our heart chugs 
to a loved one, even if his actions are improper ” 

Yes, it does That is why it is so difficult to get on m the 
world But a wise person, and especially a vase kmg, must 
abandon a traitor, dear though he be Let us remember 
the song that the women smg ‘What is the good of golden 
ear-rmgs, if they lacerate your ears?' Towards a person such 
as Sanjivaka, pity is out of place I must speak out, though 
truth IS seldom flattenng A king should never leave tried 
servants and hearken to strangers ” 

By this time Pmgalaka's confidence m his friend had 
already become shaky "When he appeared as a supphant”, 
he said, "I gave hun safe-conduct How can he prove 
ungrateful?” But Damanaka retorted, "A rogue does 
not ask a reason before he shows hostihty You may feed 
a dog on damties, but you cannot straighten his tail It is 
no use offering perfume to a corpse It is a ^vaste of energy 
to plant lotuses m dry earth Never trust an ungrateful 
fellow, otherwise you will repent, hke the Brahnun who 
rescued the goldsmith ” 

Pmgalaka said he had never heard the story So Da- 
manaka narrated it 

The Goldsmith's Ingratitude 

There was once a Brahmin named Tyaga He vas poor 
and his vnie always scolded hun "Get up. you lazy Brah- 
mm , she would say, "Be up and domg, you idler Don’t 
you see that the children are starving? Go and get some food ” 
At last, tired of heanng these taimts, the Brahnun left 
IS home and set out on a long journey After a few days 
he entered a dense forest Parched with thirst, he searched 
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for water and eventually came upon a well When he looked 
in, he discovered that a tiger, a monkey, a snake and a man 
had fallen mto the well AH of them saw the Brahmm and 
the hope of rescue dawned m their hearts 

The tiger was the first to speak “Oh worthy Brahmm'', 
he said, “there is great merit m savmg life Please pull me 
out so that I may return and jom my family “ 

“Indeed said the Brahmm, “the very mention of a 
tiger makes me shiver And you want me to pull you out ?'' 

“I give my word of honour”, the tiger said, “That no 
harm will come to you Please have mercy and save me 
You will see that I shall always be grateful ” 

And so the Brahmm pulled out the tiger After a while 
he rescued the monkey also Then the snake, too, cned for 
help The Brahmm shuddered at the very thought of 
touchmg him, but when the snake repeatedly promised 
that he would not bite the Brahmm pulled him out All 
the three animals expressed their thankfulness and mvited 
the Brahmm to their respective homes 
The tiger said, “My cave is m a wooded ravme on the 
slope of that mountam You must caU on me so that I 
might repay the debt of your kmdness to some extent ” 
The monkey said, “By the side of the cave that my fnend 
has mentioned there is a waterfall My home is ]ust near 
the waterfall Do come whenever you feel hke it ” 

The snake was very bnef He simply said, “Remember 
me m the hour of need ” 

Meanwhile the man, who was still at the bottom of the 
weU, was shoutmg for help All the three animals warned 
the Brahmm agamst rescumg hun "The man is a vdlam”, 
they said “Never trust him ” But he cned so piteously 
that the Brahmm was moved He thought ‘After all he is 
a man hke me How can I leave him m the well, when I have 
]ust rescued these animals^ ' And so he pulled out the man too 
“I am a goldsmith”, said the man, “If you have any 
gold to be worked mto shape brmg it to me " With these 
words he started for home And the animals, too, went 
their respective ivays 
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The Brahmin contmued his wandenngs for a long time. 
WTien at last he started for home he remembered the 
monkey's mvitation He visited the monkey’s home and 
was received with great affection The Brahmm enjoyed 
the dehcious fnnts offered to him Then, satisfied tliat the 
monkey had sho^vn his gratitude, he ^■lSlted the tiger. 
There, too, he was treated with utmost cordiahtj* And 
when the Brahmm said farewell to him, the tiger gave him 
man^’^ gold ornaments "These belong to a prmce whom I 
once killed m the forest”, he said, "Take them, my fnend, 
as a humble token of gratitude ” 

The Bra hmin thought that by selhng the jewels he would 
get enough mone}’’ to hve comfortabty mth his familj’’ 
And then he suddenly thought of the goldsmith whom he 
had saved from the well He said to lumself 'Surel}’’ I can 
get these gold ornaments sold at a proper price through 
the help of my fnend After all I did save his hfe ’ So he 
msited the goldsmith and told him what he wanted 
The goldsmith ofiered him a seat and placed food and 
water near him Then he said, "Please remam here while 
I show j’’our gold to an expert ” And, shppmg out of tlie 
house, he went straight to the kmg’s palace There he in- 
formed the officers that a Bra hmin with stolen propeii^*^ 
was m his house The officers lost no tune m arrestmg the 
Brahmin He was put m fetters and the kmg ordered him 
to be executed the next mommg The man had abandoned 
all hope when he suddenlj’’ remembered the snake’s words 
'Thmk of me m an emergency’ So he called upon the snake 
to help him 

The snake immediately appeared and, when he was ap- 
posed of the situation, said, "I see a M-ay out of this I 
shall bite the kmg’s favourite queen All the conjurers and 
ph\*sicians will fail to cure her As soon as j^u touch her 
r shall vnthdrav the poison The kmg will not onh’ release 
3 ou but lavish favours upon jmu ” 

The plan was earned out The snake bit the queen and 
there ivas great commotion m the palace AU the antidotes 
vere toed, druggists and snake-charmers were summoned 
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When everyone failed, the Brahmin offered to cure her 
He was led to the queen’s chamber and at the mere touch 
of lus hand the poison was neutrahsed 

The Brahmm received great honour and wealth He 
revealed to the kmg how the goldsmith had betrayed him, 
while the animals whom he had rescued had proved their 
gratitude The kmg arrested the goldsmith and appomted 
the Brahmm to a high office 

♦ * * 

"That IS why”, Damanaka said, 'T am wammg you about 
this Sanjivaka The fact that you have been kind to him 
IS no guarantee of his gratitude Moreover, smce your 
association with the bull you have neglected aU the three 
values of kingship — virtue, wealth and love The admims- 
tration has slowed down, conquests have stopped and loyal 
friends have been neglected ” 

Pmgalaka was considerably shaken by Damanaka's 
arguments "Well, what should I do he asked, "Shall I 
warn him 

"Warn hun ? That would be the most disastrous pohcy 
Does a wise person ever warn an enemy ? Not by a word, 
nor by a gesture must you arouse his suspicions ” 

"But, after all, he is a mere grass-eater How can he do 
me any harm ?” 

"Yes, he is a grass-eater But he may carry out his plan 
through others who are not Whichever way you look at it, 
the situation is dangerous My lord, let me repeat that a kmg 
must not neglect his trusted servants Whoever leaves his 
fnends and chenshes strangers suffers Thmk of what 
happened to the blue jackal ” 

But Pmgalaka had never heard of the blue jackal So 
Damanaka related the foUowmg story 

The Blue Jackal 

Once a jackal named Chandarava hved near the suburbs of 
a city One day hunger goaded him mside the city where 
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he roamed the streets, lookmg for food The city dogs 
barked at him and snapped at his limbs with their sharp 
teeth, until the poor jackal was terrified He fled bhndly, 
tiymg to escape from the dogs, and strayed mto a dyer’s 
house There he fell mto an mdigo tub and lay concealed 
for many hours 

At dawn he managed to crawl out of the tub and somehow 
reached the forest, his body dyed a deep blue All the animals 
of the forest gaped at him m amazement They thought 
that an exotic creature had mysteriously appeared, and, 
scared for their hves, kept at a distance 

Takmg advantage of their dismay, Chandarava called 
to them, "Now, now, you foohsh creatures * don’t he afraid 
Indra has taken mercy on you Smce you had no monarch 
Indra has anomted me as your kin g My name is Chanda- 
rava You may hve peacefully under my protection ” 
At this aU the a nim als of the forest — hons, tigers, monkeys, 
leopards, elephants, rabbits and the rest — bowed before 
him and si^'ore loyalty "Oh, master’’, they said, "tell us 
our duties, and we shall carry them out ’’ So Chandarava 
appomted a hon as his chief minister, a tiger as his personal 
valet and a leopard as the custodian of his betel-box An 
elephant was made the door-keeper and a monkey was 
placed m charge of the royal umbrella But when jackals 
came near tum he msulted them and drove them aivay, 
although they were his own kith and kin 

In this way Chandarava hved m kin gly glory Lions 
and tigers killed animals for him and he ate the most deh- 
cious morsels And then he distributed the remamder of 
the food m a grand, royal manner 

One day, while he was sittmg m his court, he heard the 
noise made by a pack of jackals nearb}'^ At this his body 
qmvered vath pleasure and tears of joy filled his eyes He 
jumped up and gave vent to a piercmg howl For a moment 
the animals surrounding him were stunned But soon they 
understood the situation and felt ashamed at the discovery 
that they had been imposed upon by a mere jackal They 
pounced on him Chandarava tried to escape but a tiger 
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pursued lum and tore him to bits 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“That IS why”, Damanaka continued, “I say that one’s 
own fnends should never be abandoned Whoever does so 
comes to gnef ” 

Pmgalaka said, "You are nght But I am still not 
convmced that Sanjivaka wants to attack me Can you 
describe some of the gestures by which I may guess his 
aggressive designs?” 

"Certamly”, said Damanaka “If he comes m your presence 
with his limbs relaxed, with horns bent to one side, and if 
he approaches you timidly, you should conclude that he 
harbours treachery m his mmd ” 

“Very well, I shall watch out for these symptoms”, 
said Pmgalaka 

Damanaka took his leave After a while he went back 
to the buU, and put up a show of depression San]i- 
vaka asked him, “What is the matter, my fnend? You 
seem to be m low spints ” Damanaka said, “Alas, he who 
waits upon a kmg must endure a never-endmg succession 
of worries His life is not his own He must pass sleepless 
nights ” 

San]ivaka was baffled “You are hiding something from 
me”, he said, “You must tell me what is bothering you ” 

“I suppose I must, however unpleasant the task might 
be It is on your account that I am m misery The master 
has turned agamst you He is determined to loll you and 
feed all his followers on your body Ever smce I came to 
know this, I am utterly dejected ” 

At this Sanjivaka began to shake with fear “What evil 
fate is mmel”, he exclaimed, “I served the kmg most 
loyally and showed nothmg but friendship towards hun 
If a fnend is angry for a cause one can remove it But 
how can anyone pacify causeless wrath Alas, what ivxong 
have I done to your master?” 

“Don’t be a simpleton ICmgs often love to mflict mjunes 
without reason Serpents defile sandal trees and crocodiles 
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lurk m lotus pools Likewise, makce often dwells in royal 
hearts You must never place your trust m a kmg 
He may be aU honey at first, but he turns mto poison when 
it smts him, or when he is misgmded by unscrupulous 
people Remember what sad fate overtook Krathanaka, 
the camel, when he trusted the hon ” 

Sanjivaka said, "I would like to hear the story of this 
camel ” And so Damanaka told him this story 

How Kiathanaka was Betrayed 

Once a rich merchant set out on a long journey with valuable 
brocades and other goods loaded on a pack of camels 
After traversmg a long distance one of the camels, whose 
name was Krathanaka, was overcome \vith fatigue As the 
merchant was not m a position to huger at that place he 
left the camel behmd and proceeded In course of tune 
Krathanaka recovered his strength and made his way to a 
forest nearby 

In this forest there hved a hon named Madotkata He 
had for his mtimate compamons a leopard, a crow and a 
jackal They saw the camel from a distance and were 
suipnsed by his strange shape The hon approached him 
and asked, “My dear fellow, who are you and where have 
you come from^” Euathanaka descnbed m detail how he 
was taken ill and stranded, at wluch the hon felt pity and 
guaranteed his personal security So the camel jomed their 
company and was treated as a fnend 

One day the hon received a thrust from an elephant’s 
tusk and was severely wounded He had to keep to his cave 
A week passed and he was still unable to hunt His com- 
panions began to feel the pangs of hunger The hon felt 
sad but was helpless “Round up some animal’’, he said, 

and bnng hun near me Even m my present condition I 
wiU manage to kill it ” 

The companions roamed far and ivide but were unable 
to round up any animal that could have served as food 
So the crow and the jackal met separately and hatched a 
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plot “My fnend”, said the jackal, “Why must we wander 
m the woods m search of food? Here is this camel He trusts 
our kmg, and he is big enough to last us for qmte some time ” 
“An excellent idea", said the crow, “But do you think 
the Master will agree to kiU him? He has guaranteed the 
camel's security " 

“No harm trymg I will try to persuade the Master" 
With these words the jackal went to the hon’s cave and 
said, “Master, we searched the entire forest but were unable 
to round up a smtable animal We are now too tired to move 
a muscle Moreover, we are pamed to see you fasting There 
IS only one thing to do We have got to kiU Krathanaka ” 
Madotkata was horrified by the proposal “Shame on 
you”, he said, “Never dare to repeat the suggestion, or I 
Will stnke you dead I promised his personal security. 
How can I kill hun?” 

The jackal, havmg failed to persuade the hon, now 
changed his tactics “I agree with you. Master”, he said, 
“It would be smful to kill hun without provocation But 
it would be qmte another matter if he were to offer his 
life to you out of devotion and gratitude No blame would 
attach to you m that case However, if this is not possible 
you must kdl us one by one What is the worth of our 
miserable fives if they cannot be spent m your service? 
Moreover, if you were to die of hunger we shaU, m any 
case, plunge mto the funeral pyre out of gnef Smce we have 
to die either way, why not kill us and sustam your strength”? 

These words made a deep impression on Madotkata 
The idea of killing his own companions was abhorrent to 
hun He reluctantiy agreed to kill the camel provided the 
latter voluntarily offered himself 
The jackal rejomed his friends and said, “Gentlemen, 
the Master’s condition is critical Himger has laid him low 
He IS smkmg If the kmg goes, what will happen to this 
forest? Let us go and offer him our ovm bodies In this 
way we shall pay our debt of gratitude to him and also 
earn ment for the hfe to come ” 

So they all went and sat down with tearful ej'es by the 
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side of Madotkata The crow was the first to speak “Oh, 
beloved Master , he cned, “please eat me and support 
your life at least for half a day Please give me this chance 
of acqumng heavenly bhss ” 

The jackal cut him short and said, “Friend crow, this is 
mdeed noble of you But your body is so small that the 
Master cannot satisfy his hunger by eatmg you You have 
shown your loyalty Now make way and let me do my duty ’ ’ 
With these words the jackal bowed low and addressed the 
hon with haH-shut eyes “Master, please utilize my body 
Md lengthen your hfe The life of a servant is eternally 
forfeit to his Lord m heu of the pay he receives By takmg 
away this life the Master commits no sm On the contrary 
he bestows upon the servant the ment of samthness 
Not to be outdone, the leopard said, "Excellent, my 
end, excellent But I am afraid even your body is rather 
too smaU Besides, it would not be proper for the Master 
to ^t you If you vnh forgive my saymg so, your family 
ardly constitutes food fit for a kmg You have done your 
bit, now let me ^vm the Master's grace ” And so the leopard 
owe ow e ore Madotkata and, with great show of devo- 
tion, begged to be eaten 


+ii ^ ^ these touchmg offers, Krathanaka 

oug What elegant phrases these fellows have been 
Master has not touched any of them 

Th ^ ^ ° ^ speech worthy of the occasion 

hese three will, I know, contradict me ' And so he said, 
Fnend leopard, how can the Master eat you? You are 
nis kinsman Make way for me “ 

"Master, none of 

consiirmnB"^° 1^ eaten Please prolong your hfe by 

A<? ^ ^ ^ ment everlasting ” 

signal Til ^ Uttered these words the hon gave the 

n^a’^ wT PO°r Kratha- 

pecked out his eyes And all of 
them, famished as they were, devoured him 
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Having heard this story Sanjivaka was convinced that, 
in spite of the safe conduct promised by him, Pmgalaka 
would not hesitate to kill him So he asked Damanaka, 
"My fnend, give me some tips How can I guess the Kmg’s 
mtentions?'’ 

Damanaka answered, "\Vhy, that is easy As you know, 
he usually sits on a slab of stone vuth his limbs relaxed 
If you find that now his tail is drawn m, paws gathered 
together, and ears pricked up, and if you detect a watchful 
look m his eyes while you are still far ofi, you may be 
sure that he is bent upon treachery ” 

When Damanaka was gone, San]ivaka took stock of the 
situation ‘What am I to do^’, he thought, 'I might go 
away elsewhere, but then some other creature wiU kJl me 
After aU, this is a ]ungle Alas, when the Master is furious 
one cannot feel safe even m flight The only course open to 
me is to approach the hon When he sees me as a supphant 
he might spare my hfe ’ 

And havmg come to this conclusion he slowly started, 
troubled m spirit and shakmg with fear When he was 
stiU far ofi he saw Pmgalaka m the posture described by 
Damanaka He was convmced that the hon had deaded 
to kill him So he mstmctively bent his horns and approa- 
ched tunidly 

Pmgalaka, m his turn, saw the bull m the attitude predic- 
ted by Damanaka So he made a sudden spnng at his 
former fnend San]ivaka, though his body was tom by 
sharp claws, attacked the hon’s beUy ivith his horns, and 
managed to break away from hun Both of them stood m 
fightmg postures, ready to fall upon each other 

Damanaka and Karataka were watchmg the fight from a 
distance They had been fnends for a long tune But now 
Karataka ivas revolted by the tragic results of his fnend’s 
conspiracy "You fool”, he said, "Yfliat have you done! 

In settmg these two at enrmty you have done a mcked deed 
You have brought trouble and confusion to the entire 
forest You claim to be a counsellor Don’t you know that 
a counsellor’s duty is to tiy^ concihation first and last’ 
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What calamitous advice have you given our Master! You 
could not see the two of them happy, and so you have 
broken up their friendship Even I can trust you no longer 
Who can count on a friend like you? It is much better to 
associate with a far-sighted enemy than with a stupid 
fnend After all, the robber died for his own victims ” 
"What robber are you talkmg about?”, asked Damanaka, 
and Karataka told him the foUowmg story 

The Thoughtful Enemy 

There was once a pnnce who had two close compamons — 
a merchant’s son and a scholar’s son The three of them 
passed their tune m vanous diversions and entertainments, 
both hterary and otherwise The pnnce had no mterest 
left m archery, huntmg, the science of warfare and 
other royal occupations At last one day bis father rebuked 
hun roundly for his mdiSerence to kuigly pursuits 
The pnnce told his fnends how severely the kmg had 
upbraided him They rejomed that their fathers, too, had 
smular ideas and had often pulled them up for their mdi- 
fference towards commerce and scholarship respectively 
The pnnce said, "My fnends, we are aU m the same boat 
We share a common gnef We have aU been msulted by 
our fathers We cannot remain here any longer Let us go 
somewhere else ” 

Then they fell to discussmg where it would be advisable 
to go The merchant’s son said, "No desire can be fulfilled 
without money Let us go to the Mountam of Prospenty 
There, if luck is with us, we shall find precious gems And with 
this wealth we can proceed to enjoy all that we crave for ” 
And so they journeyed to the Mountam of Prospenty 
Gmded by a fnendly providence each of them found a 
pnceless gem But when they began their return journey, 
a doubt arose m their mmds Knowmg that they would 
have to pass through deep forests, they were fnghtened at 
the prospect of bemg attacked by bandits Pondermg over 
their predicament, they at last decided to swallow the 
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gems and carry them m their stomachs In this way, they 
felt, even the most thorough search of their persons would 
not reveal their wealth 

Durmg their next meal each mserted his gem m a mouthful 
of food and swallowed it While they were domg so, a 
man restmg on the slope of the mountam watched them. 
He reflected “What lucki I have been trampmg this moun- 
tamside for days and have found nothing, while these 
fellows have discovered magnificent gems I shall become 
then travelhng companion and, when they are sunk m 
sleep, I shall despatch them Then I can cut open their 
stomachs and secure the gems' 

With this evil thought m his mmd the man descended 
from the mountam, approached them, and said, "Gentlemen 
I lack the courage to travel through the forest all by myself. 
Will you be so good as to admit me m your groups I shall 
be most grateful to you, and you may rest assured that 
I shall not be a burden ” The ^ree friends, bemg fnendly 
and unsuspectmg by nature, agreed, and aU of them con- 
tmued the journey together 'SVhile passmg through the 
forest they reached a milage inhabited by robbers Then 
chief kept a number of cage-buds m his hut He understood 
the meanmg of all then songs and thus often acquued strange 
information Now one of these buds began to smg as soon 
as he saw the four travellers The chief of the robbers heard 
the song mth great dehght He summoned his followers and 
said, "Just hsten to the bud's song He says there are 
precious gems m the possession of those travellers Catch 
them and brmg them here " 

The robbers, obe5mg theu orders, rounded up the tra- 
vellers and led them to the chief’s hut The chief thorough!}^ 
searched the travellers ivith his own hands but found no- 
thmg So he set them free But as soon as they had been 
freed the bud sang the same song agam Tins happened 
a number of times, until the cluef got angi^* and said, 

"I have tested this bud agam and agam He never tells 
hes Where are the gems^ Out with them'” The travellers 
protested sajmg, "If we had anj* gems would 5*ou not haic 
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discovered them^ You have earned out a most careful 
se^ch ” But the chief retorted. “I don’t know about that 
The bird says over and over agam that the gems are m 
your possession They must be mside your stomachs 
It IS now evemng I spare you for the night Tomorrow 
mommg I shall cut you open ” And with these words he 
flung them m a dark cell 

Now the thief who had ]omed the three companions with 
e^ mtentions reflected ‘Alas, m the mommg I must die 
Along with the others I shall also be kiUed It is best, then, 
mat I should offer my own body first In this way I may 

^ wickedly planned to 
^ When my stomach is cut open and the robber-chief 
tods no^g precious m it. he ^vllI reconsider the idea of 
^flmg the others Heartless though he is, he will shrmk 
from needless murder Thus by saving their hves and wealth 

\ ® domg a generous deed and shall gam raent That 
^vlll be a wise man’s death’ 

^ ® robbers dragged the traveUers 

^ ceU and prepared to slash their belhes The thief 
ong them clasped his hands m prayer and said, “At least 
^t me this favour Cut my belly first so that I may not 
^e to wtaess the butchenng of my brothers ’’ The chief 

killed hun But 
^^elly he 

^ I done !’’, 

wh^^r ^ ^ a man from 

Sim u"" too. have probably 

untom.YLr'w "“"“S the forest 

unmanned, reached the city ivith their wealth intact 


to^hale a Wis ’ '^^tatafca continued. "I feel that it is better 

Sfastota , “ "‘“P*'* ^™nd You, whom our 

ha4 do^ haan the cause of his disaster You 

done wrong, and a person like you must shunned '' 
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Karataka’s denunciation was lost upon his fnend Les- 
sons m morahty held no appeal for hun So he quietly 
edged away Meanwhile Pingalaka and Saujivaka had 
renewed their battle Very soon the bull's resistance was 
over, and Pingalaka killed hun When he saw his beloved 
fnend lying dead, the hon's anger melted away He was 
overwhelmed by gnef and repentance "Alas, what have 
I done !”, he bewailed, "Sanjivaka was my dearest fnend, 
and I have killed hun with my own hands How could I do 
such a monstrous thmg ” And then, wipmg his tears with 
his blood-smeared paw, Pmgalaka sobbed for a long tune 
Karataka approached him and drove home the lesson of 
the great calamity "AU this has happened, Su," he said, 
"because you trusted a smgle adviser, and an unscrupulous 
one at that A kmg is always surrounded by petty mdi- 
viduals who are waitmg to lead their Master astray When 
they succeed, that is the end of royal glory A monarch 
should always consult his counsellors separately and then 
amve at his own decision Sometimes thmgs appear m a false 
hght A firefly is mistaken for a spark of fire and the sky 
looks flat Likewise an argument may look very convmcmg, 
but the kmg must examme it closely to see if it is really 
sound He must always consider the ultimate issue and 
take mto account the complexities of every situation 
Above aU he must be his own master ” 

In this way Karataka gave befitting advice to the hon 
The damage, however, had already been done A tender 
friendship had been broken up, the kingdom had suffered 
through suspense and stnfe, and an innocent and valuable 
compamon had been killed And all this because Pmgalaka, 
the Kmg of the Forest, had allowed himself to be led away 
by a greedy and mahcious jackal 
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BOOK II 


The Enmity of Owls 
and Crows 


On the outskirts of a prosperous city in the southern country 
ere was once a mighty banyun tree, with countless branches 
spread over a vast area In this tree there hved a tnbe 
of crows ruled by a wise kmg named Meghavama The 
tog ^s ]ust and his subjects were loyal AU of them hved 

tStXe ^ braiiches of 

however, one great source of anxiety As 
the result of an ancient grudge, a tog of owls, Anmardana 

Meghavama’s subjects 
camp arrnc ^ ^ coume of his wandermgs, Anmardana 

merrily ^ ^ he killed hun on the spot and passed on 

m^raU^'s Meghavama sum- 

cprr^TTc n said. Gentlemen, the situation 

oomT f! proud and powerful He always 

cowefa tT We cannot 

the (Hv hecau^ by night we are helpless and m 

we do^ enemy hides himself m his fortress What shall 

^ chalk out a 

we chanee oin^h ^ ™ake peace, or go to war ? Shall 
alhes or take mnn T ourselves ? ShaU we seek 

The toe had ° «^eption ? Speak up, gentlemen ” 

U]]ivi Sanuvi Their names were 

toed to-u„.^‘:^d Xd op^^'r 

Ujjivi rephed, "Your Mam^tv T ^ 

One shoulfl nni- ^lesty, I am m favour of peace. 

sides war^h^ ^ f ^gamst a powerful enemy Be- 

to a Z We must never 

enemv’c ’ should rather endure paui Under the 
e^cmys pressure ve should hend hke a reed mX th^ 
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strike back like a serpent The cloud does not make war 
agamst the wmd, though the wmd is bent upon scattering 
it” 

The king next asked the opinion of Sanjivi He said, 
"Sir, I disagree The enemy is greedy, merciless and without 
prmciples With such people concihation is impossible 
We should rather fight and try our fortunes m the battle- 
field He has hunuhated us If we propose peace, he will 
fall upon us with redoubled vigour Concihation only feeds 
an enemy's violence, like drops of water sprmkled on boihng 
butter My fnend U]]ivi refers to the enemy's power and 
strength But this argument is not decisive The small 
can often kill the great through energy and skill The hon 
gets the better of the elephant We may be small, but that 
is no reason why we may not defeat the owls No, Sir 
Peace is ruled out I am for war ” 

It was Anujm's turn to give his opmion He put on a 
cautious expression and slowly said, 'The enemy is vicious 
and powerful Peace and war are both fraught vath dangers 
In my opmion the only way is to change our headquarters 
Thereby we can retreat for the tune bemg, m order to mvade 
at the nght moment The matter has been discussed by 
the classical writers with due regard to cause and effect 
Often m the past nughty kmgs have abandoned their realms 
m order to stage a victonous counter-attack Even rams 
draw back before attackmg vigorously And the hon's 
spnng is most deadly when he crouches before he strikes 
We must not make this a question of pnde We liave to do 
what the occasion demands The present moment is no 
tune for either peace or war ” 

At this Prajivi said, "Oh Kmg, I am afraid I cannot 
approve of any of these suggestions Change of base mil do 
no good A crocodile at home can defeat even an elephant, 
but on ahen temtoiy even a dog can harass it We should 
neither make overtures of peace nor laimcli an offensive, 
nor change our headquarters We must firmly entrench 
ourselves here and ^valt till the enemy’s strcngtii is ex- 
hausted If an army stands firm, well-equipped with all 
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the materials, the besiegers feel helpless Let ns mute and 
stick confidently to onr ancestral home ” 

ileghavama then turned to Chiranjm and asked, “3Iy 
friend, vrhat have yon to say Chiranjivi said, “La my 
opmion vrhat vre need is the friendship of strong allies 
Vvlthont friends no stmggle can be snccessfuEy vraged 
Even the fire needs the support of the vrind- It is not 
necessary to leave onr home, but it is necessary that vre 
obtam assistance from outside The ally vre seek need not 
be povrerfnL Even tvro vreak friends can score over a smgle 
povrerfnl enemy/’ 

Having heard these opinions Meghavama turned tovrards 
a venerable old crovr named Sthrrajivk Farsighted and 
vnse, resourceful and thoroughly conversant vrith all the 
textbooks of pohtical science, Sthirajivi vras the patriarch 
among bleghavama’s advisers The kmg looked upon him 
as a father and, at a moment of crisis, his judgment vas 
conndered final. Xovr Meghavama, m sore need of his help, 
said, "Sir, I have questioned others in your presence vnth 
a definite purpose. I desired that you might listen to all 
their suggestions and then guide me along the course you 
deem best.” 

Sthuajivi said, “3Iy son, I have carefully heard their 
opimons They have dravm upon standard vrorks on diplo- 
macy and military science Each course is proper in its 
ovm place But just novr what vre need is duphcity We 
must not pm our faith either m peace or m vrar, nor m 
other measures that have been suggested. We have to gain 
the enemy’s tmst and then destroy hrm. And this vre can 
do by discovering a vulnerable pomt.” 

"But”, hleghavama protest^, “1 do not know then- 
castle How shall I discover then weak pomt 

Sthnajm replied, "Have patience, my son. Through 
spies the necessaiy mformation will be obtamed And 
another thmg — ^\'ou must never forget the background of 
the struggle between the owls and ourselves You must 
keep the historical sequence m mmd.” 
ireghai*ama requested Sthirajivi to describe the ongm 
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of the conflict between the two tnbes of birds And the 
wenerable counsellor narrated the following chronicle 

The OwVs Coronation 

Once upon a tune aU the buds gathered in a forest There 
were cranes and nightingales, doves and partridges, skylarks 
and cuckoos, peacocks and woodpeckers and many others 
The problem before them was stated by one of the birds 
m this way “Gentlemen, we must choose a kmg It is 
true that Garuda is supposed to be our monarch But all 
Ins tune is taken up m the service of Vishnu He hardly 
ever bothers about us What is the good of an absentee 
kmg ? When we are m distress he is nowhere near at hand 
If we are caught m traps, he cannot rescue us A kmg hke 
him IS hke a leaky ship Let us, then, select some one 
who wiU be a kmg m fact, not just a kmg m name ” 

Now, while this proposal was bemg made, all the buds 
had turned then attention to the owl He looked so solemn, 
so earnest and venerable, that they said, “Well, why delay 
matters ? Let the owl be our kmg And let us have the 
■coronation as early as possible ” 

And so preparations for the anomtmg ceremony were 
commenced right away Birds were despatched to various 
holy streams m order to fetch pure water A bouquet was 
made out of the traditionally prescnbed leaves and flowers, 
mcludmg the yellow lotus A map of the seven contments, 
mountams, and oceans was drawn up, symbohsmg the 
future kmg’s glonous conquests A tiger-skm was spread 
upon the throne Golden jars were filled \wth nee and deco- 
rated with twigs and blossoms Brahmms were hued to 
recite the Vedas Poets chanted verses from the epics 
Maidens sang festive ditties Hohday-drums rumbled And 
the owl was led m a procession towards the spot where 
the ntual was to take place 

Just when he had taken his seat, a crow came there, 
heaven knows why and wherefrom He caved raucousljs 
as crows always do vflen they vant to attract attention 
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preparations 

great festival ’ Meanwhilp fh’ ^ 

tiiey thought tb^t his exc^dingly shrewd And so 

bbey had just made On? o/ th^m 

saad, "Fnend croTO- ac i them approached him and 

at least not the kmd of T? 

We have chosen ttn«; i really rule over us 

tWe Ua?: “ -<^^ate for the 

to I^orsometimehewasunable 

them pi^gly and said^ ^us^ent At last he looked at 
^t Pla? rS^s p Tsee 

as peacocks, cranes, swans arid f emment people 

choose this ugly fellow hi a ^ And yet 3 ou 

as weU as mght 1 Just look at ^ if® 
eyes, and the rest of him ^Tusf^o?®? squinting 
as he has every reason +n n ^ ? T a good temper, 

"What would he look hke if h ® repulsive 

Garuda is there ® w f ^ 

two suns m the skrr rpmd n ® ^rke askmg for 

weight T\qiat impression w His name cames 

make on an3rbody ? Wo d the mention of an owl 

some status Surely you f ^^tlemen A kmg must have 
an extremely difficidt fulfilled 

a great name " gmnent merely by mentioning 

"How -was that ?” aci-oa i-i, , 
them this story ' ^ birds, and the crow told 


The Clever Rabbit 
There was once a eroat oi -u 

He ruled over a large band^ named Chaturdanta 

m canying out his roim] ^ ^^P^ants and spent his tune 
I'ere devoted to him ^ ^ faithfully His subjects 

Oncc'thereTas'rh against misfortune > 

"as a failure of ram for tirelve years m succes- 
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Sion All the tanks, ponds and lakes went dry Every tree, 
shrub and creeper shrivelled up At last the elephants said 
to their king, “Sir, our httle ones are tortured by thirst 
Some of them are dead and others are gaspmg for breath 
Pray devise some method of obtammg water “ Moved by 
their phght, the kmg despatched rehable messenger- 
elephants m every direction to search for water 

Those who went east found a lake named Chandrasaro- 
vara It was a beautiful spot mdeed The shores of the lake 
were adorned with trees of many kmds The trees groaned 
under the weight of blossoms, while birds of beautiful 
plumage twittered and sang among their branches The 
lake had crystal clear water, beautified with clusters of 
many-coloured hhes Swans, ducks, herons and other 
aquatic creatures hved peacefully m that lake 

Enchanted by this sight, the scouts hastened back and 
reported to the kmg Chaturdanta decided to rmgrate to 
the lake He wound up his estabhshment, and along with 
all his subjects travelled by stages to the shores of Chandra- 
sarovara Now, as it happened, a large tnbe of rabbits had 
made their home near the lake Many of them were crushed 
to death under the feet of the elephants Others were 
wounded and cnppled Many lost their young ones, their 
fnends or their parents And the elephants did not even 
notice the destruction they had caused 

Those rabbits who had luckily survived held a convention 
“What are we to do^”, they said, “These brutes vail come 
every day and very soon our entire race vail be wped out ” 
Thereupon a rabbit named Vijaya heroically offered to 
try his wits agamst the elephants “Have no fear, my 
fnends”, he said, “I shall see to it that the elephants go 
away from here ” 

The kmg of tlie rabbits said, “This is a deed of valour 
that you have offered to do I appomt 5''ou my envo}' 
Look after yourself May providence smile upon your 
efforts ” 

So Vijaj^a approached the kmg of the elephants He 
was surrounded b}’’ many lordly elephants whose ears 
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swa^^ed like the branches of trees The king looked like a 
mighty cloud to which flashes of hghtnmg cling His 
trumpeting was deep like the sound of a thunderbolt His 
tusks were of the colour of honej'' Fragrant ichor-] uice 
trickled from his temples, attractmg a swarm of bees 
Vijayn thought T must not go too near this stupendous 
fellow An elephant can kill you by the mere touch Let 
me find a safe place from where I can talk to him ' 

He found a smtable spot on a pile of rocks Perched 
there, he said to the elephant m a squeaky voice, "How 
goes it with you, Oh Lord of the two-tusked species ?” 
The elephant-kmg was surprised at bemg thus addressed 
His narrow eyes peered this way and that At last he said 
dubiousty, "j^d pray who may you be. Sir 
"I am an envoy, of course”, said the rabbit 
"An envoy ^ In whose semce 
"In the service of the Blessed Moon ” 

"Well, m that case please state your busmess ” 

The rabbit had not failed to notice that the elephant 
was already impressed He earned through his advantage 
and said with an air of great importance, "Sir, you must 
know that envoys enjoy special pnvileges No mjury must 
be done to them Now hear my message My Master asks 
of you 

How have ^mu dared to do violence to others, grossly 
nusjudgmg your own power ? Are you lookmg for disaster ? 
This lake is known by my sacred name The whole world 
calls it the Lake of the Moon And you have, near this very 
lake, killed and wounded rabbits who are under my protec- 
tion These rabbits are descended from the rabbit-kmg 
whom I cherish so dearly that I always clasp turn to my 
bosom Everjf hmng creature m the world knows about 
the rabbit m the moon You alone seem to be ignorant 
Now desist from such iraperfanence, othenvise I shall 
withdraw my hght from you— the hght by which you and 
your companions roam about in the forest so happil}’’ 
Without m3’ hght 3’ou vnU be scorched bj’ the heat and 
vnll soon pensh, along vnth jmur subjects ’ 
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going on He remained seated on the throne that had been 
set up After a while he called out, "You, there ! Why is 
the ceremony delayed ^ Who takes my orders 
At this his escort said, "Sir, there is no one here The 
crow has somehow broken up the ceremony All the birds 
have flown away and only the crow remams Arise, Your 
Majesty, I shall conduct you home " 

The owl’s disappomtment was as great as his anger 
Addressmg the crow, whom he could not see, he said, "You 
monster, why have 3'’ou come m the way of my coronation ^ 
YTiat harm had I done you ^ Frqpi this day there is bitter 
emmty between 3>-our race and mme The wound that you 
have caused wiU never heal ” 

When the owl went away the crow reflected 'Alas 1 
I have unnecessarily made an enemy That was foohsh 
of me One must never make an enemy for nothing, even 
if he IS harmless After aU, we do not take poison just be- 
cause there is a doctor m the locahty However, what is 
done IS done ’ And with these thoughts the crow left the 
spot, canymg vague apprehensions m his mmd 

* * * 

When Sthirajm had finished his narrative of the ancient 
quarrel between owls and crows, Meghavama said, “Father, 
I now understand the deep-rooted enmity between the 
owls and ourselves Our struggle is gomg to be a bitter 
one Now what would you advise me to do 

Sthuajm answered, "However difficult the cucumstances, 
there is always an eSective procedure to lead us to victor5'^ 
We must not be tied up by the five classical expedients 
which my 3’’oung friends have advocated one by one ^Vhat 
\\ e need is to throw the enemy off his guard and to mislead 
hun complete^ When the three vagabonds deceived the 
Bra hm in and grabbed his goat, they demonstrated how an 
unorthodox device may be used with success ’’ 

IMeghavama said, "I have not heard the story of the 
Bralimui and the vagabonds ” 

So Stliirajm told hun this stor5' 




The Clever Rabbit 
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Three Rogues and a Brahmin 

There was once a Brahmin named Mitrasharma who was 
m charge of the sacred fire m a certam town One day, 
when it was cold and the sky was overcast with clouds, 
he had to go to another village m order to procure a victim 
for the sacrifice Havmg secured a mce, fat goat the Brahmm 
turned his footsteps homeward 
On the road he was seen by three vagabonds who had 
gone without food for some time When they saw the goat 
flung upon the Brahmm’s shoulders, their mouth watered 
They whispered together, “If only we could get hold of 
that creature ! Why, we could have a fine hot roast ! And 
what a pleasure that would be on a chilly afternoon like this ” 
The rogues hit upon a plan to deprive the Brahmm of 
his goat 

One of them changed his dress and, overtakmg the Brah- 
mm by a short-cut, addre^d hun thus “Oh holy man, 
what has happened to you|? Why are you carrymg this 
dog on your shoulder ? Don’t vou know that the dog is 
universally regarded as an un<^an animal ?” 

The Brahmm was as funoiis as he was surprised “My 
man”, he said sharply, “are you bhnd ? You seem to have 
two clear eyes and yet attnKute doghood to a goat •” 

The rogue put on an uomcal expression and said, “Su, 
you are nght and I am wrong It is mdeed a goat Do not 
be angry with me ” / 

When the Brahmm had 'proceeded a httle farther, he was 
accosted by the secondrdascal, who said m a shocked voice, 
“Alas, what are thmgs commg to ! The very idea of carry- 
mg a dead calf on [one's shoulder ! YTiat sacrilege for a 
Brahmm ! Sir, it is possible that the calf was a pet I can 
understand your love for it But after aU there are certam 
tlimgs that are ]ust not done Now please punfy yourself 
with a fast and perform chanties ” 

The Brahmm said angrily, “Why, there is no end to blmd 
men m this region Stupid fellow, why do you call a goat 
a calf?” 
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"Holy Bralunin, calm yourself” said the scoundrel, 
"Indeed, jj’ou are "wise and I am ignorant even though }ou 
do put a dead calf on 3>‘our shoulder Please do uhateier 
you please ” 

By this time the Brahmin •was m a thoroughl}^ bad temper 
and his mind was confused \Mien, therefore, he met the 
third rogue, who accosted him as the others had done, he 
was no longer sure of himself The rogue said, "Su, it is 
no busmess of mine, and yet I cannot keep silent when 
I see a Brahmin can^ong a donke}* on his shoulder For 
a man of the highest caste it is a sm to touch a donkey. 
And if he does so b}’’ mistake, he must wash himself and 
do penance Good lord, what an eiul age we are hvmg m 

At this the Brahmin •was con'vlnced that what was given 
to him as a goat nas reall}'^ an evil spmt which had assumed 
the forms of different animals from tune to time So he 
threw the goat on the ground and fled in panic The three 
rogues met, got hold of the goat, and had a roUickmg good 
supper 


♦ ♦ • 

Sthirajivi contmued, "That is why I feel confident that 
through a clever de\ace we shall gam our end In fact T 
have alreadj' thought of somethmg But it is a plan that 
must be treated as a closely-guarded secret ” 

"TeU me what j'ou have m mmd”, said Meghainma, 
whose curiosity -was roused bj’- the -wise counsellor’s words. 
"We shall all be most cucumspect ” 

Sthirajun said, "Listen carefully, my son You know the 
classical tj^pes of stiategj’' based on concihation, mtrigue, 
bnbery and assault But I have hit upon an entuelj* new 
plan We must stage a mock civil var and thus deceive 
the enemj’' You shall pretend to turn agamst me, abuse me 
most crueUj' and smear me ivith blood Then j'ou shall 
throw me at the foot of this tree and go awaj* to a distant 
place L ou must stay there with 5nur follow ers until I wm 
tlie enemy’s trust and discover their secret castle You 
should not feel anj- pit\* for me, though I know' it wiU be 
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difficult for you to treat me harshly even to hoodwink the 
enemy ” 

The plan was earned out Sthirajm and Meghavama 
staged a sham fight at a time when enemy spies were watch- 
mg Sthirajm used rebelhous language and msulted the 
kmg The younger counsellors were enraged and were 
about to strike down Sthirajm when the kmg mtervened 
and said, "You keep out of this, my fnends I shall person- 
ally punish this traitor ” And then he pounced upon the 
elder statesman, pecked at him, and smeared him with 
blood which he had already procured Then, while Sthira- 
]m groaned and appeared to be at death's door, Meghavama 
went away to a distant tree among the mountams 

As anticipated, spies reported the mcident to the kmg 
of owls At sundown Anmardana came to the banyan 
tree along with a few picked followers He found that the 
enemy's headquarters were deserted Anmardana gloated 
over tus victory and court poets who were among the follow- 
ers reated paeans of victory The kmg said, "Discover 
their hue of retreat We must pursue and destroy them 
before they make a new home 
At this, Sthirajm cawed m a feeble voice and attracted the 
attention of the owls They were about to kill him when he 
said, "Gentlemen, I am Meghavama’s mimster My name 
IS Sthirajm You can see what reward I have obtamed 
for my hfe-long devotion to the king of cro\vs He has 
msulted and wounded me I am now determmed to have 
my vengeance Please take me to your kmg I ivant to 
discuss certam matters with him ” 

Hearmg that a distmguished counsellor of the nval kmg 
had deserted, Anmardana approached Sthirajm and said, 
"Well, Sir, what is it that you ^vant to discuss with me ? 
And who has reduced you to this state 
The wily crow said, “Oh Kmg, I shall tell you the whole 
story Yesterday that fool of a Meghai’uma, mad \wth 
anger at the sight of the crows that had killed, started 
for your fortress I tned to restram him I told him j'ou 
were too strong for us and that ve should humhlj^ seek 
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peace by paying you tnbute and recognismg your over- 
lordsbip Instead of hstenmg to my advice, the kmg suspect- 
ed me of treachery His advisers egged him on and you see 
the result Forgettmg what I had done for his welfare, 
he mercilessly attacked me Now all ties of loyalty are 
broken I take shelter with you I shall conduct you to 
his new home and help you m completely destroymg the 
race of crows ” 

Anmardana now took counsel with his own advisers 
He first questioned Raktaksha, who was the semormost 
among them "My worthy Six”, he said, "You have heard 
this crow’s story Now teU me what is to be done ” 

"Oh King”, said Raktaksha m an impatient tone, "Surely 
there is nothmg to consider He is an enemy Kill hun 
\vithout hesitation ” 

But the other advisers did not agree with this opmion 
One of them said that it would be heartless to put to death 
a person who was begging for shelter Another asserted 
that Sthirajivi would be a valuable source of mformation 
regardmg the enemy’s plans, resources and tactics A third 
said that fnendship between former enemies was not a 
rare thmg, and that Sthirajm nught turn out to be a pleas- 
ant and mteresting compamon In this way aU of them, 
m the name of either sentiment or expediency, advised 
that Sthuajm should be adnutted as a fnend and the 
maximum advantage should be taken of him Anmardana 
accepted this advice 

Raktaksha, however, stuck to his view He was convmced 
that a calamitous decision had been taken by his king 
He bitterly said, "Gentlemen, you have the satisfaction 
of having paved the way for your master’s nun How giiUi- 
ble you all are I How easily has the enemy throivn dust m 
your eyes ! Even now it is not too late I beseech you to 
reconsider your decision ” 

Sthirajm was apprehensive that the scales might be 
turned agamst him So he hypocntically said, "Oh kmg, 
I am m a poor state I am hardly m a position to help you, 
and yet you are so kmd to me Now please grant me one 
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favour Ask your followers to kindle a blazing fire for me ” 
Raktaksha taunted bun and said, "Indeed, for wbat 
holy purpose do you msh to enter fire^" 

Sthirajm replied, "I wish to be reborn as an owl so that 
m my next birth I may be of some service to your king ” 
But the clever counsellor was not taken m "My dear 
Sir", he said, "You are mdeed a great diplomat But I 
assure you, even if you are reborn as an owl you would 
stiU be loyal to the crows The bonds of nature cannot be 
severed The mouse-maiden could have married a magm- 
ficent bridegroom But she chose a mouse all the same !” 

Smce none of them had heard of the mouse-maiden's 
mamage, Raktaksha told them this story 

The Mouse-maiden'' s Wedding 

On the bank of the nver Ganga there was once a hermitage 
where holy men spent their tune m meditation, sacred 
ntes, and the study of the scnptures They sustamed 
themselves onty ^vlth roots, bulbs and fruit Their dress 
consisted of a lom-cloth made out of the bark of trees 
They led a hfe of self-denial and punty 

The father of this hermitage nns Yajnavalkya, the great 
sage One day, as he was rmsmg his mouth after a bath m 
the sacred nver, a small female mouse dropped from a 
hawk’s beak The sage caught the poor thmg m mid-air, 
laid her tenderly on a leaf, and repeated his bath, followed 
by a ceremony of purification Then, through the miraculous 
power that he had gained by his austenties, Ya]navalk3'a 
transformed the female mouse mto a girl and took her with 
him to his hermitage 

Addressmg his wife, who \vas childless, the sage said, 
"My dear, chance has brought this girl to our home \ou 
must accept her as your daughter and look after her 
So the ivife reared the girl with great affection and petted 
her so much that she became self-wiUed 
YTien the girl attained the age of G\elve, \ a]na\*alk3*a s 
wife said, "The time has come when tlus daughter of ours 
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should be married ” 

"You are nght’, said the sage ‘A maiden must be wedded 
before she attams to womanhood If her parents allow 
the 3^ears to shp bj’’, she may remam a spmster And then, 
m order to avoid sm, the father may marry her ofi to any 
husband, good, bad or mdifferent We must find a suitable 
husband ivithout delay, some one who would be worthy of 
our dear daughter , some one who has fame, good looks, 
knowledge and comes of a noble family ” 

"But”, said Yajnavalkya’s wife, "can you thmk of such 
a perfect bridegroom 

"Of course I can”, the sage asserted, "I have led a holy 
hfe and I am not afraid of aimmg high I shall ask the 
Blessed Sun himself to marry our daughter ” 

And so the holy sage sent for the Sun who came at once 
"Sir, why liave j'^ou remembered me ^”, the Sun asked 
Yajnavalkya said, "hly dear, here is my daughter She 
is m every way worthy to be your ^vlfe Will you marry her? 

The Sun agreed. So the sage turned towards his daughter 
and said, "Here is the Blessed Sun, the lamp of the umverse 
How do you hke turn for a husband^” 

To his surprise the gul turned down the proposal "Oh 
no, father”, she said, "He is too hot Please find some one 
better than he is ” 

Yajnavalkya turned to the Sim and asked him whether 
there was any one supenor to him The Sun rephed, "Yes, 
the Cloud IS greater than I am He has the power to obscure 
me 

So the sage sent for the Cloud and asked the gul whether 
she was satisfied wth his choice But the gul disapproved 
"He is black and nebulous”, she said, "Please find some 
one more vorthy of me ” The holj’" man asked the Cloud 
M'hether tliere was any one supenor to lum, and the cloud 
mentioned the Wmd So tlic Wmd was summoned, but the 
gul complamed that he was too fidget}’’ and asked for a 
better husband 

"Oh Wmd”, said Yajnavalkya, "Is there any one stronger 
than you?” 
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“Certainly”, said the Wind, “The Mountain is stronger 
than me Try as I might, I cannot shake him ” So the 
Mountam was called and offered to the girl as her hnde- 
groom But she refused “Oh father”, she complamed, 
“Just see how rough he is, and how hard Please give me 
to some one else ” 

Ya]navalkya turned to the Mountam and asked, “Oh 
Noble Mountam, is there any one supenor to you?” 

The Mountam thought for a while and then remarked, 
“Well, perhaps I can say that mice are supenor to me 
All the time they are burrowmg holes m my body ” 

So the sage summoned a mouse and asked his daughter, 
“Little girl, what do you say to tins bndegroom?” 

As soon as she saw the mouse the girl was thrilled She 
qmvered with pleasure, and felt that she had met her own 
kmd “Oh father, what a fine husband you have found for 
me”, she said rapturously, “Please turn me into a mouse 
and marry me to him I shall keep house for him m a 
manner befittmg the race of imce ” 

So Yajnavalkya turned the girl mto a mouse once agam 
and mamed her off 


"That IS why”, said Raktaksha, “I am convmced that even 
if you are reborn as an owl, all your affection wiU be for the 
crows ” Then, tummg to his own kmg, he once more pleaded 
for the destruction of Sthirajm But Anmardana did not 
hsten to him 

The owls took the crow to their oivn fortress On the 
way, Sthirajm laughed mwardly and said to himself 
‘What fools these owls are If they had any sense they 
would have hstened to the sound advice given by Raktak- 
sha It is lucky for me that they have failed to sec the 
wisdom of his words ’ 

When they came to the gate of the fortress, Kmg Anmar- 
dana said, "My fnends, give our guest whichever room he 
prefers He is our well-wisher ” Wlicn Sthirajm heard 
this, he reflected ‘I must not stay mside the fortress 
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If I live among them, my movements would be watched and 
my trae purpose betrayed ' So he said to the kmg of owls, 
"Your Majesty, I am mdeed your weU-wisher And I am 
touched by your kmdness But I know that a servant 
must stick to his own proper position I shall take my 
place humbly at the fortress-gate, and every day I shall 
come to pay homage at your feet ” 

Anmardana was flattered and trusted Sthirajivi comp- 
letely He ordered the royal cooks to send choice morsels 
of food to the guest every day Very soon the wd}’' crow 
became plump and vigorous like a peacock 

Meanwhile Raktaksha watched with amazement and 
anger the hospitahty that was bemg lavished on an enemy 
He repeated his wammgs, but, smce evil destmy had clouded 
the vision of Anmardana, his words were not heeded 
So Raktaksha got together his own personal followers and 
said, "My fnends, it is now clear that the end of our race 
IS m sight As an ancestral counsellor it was my duty to 
have warned the kmg agamst the rmnous course that he is 
followmg I have tried to save him, but I have failed Now 
we have no further obhgations Let us seek another home " 
And so, biddmg farewell to the fortress with heavy 
hearts, Raktaksha and his adherents departed m search of a 
new home 

Sthirajivi was over]05’’ed ‘The greatest obstacle m the 
way of my success is gone’, he reflected 'Of all my enemies 
he alone vns mtelhgent All the others are stupid My 
task IS now easy The classical writers have shown with 
many historical references that in the absence of far-sighted 
advisers the downfall of a kmg is swift and certam ’ 

Day after daj’’ Sthirajm felt more and more sure of him- 
self GraduaUy he began to collect a pile of faggots m his 
own dwelhng near the gate of the fortress The owls were 
too foohsh to reahse what he was domg Vhen sufficient 
vood had been piled up, Sthirajivi hastened to mform 
Meghavama of his strategy'’ "IMy son”, he said, "Every- 
thmg IS read}’ \ ou should noi\ come ■v\ith all your followers, 
each caiy-mg a hghted faggot m his beak Then let aU these 
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torches be simultaneously thrown upon my nest at the 
gate of the enemy’s fortress You will soon see the owls 
endunng the torments of heU ” 

Meghavama was dehghted “Father, we are meetmg 
after a long tune”, he said, “First tell me of your adven- 
tures ” 

But the ivise counsellor cut him short "This is no time 
for gossip”, he said “Some enemy spy might get wmd of 
my plan The enemy, though bhnd, may escape at the last 
moment Let us not tarry a moment longer When our 
victory IS complete, I shall tell you the whole story ” 
So Meghavama and his followers flew to the enemy’s 
fortress carrymg hghted torches m their beaks Then they 
set fire to the pile of wood which Sthira]ivi had collected 
The owls, bemg bhnd m the day time, saw nothmg of what 
was bemg done Soon the fire blazed furiously and, smee 
there was no other exit, all the owls were burnt to death 
Meghavama returned to his old home m the banyan tree, 
and all the crows celebrated their victory over the ancestral 
foe 

When the festivities were over, Sthirajm said, “The 
strategy adopted by me m deahng with the owls yields us 
important lessons It shows us that m the face of danger 
we must seek a path of escape, but should always have the 
ultimate object clearly m mmd We should be prudent even 
when we are optumstic We must wait on fortune, watch our 
steps and curb our impetuosity ” 

Meghavama said, “Father, your self-imposed task was 
difficult mdeed To hve among the enemy is like submittmg 
to the ordeal of the sword ” 

"So it is”, said Sthirajm, “But my task was hghtened 
because the enemies were so stupid Never have I seen 
such a pack of fools anywhere else Only Raktaksha was 
wise, his mtellect was not blunted by his theoretical know- 
ledge He understood my tricks But the other advisers 
were merely makmg a hvmg m their kmg’s service without 
givmg anything m return They did not know the most 
elementary pnnciple of pohtics, namely, ‘Never trust an 
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enemy’ In associatmg with the owls I had to endure 
hunuhation I had to pose as a deserter and swear loyalty 
to their kmg But aU this is justifiable The only important 
thing IS to achieve the object Even the big, black snake 
allowed frogs to nde upon his body But he had a good laugh 
at the end ” 

Meghavama said that he had never heard the story of the 
snake and the frogs So Sthirajivi narrated the foUowmg 
story 

The Cunning Snake 

There was once a black snake named Mandavisha He was 
so cunnmg that as long as he had physical strength he 
never lacked food But m his old age he began to find it 
difficult to secure his victims 

One day, desirmg to get along without exertion, he 
thought out a plan 

He slowly approached a pond contammg many frogs and 
remamed seated on the bank with a sorrowful expression 
After a whale one of the frogs, who had been watchmg the 
snake for some tune, timidly peeped out of the pond and 
said, “Uncle, why are you so qmet today? Why don't 
you chase us? Are you not hungry?” 

Mandavisha said, "My friend, I have lost my desire for 
food Yesterday I saw a frog and tried to catch him He 
fled from me and escaped among a group of Brahmms who 
were recitmg the scnptures I looked for him among them 
and ultimately bit the toe of a Brahmm boy, mistakmg it 
for a frog The boy died at once, and his father cursed me 
‘You monster’, he said, ‘smce you have caused the death 
of my poor httle son you shall be punished From this 
moment you shall become the vehicle of frogs They will 
nde upon you and you will have to carry them wherever 
they please, subsistmg on whatever food they give you out 
of pity ' That is why I have come here to serve as your 
vehicle " 

Tile frog went and reported this to his kmg, whose name 
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'was Jalapada There was great rejoicing among the frogs 
One hy one they came out of the pond, led by Jalapada, 
and approached the snake Mandavisha lay flat on the 
ground and mvited the long of frogs to mount upon his 
hood The king was jomed by some of his advisers, and 
then by some of the soldiers At last every spot of the 
snake’s body was covered and he took the frogs for a joy- 
ride Those who had failed to find a place on the snake’s 
body hopped along behuid him, clappmg and shoutmg 
Mandavisha showed them many mterestmg places and 
brought them back Jalapada was m high spirits "I 
would rather nde this snake”, he said, "than the finest 
horse, the most nchly-capansoned elephant, or the most 
comfortable man-bome palanquin ” 

The sport contmued for a few days and then Mandavisha 
began to slacken He would move slowly and soon get ex- 
hausted Jalapada, who had got used to the fun, said, "What 
IS all this? Wiiy don’t you carry us cheerfully as before?” 

Mandavisha rephed, “Oh Kmg, the fact is that I am 
famished I have no energy left ” 

At this the kmg of frogs picked out some of his subjects 
and offered them to Mandavisha for his supper The cunning 
snake remarked, “The Brahmin’s curse has now come true 
in every respect He had ordamed that I would have to 
subsist on your chanty Now I can serve you as before ” 
And so he agam began to take the kmg out for joy-ndes 

Jalapada, determmed to mdulge m this amusement at 
any cost, went on offermg to the snake frog after frog 
And at last, when all his subjects were gobbled up, the 
snake promptly caught hold of the kmg himself and made 
a meal of him 

Thus Mandavisha, by feignmg subservience, attamed his 
purpose 


♦ ♦ » 

Sthirajm contmued, "Prom this stoiy, my son, it be- 
comes apparent that to enter the enemj’^’s camp, and even 
to serv’^e the enemy for a while, can prove a \’aluable arti- 
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fice That is why I hved among the owls and pretended to 
be loyal to their king 

Our war agamst the owls is now over You are fortunate 
May you contmue to enjoy the pleasures of kingship with 
prudence, self-sacnfice and courage Our scnptures have 
laid doivn that association with the wise leads to virtue, 
virtue leads to wealth, wealth is the prelude to fame, fame 
bnngs power and authority, and these signify the fulfilment 
of real purpose ” 

Meghavama was deeply moved by his counsellor’s 
words He expressed his gratitude and said, "Father, 
all this IS the reward of your thorough knowledge of pohtical 
economy, ethics and military science With what wonderful 
acumen did you penetrate the fortress of the owls and 
extennmate Anmardana and his band!” 

It IS true I had a measure of success”, said Sthirajivi 

Remember, extreme steps should never be taken immedia- 
tely^ they should always be preceded by subtle devices 
Sometimes gentleness is a necessary preparation for aggre- 
ssion When a man is about to fell a mighty tree, he first 
utters a prayer 

My heart is now at peace I have seen the undertakmg 
through I wish your d5masty glory and splendour through 
a long succession of sons, grandsons and beyond But be 
careful not to be mtoxicated by success or grandeur The 
power of kings is transitory, like everythmg else Royal 
glory IS difficult to climb, like a bamboo, it is hard to hold, 
bemg fidgety like a monkey on a tree-top, it is balanced 
precariously, like drops of water on a lotus-leaf, it is change- 
able, like the path of the wind, it is undependable, hke the 
friendship of a dishonest man, it is difficult to tame, like a 
serpent, it ghstens only for a moment, hke a cloud at 
sunset, it is fragile, like bubbles on the surface of a nver, 
it IS elusive, hke the treasure attamed m a dream Re- 
member aU this, and enjoy your kmgdom modestly ” 

Meghavama took the wise counsellor's words to heart and, 
ruhng ivith justice and humihty, enjoyed the pleasures of 
roj^alty for a long, long time 
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Apart from the fact that he lived in the first half of the seventh century 
practically nothing is knovon of Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, 
There is only one autobiographical reference in hts work, and even that 
IS too ambiguous to be of the slightest use to the historian 

The Vasavadatta has been lavishly praised and bitterly criticised 
It has been denounced for its thin plot and weak charatensation, its 
wearisome alliterations and its erotic descriptions which sometimes border 
on the salacious 

But it has received unstinted praise for the sheer technical mastery 
which the author displays Subandhu shows an uncanny grasp of the 
sound-value of words, and his metaphors reveal an exceptionally rich 
poetic fancy 

Vasavadatta is a veritable cataract of figures of speech' It is like one 
of those small temples at Khajuraho where every square inch of wall- 
space seems to groan under the weight of ornamentation 

We may complain of over-elaboration, and yet every niche dazzles us by 
its superb carving! 
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I 

Once there was a kmg named Chintamanj, unique among 
sovereigns and powerhil beyond compare The kings on 
earth bowed before him and his feet became the touchstones 
for their crown-jewels 

His generosity astonished the world He protected his 
people as Varuna protects the western horizon He was 
the master of a hundred armies as the ocean is the lord of a 
hundred nvers, he was the "home of the wise as Mount 
Mem IS the home of the gods His splendid appearance re- 
moved aU gloom as the sun removes all shadows 

King Chintamani was patient, resolute and resourceful 
He was hke a great reed by nature, and yet smooth ivithm 
While he ruled the earth, qmbbhng was practised only by 
logicians, there was mfidehty only among matenahsts. 
there was pickmg only of lutes, and sticks were used only 
for threshing nee There were fire-ordeals only for pieces 
of gold, only jewels were pierced by needles, and pam was 
expenenced only by women m labour 

He was hke the Himalayas, and yet he %vas not shaken 
by snow He W'as a mine of gems without any serpents 
As the forest bends down before the wmd so did the crooked 
and the unsteady on earth bend doivn before tlie kmg 
As the moon is the fnend of the white lotus, so was he tlic 
fnend of all festivities and pleasures His mansions verc 
filled vntli works of art, and his treasury contamed unsur- 
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passed -wealth 

Never did King Chmtamam de-vnate from the path of 
the true wamor He "was like Siva, and yet he drank no 
poison He -was like fire, and yet he only purified, never 
burnt He -was a stranger to petty strife Gloiy and genero- 
sity -were his trusted attendants 

The kmg had a son named Kandaipaketu The prince 
was a perennial source of ]oy to his elders, hke the coral- 
tree which stands m Indra's garden When he grew up, he 
showed his prowess m war and his charms in love He 
made the earth resound, as the mountam that %vas used in 
ocean-chummg had made the -waters resound He had a 
pure heart and clung to virtue, as an autumn cloud clmgs 
to the sky He gave pleasure to beautiful women as the 
spring gives pleasure to gardens He dehghted the wise and 
profited the humble, but when he descended upon his 
enemies, he terrified them by his flashmg sword, as a thunder- 
cloud temfies the buds with its sharp showers 

Kandaipaketu -was hke the God of Love — ^mdeed, he 
surpassed the God of Love m his tenderness and fire He 
was like the spnng attended by -the south -svmd He had a 
voice siveet like the mghtmgale And the goddess of 
fortune smiled upon him 


ir 

The night -was almost over Da-wn -was about to break 
The moon was sinkmg mto the western sea hke a goblet 
emptied by Queen Night The pollen of lotuses had been 
converted mto cold paste by the dew, and the bees were 
gettmg stuck m it The soft chatter of skylarks was reveabng 
women at theu rendezvous The huts of ascetics were 
slowly aivakenmg, full of scholarly expectations Mendi- 
cants were chantmg poetic tales The lamps had become 
so thm and emaciated that they were unable to bear the 
-weight of the night They had become did! because their 
od had been consumed, as clever people become slack 
-when theu affections are exliausted They had only the 
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bowls left, as noblemen, depnved of their estates, have only 
their bodies left In the boudoirs, flowers had withered 
The bees, no longer tempted by honey, had vamshed 
Damsels were gettmg up Bracelets jmgled on their tremul- 
ous, slender arms while the apartments were hghted up by 
the flashing of their lustrous teeth 

At this moment of dawn Kandarpaketu saw a wonderful 
dream 

He saw a maiden of heavenly beauty whose bps, in close 
proximity to her moon-hke face, resembled buds glowing 
in the evenmg hght Her eyes were long and dehcate like 
pme-blossoms They were hke wmdows for Love who 
lived in the chamber of her heart The comers of those 
eyes were red, as if angry because the ears hindered their 
extension Her nose was like a bndge between tiie t\vo 
oceans of her eyes, and her dehcate brows were like clusters 
of black-bees hovermg around blue lotuses Her waist 
seemed full of sorrclw, unable to see her face which was 
hidden by two well-rounded obstructions These were 
themselves accumulations of lovehness — ^hke two hhes 
emerging from the pool of the heart Her girdle was the 
golden rampart of the treasurehouse of the aty of dehght 

She seemed to be made of planets — of the Sun because 
of her splendour, of the Moon because she had a beautiful 
round face, of Venus because she had lotus-hke e5^es, of 
Saturn because she had dark, heavy hair and her gait was 
langmd She was like picture nailed on the wall of hfe; 
the meeting place of all the elegance of the three u orlds, the 
perfect ehimr for Siva in his youth, the repository of dehght 
She was hke Cupid’s flag of conquest, a potion to tame the 
senses, the sole sanctuary of good fortune. She vas hke 
the glacier from which the river of lovehness originates 
She was hke a sleight-of-hand of Love, the great juggler 

Kandarpaketu drank her m with eyes dilated through 
joy Sleep, becoming jealous of the vision he had seen, 
deserted him VTien he woke up he was unable to balance 
himself He seemed to be drowmng in a sea of poison 
"With outstretched arms he stood up, as though he vere 
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trjTiig to embrace the sky He bad fallen m love ^vltb the 
maiden and spoke to beras if sbe were pamted m the heavens, 
engraved on bis eyes, carved upon his heart "Ob dearest 
one”, be cried, "Do not go Do not leave me m nusery ” 
Kandarpaketu tossed restlessly m his bed His attendants 
were denied entry and the doors of the chamber were shut 
He refused all food and neglected bis person By day be 
longed for sleep, but when mgbt came he longed for a re- 
petition of the dream and sleep eluded him When many 
days and mgbts passed like this, his bnend Makaranda 
somehow gamed entrance mto his bedchamber Makaranda 
and Kandarpaketn were devoted to each other and shared 
many memories of their childhood dajs Seemg the miser- 
able condition m which the prmce had fallen, Makaranda 
was deeply afflicted He soothed his fnend and tried to 
divert his mmd m vanons ways But Kandarpaketn re- 
mamed sunk in gloom At last his fnend said, "^Vhy do 
you behave like this, m a manner so unbecoming to a man 
of honour^ The world looks upon you as the embodiment of 
courage, patience and heroism. \^fflen people hear of your 
conduct they are swayed by perplexity Good men are 
aggneved while the wicked are takmg advantage of your 
weakness and are already mockmg at you My fnend, 
pull yourself together Abandon this nonsense ” 

Kandarpaketu, wounded as he was by Cupid’s arrows, 
somehow managed to speak In a feeble voice he said, 
"My good fnend, no one can help me My nund is confused 
and a thousand afflictions seem to ass^ me This is no 
tune for adrnce My hmbs are on fire, m3- faculties are bod- 
ing, m\- heart is about to burst, my breath has almost 
left me and m3' memory’^ has \-anished Dear Makaranda, we 
have played together m the dust when we were chddren 
\ou have shared m3- sorrows and joy-s Now is the tim e to 
stand by me Do not ad\-ise, do not argue, do not console 
Just get up and follow me wherever I go ” 

With these words Kandarpaketu abruptly got up, shpped 
out of the Palace and qmetly- left the city accompanied 
only by Makaranda. 
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III 

After travelling a long distance the two fnends reached 
the foot of the great Vindhya Mo un tarn The earth seemed 
to bend down under the weight of its thousand peaks The ' 
Vmdhya’s slopes were inhabited by savages who hunted 
ivild buffaloes In the bowers and caves of the Vmdh}^ 
many kmds of animals slumbered peacefully Its rocly 
sides were cooled by fragrant breezes — fragrant because 
they earned the perfume of sandal trees that had been 
crushed to pulp by sportive elephants In the groves mon- 
keys sucked the sap of the palm fnnt, while birds pecked 
at the seeds as they feU from the fnnt At the foot of 
the moimtam there were ferocious bears and hons 

There were caverns infested by jackals and wastelands 
covered mth white thorn-apples The forests, rosy at dawn, 
were impenetrable, they were covered by tangled creepers 
and trees with twisted, mterlaced branches In these forests 
there were secret comers where nymphs assembled, markmg 
their path with their footprmts dyed with henna The 
Vmdh5’a concealed the view of the quarters as the Mimamsa 
and N^’aya philosophies obscure the Views of the Jamas It 
had delightful pools m which the blue lotus throve luxunant- 
ly Around these pools there were arbours in which beautiful 
buds hopped from branch to branch 

The Vmdhja was embraced by the Reva nver, as bj' a 
dear mistress with outstretched, ivaiy arms The nver 
earned the perfume of lotus-pollen shaken by the tails 
of fishes The banks of the nver resounded with the mating 
calls of fl amin goes The gardens by the nver-side saw the 
diversions and sports of sylphs and other unearthly bemgs 
The shmmg npples of the Re\a were qmckened bi* breezes 
blowmg from tlie gardens The Reva's wmdmg current gave 
the impression that she had a tottenng gait — the result of a 
carousal 

Kandarpaketu and Makaranda reached the bank of 
this dehghtful nver and rested m the shade of a rosc-apple 
tree The peaks of the Vmdhja became rosy The god 
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whose garment is made of bnght raj's descended towards the 
western horizon, his disc red hke the ej'^es of some mighty 
creature exhausted hjf heat JIakaranda gathered from 
the forest frmts and nuts to sustam his rojral friend and 
himself "SMien thej'' had both partaken of the humble 
but palatable meal, Kandarpaketu lay down on a couch of 
branches arranged by ]\Iakaranda He slumbered, placmg 
the image of his dear one on the tablet of his hearty and 
lookmg on her as if she were drawn by a pencil upon his mmd 

In the rmddle of the mght Kandarpaketu heard the 
chatter of a parrot and a mama on the topmost branch of the 
rose-apple tree The two buds seemed to be quarrelhng 
Kandarpaketu woke his fnend and the two hstened with 
great mterest to the strange conversation that went on 
above them 

In a voice tremulous with anger the mama said, “You 
wretch, havmg sworn lojmlty to me how dare you go about 
flirtmg with other budsi WTiere were you last mght^” 
The parrot protested that he was delayed because some 
extraordmarj’' events had taken place, and he had heard 
thmgs which defamed him The mama’s curiosity was 
aroused and, urged by her, the parrot recounted his story 

W 

There is a city named Kusumapura It is inhabited by 
people who are generous, wealthy and wise The turrets 
of its man sions appear hke herds of elephants floatmg m 
the skj’’ Its squares are decorated by beautiful statues 
In its pleasure-houses there are courtesans who are rocked 
by Cupid as bees are rocked by flower-petals, and who 
inflame the hearts of theu gallants as the kmg of Eagles 
causes anguish to the hearts of serpents In the environs 
of this prosperous city the blessed Ganga flows peacefully 
Its current is hke the tide of \Trtue Its ivaters are perfumed 
by sandalwood ]uice dripping from the trees on its banks 

In the city of Kusumapura there are pleasure-gardens 
aboundmg m rare trees These trees have soft young 
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shoots, so tender that they might well have been nourished 
on the ambrosia shaken by the damty feet of the deer m the 
moon The tree-tops are laden with flowers multitudmous 
as the hosts of stars The city has many temples whose 
stately spires surge towards the clouds 
The kmg of this city is Srmgarasekhara, a monarch 
loved by the good and feared by the evil His hands are 
fragrant, he seems to have dragged the goddess of for- 
tune of his adversanes by the hair and the garlands worn 
by the goddess seem to have left their perfume on the 
king’s hands The king is just, free from envy, full of 
forethought, contmually active, a giver of wealth and a 
remover of sorrow His arms are well-shaped and faultless — 
they are marked only by the impress of jewelled earrmgs* 
While Srmgarasekhara rules m Kusumapura, the 
only separation is the separation of cream from curds, 
the only shrmkmg is the closing of lotus-buds at twilight, 
the only fetters are those with which poets bmd their words, 
the only darkness is the darkness of clouds m July, the 
only breaks are those that occur m changmg musical modes 
The chief queen of Snn^rasekhara is Anangavati, 
chaste and tender like Parvati Many years ago Anangavati 
bore a daughter named Vasavadatta The princess has now 
reached maturity but has so far remamed averse to marriage 
But a few days ago somethmg happened to the princess 
It was the season of sprmg — spnng that mtoxicates 
with its song and scent The mango-buds were openmg, 
and swarms of bees settled on them, hu m mmg softly 
The lakes around the city echoed with the joyous cnes of 
swans thrilled by the expandmg lotuses Travellers heard 
with dehght the festive songs sung m every street The 
dhak trees were m full bloom The sweet hummmg of 
black-bees among jasmme-buds sounded hke Cupid’s 
trumpet-call of victory The swarms of bees clustering 
round bunches of white flowers looked like sapphires woven 
wth pearls m a necklace The trumpet-flower seemed to 
be the hook vnth which the God of Love was fishmg among 
the restless hearts of men 
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Tti this season of spring, Kmg Snngarasekhara, eager 
to find a vrorthy husband for his daughter, minted a number 
of princes so that Vasavadatta might make her choice 
The ceremony rvas arranged on a la^■lsh scale The stage 
vras thick vnth the smoke of mcense The rojnl smtors 
ridiculed each other’s claims and boasted of their oivn 
quahties Some of them ivere proud of their might}’’ armies, 
others of their leammg, still others of their master}' of the 
arts Some were hopeful, others were dejected Vasava- 
datta looked at them one by one and retired from the stage 
with a loveless heart I^ot one among the smtors, mvited 
by her father from the far comers of the earth, pleased her 
But that very mght she saw m a dream a youth of won- 
drous beauty He seemed to speak m words of nectar He 
was hke the root of the tree of beauty, the mountain from 
which ’the stream of pleasant conversation gushes Out, 
the mirror of the face of nobihty, the seed from which 
knowledge sprouts, the spouse of glory, the ongmal dwelhng- 
place of ■virtue Vasamdatta saw him and felt as though 
the treasure of lovehness had been unfolded before her 
And m her dream a mysterious voice also told her that the 
youth ’vras Kandarpaketu, son of Kmg Chmtamanu 
When she woke up she was unable to thmk of anything 
else m the world “Oh Prajapati'', she exclaimed, “You 
have shown me the unage of perfection Cupid, eager 
to see the highest product of his own art, has gathered 
atoms of beauty from the three worlds and fashioned this 
pnnce out of them ’’ In this way she went on recalhng the 
charms of Kandarpaketu and longed to see him He seemed 
to be engraved on her heart — inlaid, riveted, jomed, cemen- 
ted, He seemed to have entered mto her very bones, enve- 
loped m her breath, hquified m her blood, and cuculated 
through her vems Her mmd was emptied of its faculties 
She felt as though she had become deaf, listless, speechless 
Summonmg her companions, she asked them to soothe her 
bommg body m various wa}'3 “Dearest Anangalekha”, 
she said, “Press my arm gently This pam of separation is 
hard to bear Oh foohsh Madanamanjan, spnakle sandal- 
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water — quick, I am bummg Vasantasena, bmd my 
hea'S'^r hair — they are cnishmg me Tarangavati, scatter 
fresh pollen on my temples Kantimati, wipe my teardrops — 
my own hands have lost the strength to do so And you, 
gentle Chitralekhal Please trace m a picture tie thief of 
my thoughts Alas, why did the Creator give my body any- 
thmg apart from eyes? If all its parts had been organs of 
vision I would have seen my beloved more fully Good 
Sleep, will you never visit me agam? Oh Cupid, I beseech 
you, do not spare the man of my dreams Oh West Wmd, 
blow where you unU, it makes no difference to me — my 
life IS ebbmg away ” 

With these words Vasavadatta lost her consciousness 
When her fnends revived her wth cool camphor-ivater, 
she sat in the shade of a tree on the bank of a pool Her 
restlessness would not let her remam at one spot She 
shifted to a plantam-grove whose leaves were swaying 
gently m the breeze, and then to a couch of flowers Her 
body was consumed with fire as though the rays of the 
twelve suns, arisen at the moment of the world's destruc- 
tion, were scorching her She spent some tune m this 
condition and then despatched her confidante, Tamahka, 
to observe the feelmgs of Kandarpaketu This Tamahka 
has accompanied me to this spot and is standmg nght 
here beneath the tree ' 

Such was the parrot’s story Havmg heard his account 
the mama was satisfied that he had just cause for delay 
And so she forgave hun 


V 

Kandarpaketu, having heard the conversation of the tiro 
birds, was overwhelmed with joy, as if he had dived m the 
ocean of ambrosia He looked for Tamahka, and, hanng 
found her, impatiently made enquiries about t^asavadatta 
Assured of her love, Kandarpaketu and IMakaranda, accom- 
panied by Tamahka, started for Kusumapura 

The sun was setting It looked like a jewel m the hood 
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of \ asTiki, the primeval serpent Slowly plungmg into the 
western horizon, the stm looked like Siva’s heggmg-howl 
It was evening Tree-tops were tnneful with the notes of 
sparrows Children, soothed by the dehcate fingers of their 
mothers, were already slnmbermg The gossqi of old men 
was being interrr^ted b\* yotmg folk clamourmg for poetic 
tales Crows were eager to return home The inner apart- 
ments were steeped m the fragrance of aloes Hermits had 
started uheir evening devotions Owls were stepping out 
of the hollows of old trees The peacocks had ascended 
their perches The courtesans were puttmg finishmg touches 
to their allurmg toilet 


Gradually the eve nin g advanced mto mght. The lotuses 
folded themselves The bees groped for a way out of the 
clusters of flowers The mght was dark, like Siva’s throat 
blackened by the poison that he drank after the ocean was 
churned The darkness was mcreased by the columns of 
smoke that arose from oblations The mght was like a 
comrade to every evil-doer; it was like a mantle for fair 
ones on their way to secret assignations It seemed to 
treble among the heavy tresses of brunettes 

y md by the stars shone forth, scattered hke drops of the 
Gangas water as she wanders among the matted locks of 
Srva The stars were hke masses of foam dnppmg from 
the mouths of the heavenly steeds weary after dra^mg the 
sun s chariot all day long, they were hke a grove of white 
lotuses m the great ocean of ^e sky, hke globules on the 
flov^ arrow of Cupid, hke pearls m the necklace of Laxmi 
ihen moon arose, like a heavenly ball with which 
Aight the wayward prmcess, diverted herself The moon 
vas like a golden muror for the God of Love, like a bunch 
of co^ flowers on the eastern mount, like a baU of safiron 
heave^y banquet It ^vas hke Cupid’s damty, 
e um r , like the round ivory hilt of the great sworf 
ot mght like the resplendent egg of a black serpent, hke 
a white lotus coursmg m the heavens, like a ball of mercui-^' 
pour^ out by the celestial metahuigist. hke a dove on the 
urret of a palace m the heavens, hke the crvstalhne fan with 
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winch Cupid quickens the fire of separation 

When the moon was about to set, Kandarpaketu and 
Makaranda approached the city of Kusumapura, while 
the breeze blew like the sighmg of the mght The travellers 
saw the encircling wall and were amazed by its height and 
sturdiness They came nearer and gazed upon the palace, 
with its facade of gold, pearls, emeralds and rubies Many- 
coloured banners fluttered m the sky Streams of pure 
water flowed through courtyards of marble The palace 
doves slumbered peacefully on slabs of crystal There were 
pavihons made of the purest ivory Parrots m golden cages 
were trymg to mutate the chatter of maidens 
Admirmg these sights, Kandarpaketu advanced mside 
the palace and suddenly came face to face with Vasavadatta 
For a moment the two gazed mto each other’s eyes and then 
both famted away through excess of ]oy 
When attendants had revived them wi^ coohng lotions, 
Vasavadatta’s dearest compamon, Kalavati, addressed the 
pnnce m this way "Oh noble hero! this is no occasion for 
leisurely conversation You don’t know the situation m its 
entirety The pam that has been endured by this maiden 
through her love for you caimot be descnbed m a thousand 
ages even if Brahma were to be the writer, the ocean an 
mkpot, and the sky the paper You, too, have abandoned 
your kmgdom and exposed yourseK to peril and suffermg 
But we have no time for consoling each other King Srin- 
garasekhara has decided that tomorrow mommg Vasa- 
vadatta must be wedded to Puspaketu, the pnnce of the 
Vidyadharas She had made up her mind to enter fire if 
Tarnahka had not escorted you here tomght ” 

Leaving his comrade, ^lakaranda, behmd him, Kandar- 
paketu lost no tune m escapmg from the city along vnth his 
beloved Vasa%^datta The^’’ passed through a cemeterj’’ and 
heard the homble sound of burstmg skulls They heard 
weird screams and had fleeting glimpses of unearthly 
creatures But they contmued their journey and at last 
emerged m an open spot 

The night passed The host of stars, hke a mass of carp. 
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that he had indeed lost her, he gave vent to loud lamenta- 
tion and wandered about hke one distraught “Dearest 
Vasavadatta”, he exdaimed, “Where are you^ What kmd 
of ]est IS tlns^ Can you unagme what pain you make me 
endure’ Friend Makaranda, I wish you could see how 
fate is playmg with me Alas, is this the result of my evil 
dreams or of my ancestors’ displeasure* What have I done 
to deserve this’ Have I not dihgently studied the sciences’ 
Have I not respected my teachers’ Have I ever been 
indifferent to the Gods’ Have I ever neglected the sacri- 
ficial fire’ Beloved Vasavadatta, how can I hve without 
you’” 

Bewaihng m this manner Kandarpaketu entered a forest 
hy the sea-shore Its trees were wet with showers of honey 
dripping from bee-hives smashed by pla3rful monkeys 
In dns forest there was an abundance of pahnyra palms, 
dates, coconuts and other trees There were clumps of 
camphor, ebony, coral, and rose-apple There were marsh- 
lands covered with tall reeds where cranes sang memly 
Mango trees were vibrant with the calhng of nightmgales 
The nests of woodcocks swayed among the branches 
Hollow trunks of bark trees had themselves become the 
homes for silk-cotton trees And, m more secluded spots, 
undismayed antelopes drank at pools, herds of ivild buffalo 
chewed their cud, while young rabbits rested comfortably on 
' rocks smooth as marble The fawns hstened spell-bound to 
the songs of tree-goddesses Lions walked at a leisurely 
pace, them golden manes flowmg proudly Elephants were 
droivsy through the lulling rumble of distant waterfalls 
Passmg through the forest Kandarpaketu reached the 
ocean whose waves were like the movements of Siva’s 
frantic dance It seemed to have been fashioned out of 
the atoms of a milhon moons. It was hke a bowl of cosmetic 
for the self-adomment of Laxmi Drops of ivater descendmg 
from its sprays looked hke pearls and tempted the birds 
I>Iany winged creatures hovered arotmd Crocodiles and 
whales emerged and vanished from sight On the shore 
the soft moss Avas trampled upon by playful mermaids 
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was removed by the black fisherman castmg his net of 
darkness m the great ocean of the sky The lotus-grove 
looked like a mendicant clothed in red robes, the lotus 
fibres were hke his holy book, and tlie sound of mtoxicated 
butterflies \vas like the mendicant’s mystical utterance 
The bees were like seeds of blackness sown by a farmer m 
the field of white flowers The earth seemed to ofier to the 
sun high-stalked white lotuses standing erect like mcense- 
bumers The moon had lost its glory, it was hke a mortar 
broken by the mcessant blows of the pestle of dawn And 
the stars vanished hke gram scattered m the threshmg pit 
It seemed as though the moon, hke a frmt, had fallen 
because the day, hke a ruddy-faced monkey, had chmbed 
the tree of heaven The sun was m the ascendent Its disc 
was hke a splash of blood from the elephant of darkness 
struck by a hon’s paw It was bnght like a heap of rubies 
pounded by the hard hoofs of lofty steeds, like a ]ar of 
molten iron, like a golden um placed on the rampart of 
Heaven It was like a glowmg bud on the topmost branch 
of the sapphire tree of paradise, like the dazzhng-red 
entrance-curtain of the actor. Tune 

Tired by their exertion, and oppressed by the heat of 
the sun, Kandarpaketu and Vasavadatta were unable to 
proceed further Luckily, they found a bower of creepers 
and, with every sense benumbed, the two weary travellers 
fell asleep 


VI 

The sun was now at the height of his glory and displayed 
his bnlhance as a merchant exhibits his brocades Every 
quarter of the heavens was ht up as though a mighty forest 
were on fire Kandarpaketu, having slept soundly for some 
hours, woke up He discovered that his companion was not 
by his side He looked for her m every part of the bower, he 
parted the drapery of creepers and peeped mto every pos- 
sible hidmg place He even looked among the branches of 
trees, and below the heaps of dry leaves At last, reahsing 
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that he had indeed lost her, he gave vent to loud lamenta- 
tion and wandered about like one distraught “Dearest 
Vasavadatta", he exclaimed, “Where are you^ What kmd 
of ]est IS this^ Can you imagme what pam you make me 
endure’ Fnend Makaranda, I wish you could see how 
fate IS playmg with me Alas, is this the result of my evil 
dreams or of my ancestors’ displeasure’ What have I done 
to deserve this’ Have I not dihgently studied the sciences’ 
Have I not respected my teachers’ Have I ever been 
mdiSerent to the Gods’ Have I ever neglected the sacri- 
ficial fire’ Beloved Vasavadatta, how can I hve vathout 
you’" 

Bewaihng m this manner Kandarpaketu entered a forest 
by the sea-shore Its trees were wet with showers of honey 
dripping from bee-hives smashed by playful monkeys 
In Bus forest there was an abundance of palmyra pahns, 
dates, coconuts and other trees There were clumps of 
camphor, ebony, coral, and rose-apple There were marsh- 
lands covered ivith tail reeds where cranes sang memly 
Mango trees were vibrant with the calling of nightingales 
The nests of woodcocks swayed among the branches 
Hollow trunks of bark trees had themselves become the 
homes for sdk-cotton trees And, m more secluded spots, 
undismayed antelopes drank at pools, herds of ivild buffalo 
chewed then cud, while young rabbits rested comfortably on 
rocks smooth as marble The fawns hstened spell-boimd to 
the songs of tree-goddesses Lions walked at a leisurely 
pace, theu golden manes flowmg proudly Elephants were 
drowsy through the lulhng rumble of distant waterfalls 
Passmg through the forest Kandarpaketu reached the 
ocean whose waves were like the movements of Siva’s 
frantic dance It seemed to have been fashioned out of 
the atoms of a milhon moons It was hke a bowl of cosmetic 
for the self-adomment of Laxnu Drops of water descendmg 
from its sprays looked hke pearls and tempted the buds 
Many wmged creatures hovered around Crocodiles and 
whales emerged and vanished from sight On the shore 
the soft moss was trampled upon by playful mermaids 
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Eagles circlmg in the sky suddenly swooped down upon 
their prey In the ocean there were eddies and whirlpools, 
as though the process of churning, initiated at the beginning 
of creation, had slowed down but not yet completely stopped 
The restless waves gave the impression that the wme of 
perfume from the trees on its shore had gone to the ocean’s 
head The ocean seemed to be epileptic when it foamed at 
the mouth, it seemed angry when it roared and frowned; 
distressed when it sighed 

To Kandarpaketu, however, the ocean appeared as a 
fnend He reflected ‘Fate has wrought me many mjunes 
But now, at last by brmgmg me to the shore of this ocean, 
destmy has shown great consideration I need not wander 
any more I can abandon my body here Let the ocean 
quench the fire of separation ’ With these thoughts he was 
about to flmg himself mto the mighty ocean when he heard 
a voice from heaven “Noble Kandarpaketu", said the 
heavenly voice, “Do not be hasty Do not abandon your 
hfe You shall be united with your dear one at no distant 
time ” 

Hearing these words Kandarpaketu gave up his resolve 
to die and resumed his wandenngs Eager to sustam his 
body, he roamed about from place to place in search of 
fnut and herbs 


VII 

The ramy season had arrived Rivers overflowed their 
banks Peacocks danced at eventide The ram quelled the 
expanse of dust as a great ascetic quells the tide of passion 
The chataka buds were happy Lightnmg shone like a 
bejewelled boat of Love m the pleasure-pool of the sky, 
it was hke a garland for the gate of the palace of paradise, 
like a lustrous girdle for some heavenly beauty, like a row of 
nail-marks left upon the cloud by its lover, the departmg day 
The ram ^vas like a chess player, while yellow and green 
frogs were hke chessmen jumpmg m the enclosures of the 
imgated fields Hailstones flashed hke pearls from the 
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necklaces of heavenly bnds By and by, the ramy season 
yielded to autumn, the season of bnght dawns, of parrots 
Tununagmg among nce-stalks, of fugitive clouds In autumn 
the lakes echoed with the sound of herons The frogs were 
silent and the snakes shrivelled up At night the stars 
were unusually bnght and the moon was hke a pale beauty 
In this season of autumn Kandaipaketu, m the course of 
his wandermgs, came upon a stone image m an obscure 
part of the forest The image reminded him of Vasava- 
datta and, agitated by memones, he touched the stone with 
his hand Immediately the image rose up and assumed the 
hvmg form of Vasavadatta When Kandarpaketu had 
recovered from the shock of surpnse, he embraced her 
fondly and said, “Vasavadatta, my mmd is reehng TeU 
me whether this is a dream “ 

Vasavadatta sighed fervently and said "Lord of my 
life, that day while you were sleepmg m the bower, exhausted 
by hunger, I was plunged m gnef at the thought of the 
suffering that I had brought upon you Sleep eluded me 
Seemg your emaciated form, I felt impelled to gather 
frmts for you so that, awakemng from your slumber, you 
nught have some refreshment So I entered the deep 
woods As I was lookmg for fnut trees, I stumbled upon 
a nuhtary camp Grass huts were bemg camouflaged, 
fodder bags were bemg arranged, tents were bemg 
pitched The courtesans’ quarters were bemg set up and 
flags were bemg secured to standards I was fnghtened by 
the neighmg of horses and ran m the opposite direction 
But from the other side another army advanced and very 
soon a mighty battle ensued The place at which the amues 
clashed belonged to a hermitage When the dust of battle 
covered the horizon, and mangled corpses were streivn 
on the ground, the ascetic who presided over the hermitage 
came there m great fury When he saw me, he concluded 
that I was the prize for which the armies had fought 
He cursed me ‘Wretched woman,’ he thundered, ‘You have 
brought all this destruction to my peaceful hemutage 
You shall turn mto a stone ’ But when he saw my distress 
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and was convinced of my innocence, iie relented He now 
decreed that the curse would terminate when the stone was 
touched hy your noble hand And now this has come about ” 
Kandarpaketu was m transports of ]oy While he was 
consohng Vasavadatta for all that she had suffered, Makara- 
nda arrived Kandarpaketu* s happmess was now complete. 
The three of them journeyed home by easy stages Ha\Tng 
reached his own palace Kandarpaketu, along with Vasava- 
datta, tasted such bhss as feiv mortals are destmed to 
enjoy 
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BANABHATTA 
Early Seventh Century a d 


Bana3hatta’s fame rests on two works Harshachanta, a laudatory 
account of hts patrcm. King Harshavardhana, and I'Cadaniban, which 
has come to represent the very essence of the story-teller’s art, so much 
so that the word 'kadambari' is itself often used in the sense of 'a novW 

Harshavardhana died in 648 A d , and it is known that Kadamban 
was composed in the last years of hts reign, if not after his death The 
literary activity of Banabhatta can therefore be assigned to the middle 
decades of the seventh century 

The plot of Kadamban ts exceedingly complicated and involved 
Long narratives are interrupted by flash-backs, and these lead to still 
longer narratives There arc endless digressions, and the major portion 
of the story is put in a parrot’s mouth It has been rightly objected that 
“no reader can carry in Ins head a figment of this kind through a romance 
of four hundred pages’’ 

But all these shortcomings are readily fotgivcn when think of Ban t 
bhatta’s brilliant descriptions, hts picturesque tnuigery, hts lively in^gii i- 
tion, hts beautifully worked out metaphors and his deep sensitteei css 



to the life of nature He handles his characters with great skill Even the 
minor figures are lively and consistent They fill their roles with perfect 
naturalness, and their presence never appears superfluous 

Banabhatta s sympathies are broad He shows profound understanding 
of the human emotions, and especially of the joys and tribulations that 
spring from love His treatment of love is free from the remotest suggestion 
of anything that might be considered gross or coarse In ICadamban, 
the emphasis is always placed on the finer and the more ennobling aspects 
of love Mahashweta s passion has a flame-like purity, and her sorrow 
a cleansing power, that prepare the reader psychologically for the appear- 
ance of the heroine And when the princess of the Gandharvas arrives 
on t/w scene, she brings with her a freshness, a tenderness and a spontane- 
ous grace that are utterly disarming 
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There was once a great king named Shudraka who rose 
m fresh splendour every day, like the sun He was an uphol- 
der of the moral law and never failed to offer sacrifices 
whenever they were due He was the source of all the arts 
and the home of all virtue He was the ambrosial spring of 
poesy To his friends he was like the sunrise, but to his 
foes he was a due comet All men of taste found m him a 
ready ally But the haughty cut no ice with him 

In his reign banners alone trembled, and songs alone 
showed variations The only fetters were the fetters of 
prosody, the only deception was m dreams, and the only 
care was that concemmg good conduct Elephants alone 
were rampant, lattice-wmdows alone had ensnanng mesh- 
work Shudraka's subjects never deserted then homes — 
though, of course, chessmen had to leave then empty squaresl 
The only tears were those caused by the smoke of sacrificial 
fire, and the sound of the lash came only when horses were 
whipped mto speed 

One day, as the kmg sat m his audience-hall, a female 
messenger approached him gracefully and, placmg her 
knees humbly upon the ground, said, “Sir, there is at the 
palace-gate a Chandala maiden from the south She has 
brought with her a parrot which she claims to be a veritable 
marvel She begs permission to present the bud to you.” 

The kmg's cunosity ivas aroused and, bemg m a leisurely 
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mood, lie said, “Why not^ let her he admitted ” Very soon 
the Chandala maiden was ushered mto the royal presence 
She saw the kmg surrounded by a thousand chieftams, 
hke golden-peaked Mem surrounded by lesser Himalayan 
snowpeaks He sat on a couch encmsted ivith moonstones 
Above him was a silken canopy, white like the foam of the 
heavenly nver Its jewelled pdlars were kept together by 
chams of gold, entwmed mth stnngs of pearls His left 
foot rested on a footstool of crj^stal, as if the moon had bent 
down m humiliation before the beauty of his countenance 
His hmbs were tmged with blue from the reflected hght of 
the sapphire pavement, as if darkened by the sighs of his 
defeated enemies 

The maiden was for amoment overwhelmed by the 

kmg's splendid appearance Then she advanced with tinkling 
bracelets and stmck the mosaie floor with her staff She ivas 
accompanied by a man hoary with age and yet strong m every 
lunb Behmd them was a Chandala boy with long hair fafling 
on each shoulder He earned a parrot m a cage, and al- 
though the bars of the cage were made of gold they shone 
hke emerald through the reflection of the parrot's plumage 
The maiden \vas dressed m a blue garment which reached 
upto her ankle, and wore a veil of red sflk — a combination 
glonous hke the evenmg sunshine falhng on a pool of blue 
lotuses Her white ear-rmgs were suspended on her dark 
cheeks, as if the face of Night were adorned by the rays 
cf the nsmg moon She had reached the flower of her youth 
and was at the height of beauty The king reflected in 
amazement ‘The Creator’s ways are indeed beyond predic- 
tion' With a form that scorns the accumulated loveliness 
of the Universe, why w'as she bom m a Chandala race?' 

While the kmg ^vas thus ivrapped m wonder, the maiden 
stepped on the mosaic floor and made a sign to her attendant 
who pomted to the parrot and said, “Sir, here is Vaisham- 
payana, the parrot, who knows the meanmg of all the 
Shastras and who is well versed m royal pohey, history and 
mythology He has a perfect command over musical mter- 
vals He recites poems and narrates romances composed 
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by hims elf His witticisms will hold you spellbound He 
can play on the Veena, the flute and the drum He is familiar 
with the charactenstics of elephants, horses and other 
animals He knows aU the movements of classical dance, 
has a perfect knowledge of histnonics, and is a skflful 
pamter He even knows how to pacify a maiden’s anger in a 
love-quarrel Oh Kmg, aU gems belong naturally to you, 
as the pearls belong to the ocean That is why this maiden, 
who IS the daughter of the kmg of Oiandalas, has brought 
Vaishampayana to you as a gift Pray accept it and gratify 
us ” 

The attendant placed the cage before the kmg and retired 
The parrot raised his nght foot, hailed the kmg, and recited 
a song of his own composition The kmg turned m amaze- 
ment towards his mmister, Kumarapahta, and said, “Coun- 
sellor, did you hear the bird’§ clear rendermg of consonants? 
Did you mark the sweetness and grace of his mtonation? 
Never have I witnessed a marvel to compare with this 
Such a combmation of correctness and elegance may well 
be the envy of the most accomphshed poets and musicians ’’ 

While the kmg was praismg the parrot m this way, the 
midday conch sounded The long dismissed all his cour- 
tiers The hour of bathmg was at hand The sound of 
anklets was heard on aU sides as fan-bearers and other 
female attendants hastily left the audience-haU The 
kmg ordered Vaishampayana to be taken mto the mner 
apartments and proceeded to the bathmg pavilion 

When he laid aside his ornaments, it seemed as if the sun 
had divested itself of its rays, or the sky had become bare 
of moon and stars Havmg taken pleasant exercise for a 
while he entered the bathmg place It had a gold bath 
filled %vith perfumed water A crystal bathmg-seat was 
placed by its side Beautifully decorated pitchers stood on 
one side, full of fragrant water Some of the handmaidens 
held small silver pitchers m their hands and poured out 
fresh perfumes Bards sang appropnate songs m the back- 
ground ^lusicians played on various mstrumcnts The 
kmg bathed, dressed m a robe of fine silk, and wasanomted 
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with sandalwood paste Then, having partaken of a hght 
meal and taken his betel, he entered his chamber He 
rechned on a couch and convened with his mtimate com- 
pamons 

After a while, curious to learn the parrot's story, he 
sent for Vaishampayana When the bird was brought 
mto his presence the kmg asked him, "WeU, my dear 
fellow, have you been properly fed and bathed? Is every- 
thmg to your taste^" The parrot rephed, “Your Majesty, 
what have I not eaten ! I have had my fill of the jmce of 
jamhii fonts I have cracked the seeds of blood-red pome- 
granates I have pecked at grapes and played with lotus 
shoots But IS it necessary to descnbe the dehcacies that 
I have tasted^ Everythmg touched by the hands of your 
beautiful queens turns mto ambrosia ” 

The kmg cut him short and said, “Enough of all this 
Now tell me of your birth and adventures, your parentage 
and education I am eager to know all about you How 
did you come to acquire such deep knowledge of the scnp- 
tures^ Are you dwelhng m disgmse or is this your true 
form^ And how did you faU mto the hands of a Chandala 
maiden? Tell me everythmg “ 

Vaishampayana said, “Sir, the story is a long one But, 
if such be your pleasure, hear it “ And then the parrot 
narrated the history of his former hfe 

II 

In the region of the Vmdhya mountams there is a forest 
aboundmg m beautiful trees, damp with the ichor of wild 
elephants Its bowers are dark and shady, and its pools 
are fuU to the bnm ivith cool water 

In this forest, not far from the hemntage of sage Agastya, 
there is a lotus-lake called Pampa It is like a second ocean 
made by the Creator as the home of aU that is peerless 
On the bank of this lake, near a clump of palms, there is a 
large silk-cotton tree Its roots are always encircled by an 
ancient snake as by the trunk of a mighty elephant Its 
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countless branches, spreading through the firmament, 
seem to imitate the thousand aims of Siva, outstretched m 
his wild dance Through the weight of its years the tree 
seems to lean for support on the shoulder of the wmd. 
The creepers that chng to its trunk stand out like the 
swollen vems of old age On the topmost branches of this tree 
there are wisps of cotton which look like the foam dnppmg 
from the pantmg mouths of the sun's horses This tree is 
like a temple from where the gods of the forest look out 
upon the Universe 

In this tree thousands of parrots had once made their 
homes They had settled upon the boughs, m the crevices, 
m the holes of the rottmg bark and among the hollows 
Concealed by the dense fohage of this lord of the forest, the 
parrots hved peacefully They spent the nights m their 
own nests and at dawn formed dehghtful hues m the sky 
When the flock was on the wmg, it seemed like a mnvmg 
floor of emeralds Their progress m the sky seemed to 
fashion a grassy path stretchmg through to heaven 
After gathenng their food they returned to their young 
ones, theu beaks dnppmg with the jmce of frmts 

In one of the old hollows of this tree my parents, too, had 
made their dwelhng Fate decreed that I should be an 
only child and, to my father's everlastmg sorrow, my 
mother lost her hfe m the pams of child-birth My father 
devoted hunseLf wholly to my nurtiue Owing to his advanc- 
ed age, his wmgs had lost their power of flight and hung 
loose from his shoulders When he shook them, it seemed 
that he was trymg to shake off the pamful old age that 
clung to his body He was unable to ivander far, and had to 
content himself with bits of frmt tom down by other parrots 
Now and agam he picked up grams of nee fallen from other 
nests, with a beak worn thm through a hfetune of effort 
m breaking the hard seeds of vanous frmts He could 
collect very httle, and subsisted on whatever was left over 
after feedmg me 

One day I suddenly heard the tumult of a liuntmg ex- 
pedition The night was neanng its end The moon, like 
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an old swan with its wings reddened by lotus honey, had 
descended to the shore of the western ocean The hons 
were yawning Inspired by the flapping of the elephants’ 
ears, the peacocks were beginning to dance The sun had 
risen and was playing among the tree-tops around the ^ 
Pampa lake Groups of parrots had already left the tree 
m search of food My father was still m his own nest and 
I nestled close to hun At that moment the sound of the 
chase descended upon us like a thunderbolt It temfied 
every creature of the forest and was soon mmgled with 
the shneks of frightened elephants By and by the noise was 
swollen by the roar of hons wakened from their sleep m 
mountam caves The entire forest trembled as the hunters 
shouted to each other and pursued the fleemg beasts 
The deer cned piteously as their young ones were tom by 
the hounds from hmb to hmb Birds circled overhead 
m confusion uttermg strange sounds, while woodland 
nymphs fled m terror 

As the tumult slowly subsided I plucked up courage 
and peeped out of the tree-trunk I saw an army of shabaras 
fiUmg the forest with their awesome forms It was as 
though all the nights of the dark fortnight had been rolled 
mto one, as though aU the curses uttered by angry hemuts 
had congealed mto bodily form, as though a huge mass 
of black clouds upon a mountam-peak had been suddenly 
broken mto bits by a terrific blow from a hon’s paw The 
shabaras numbered many thousands and the earth was 
darkened by their advance 

At the head of this great army I saw their leader, Matanga 
Though still m his early youth, he was hard as if made of 
iron He had a well-grown beard and his thick curly locks 
hung upon his shoulders hke a hon’s mane He was broad 
of brow, stem of nose His left side shone with the rays 
of a jewelled snake’s hood mth which he had adorned one 
of his ears He seemed to dye the steps with his blood-shot 
eyes, as though sheddmg a twihght of doom for all hvmg 
creatures His mighty arms reached down to his knees 
they seemed to have been made to the measure of an ele- 
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pliant’s trunk His legs were strong, has shoulders rough 
with scars He was accompanied by hounds of every 
colour Their lolhng tongues, though dry with fatigue, 
seemed by their natural pmkness to be dnppmg with the 
blood of deer These hounds were framed m the art of 
initiating does mto the state of widowhood 
Matanga w^as followed by shabaras, some of w'hom earned 
tigor-skms Otliers held peacocks’ tails, stdl others flaunted 
elephmit-tusks WTien I saw this mighty army, I reflected 
'The life of tliese men is full of follJ^ and their career utterly 
blameworthy Their onlj' rehgion is offering of human 
flesli to Durga Huntmg is their onlj* exercise, the cry of the 
jackal IS their only Sliastra Dogs are their bosom friends, 
their feast is a dnnkmg bout, their kmgdom is m weud 
and deserted places and tlieir wives are captives taken m 
battles Their h\ehhood is b\* theft and cruelty, and the 
hoods of snakes are their onU* ornaments ’ 

As I was thmkmg m this manner Matanga approached 
the \ ery tree m \\ hich we had our home. He sat down imder 
the tree on a seat of tvHgs hastily made readt* by his ser- 
\mts He was served tvith freshly-plucked lotus-fibres 
whicli he de\ cured greedily After he had eaten he drank 
the cool, aromatic water fetched from the lake by one of 
his lollowers. iNfaranga rested for a while and then, rising 
with fresh energy*, continued his progress through the 
forest Mong with his followers. 

But one of the sfuraras lingered on. Apparently he hsd 
gv^ie without his share or deer-desb. and ins demoniac 
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]ust sprouting, were like fresh lotus-leaves He pitilessly 
slew them all and cast them upon the ground 
My father trembled at the destruction that he saw 
His limbs qmvered and his eyes were vacant through fear 
of death His palate was dry and his joints paralysed 
He covered me with his wmgs and held me to his breast. 
Slowly that brute of a shabara approached our nest and 
thrust his left arm mside It was dreadful hke the body of 
an old black snake, and redolent with the raw fat of a wild 
boar that he had slam My father struck out helplessly 
with his beak and moaned piteously But the murderous 
wretch dragged him down and crushed huu I was so 
small that my body was curled mto a ball through fear and, 
concealed by my father’s wmgs, I escaped the shahara’s 
attention He wrung my father's neck and threw him down 
I slowly emerged from the shelter of my father's wings, 
protective even m death Heartless wretch that I was, 
I saved myself mstead of jommg my father m the world 
beyond I tottered along with the help of my feeble wmgs 

and came to the foot of a tamala tree The shabara chmbed 

% 

down the tree, gathered up the parrots lymg dead on the 
ground, packed them hastily m a basket of leaves, secured 
the basket with a cod of creepers, and went his way 
The craving for hfe is natural to all created bemgs My 
life went on shamefully and, m spite of my consuming 
gnef for my father's death, I longed for water to sustam 
my faihng breath The distant notes of the cranes told me 
that the lake was far away My limbs were weary I des- 
paued of ever reachmg the bnnk of water But at that 
very moment a youthful hermit happened to pass that way 
His countenance was so pure and bnght that he seemed 
to have dropped from the nsmg sun His hmbs seemed to 
have been fashioned from hghtnmg and his entue form pamt- 
ed with molten gold He earned a bnght crystal rosary, and 
a black antelope skm hung from his shoulders In his nght 
hand there was a staff on which was adjusted a leafy basket 
fidl of the flowers he had gathered for the worship of 
Siva He was followed by a tame deer from the hermitage 
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The ascetic noticed me and was filled with pity He 
picked me up and earned me to the edge of the lake Lifting 
my head, he made me dnnk a few drops of cool water 
When I had recovered my breath he placed me m the hfe- 
givmg shade of a fresh lotus-leaf Then he went through 
the ntual of bath and prayer Havmg fimshed his oblations 
he donned a pure white robe, adjusted his top-knot, and 
earned me to the hemutage where he hved 

In this hermitage Jabah, the great sage, had his ashrama 
Young pupds were muttermg Vedic hymns The peacocks 
were hearmg with dehght the sound of the filhng of pitchers 
Parched gram was bemg scattered m the yards around the 
huts The balls of nee offered to deities were bemg devoured 
by cocks of the forest The aroma of haff-cooked sacrificial 
cakes filled the atmosphere The air was resonant wth the 
cackle of fire-wood Bark garments were bemg ^vashed, 
lotus-seeds dned and fuel stacked for future use 

In this ashrama everythmg was pure and sacred There 
was sharpness only m blades of grass, not m dispositions 
There was ^vave^ng only among plantam leaves SNvaymg 
m the wmd, but there ^vas no wavenng m nunds Necks 
were clasped — but only of pitchers Love of dance prevailed 
only among peacocks, monkeys alone showed a 'desire for 
fnut', and only the roots of banyan trees had a down\vard 
tendency 

As I \vas adnurmg the hemutage, my eyes were purified 
by the sight of Jabah who sat m a qmet comer, surroimded 
by his disciples I reflected ‘Happy is Goddess Saraswati 
who dwells m the serene mmd of this sage The depths of 
his soul are unfathomable All the sciences become pure 
when they reach him, as the muddy rivers of the ramy 
season become pure when autumn amves The wmd itself 
seems to approach him timidly and hardly disturbs tlze 
folds of his robe The sage Jabah is a constant stream of 
sympathy, the bridge over the ocean of transitory’ OMStence, 
the reservoir of patience, the ocean of the nectar of content- 
ment, the root of the tree of endurance, the nm of the wheel 
of msdom He is like an axe for the creepers of deSire, the 
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stafi of the flag of virtue He is like a potent charm agamst 
the snakes of anger and greed Through the grace of this 
holy man the hermitage is free from envy and conflict 
Here even the animals have abandoned their feuds Here a 
snake, weary of basking m the sun, playfully enters a 
peacock’s tail . and the peacock does not mmd Here a 
young antelope fearlessly plays about with tiger cubs 
A hon closes his eyes and derives pleasure when his mane is 
pulled by young elephants who mistake it for lotus fibres 
Here even the monkeys have shed their capnciousness 
they dutafuUy gather frmts for the hermits Why, even the 
trees, clad m bark and adorned with flowery garlands, 
look like fellow ascetics of this holy man ’ 

As I was lost in these reflections the henmt who had 
rescued me addressed the sage and said, “Sir, I found 
this httle parrot fallen from his nest He was famt ivith 
heat and lay in the dust shaken by his faU. There was 
hardly any life left m him As I could not replace him m his 
nest I have brought him here Let him five with us while 
he IS weak and unable to fly We shall feed him on the 
]mce of frmts and on tender grams of nee When his 
wmgs are ready to take hun mto the open sky he waU. go 
where he pleases But it is possible that, leammg to love us, 
he may elect to stay on m this hermitage ’’ 

Jabah heard these remarks and then directed his calm 
but penetratmg glance at me With his head bent shghtly 
he gazed upon me as if trying to recognize me After a 
while he said, "He is only reapmg the frmt of his own 
conduct ’’ At these words aU the hemuts, aware of his 
power and wisdom, became cunous to know the history of 
my former birth They said, “Sir, please teU us what 
misconduct has brought upon this parrot all the suffermg 
that he has endured What was he m his former birth> We 
are eager to know' about hun ” 

The saint rephed, “The story' of this wonderful parrot 
IS a long one The day is almost over The time of the 
e\ enmg prayer approaches Later on, w hen you are restmg 
qmetly, I shall tell you the entue story from beg innin g 
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•to end Meanwhile let some one attend to the poor bird 
Let hun be properly fed and housed " 

The glow of evenmg faded and gradually vanished 
The sun ghded from the sky, pmk as a dove’s foot His 
orb, with its network of crimson rays, was now hke the 
lotus of Vishnu, recumbent on his couch of water Twihght 
sprang up hke rosy coral from the western horizon The 
hermitage became the home of qmet thought The only sound 
heard was that of nulkmg the cows Makmg sure that the 
sim had gone to rest, the Lord of the Night, m pure serenity 
of hght, wrapped m the whiteness of gossamer, made his 
appearance When half a watch of the mght was over the 
hermit who had picked me up, unable to restram his 
eagerness any longer, went to Jabah again Other hermits 
jomed him m entreatmg the sage to relate the story of my 
former birth 

And this IS what Jabah said 

III 

Who has not heard of Ujjaymi, the proudest gem among all 
the cities of earth^ Siva created it as a worthy abode for 
himself Ujjaymi is never enveloped m darkness, nor is 
there any need of lamps, so lummous are the jewels of its 
women The home of splendour, the greatest glory of the 
golden age, the source of wealth and happmess, Ujja3Tni is 
mdeed a marvel among human habitations 

In this city there was a great king named Tarapida 
who had conquered the earth by the might of his arm 
He was wise and resolute, ivxth an mtellect ever devoted to 
study His bnlhance and glory made hun a third lurrunary 
alongside the sun and the moon From him proceeded 
all virtues hke a flock of white swans emergmg from the 
Himalayan snowlands While he ruled, truth uas secure and 
holy men received honour None dared to face hun except 
his oivn mirror Nothing ivas echpsed except the sun and 
the moon, nothing was dependent except the suffixes of 
compound words 
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The kmg had a minister, Shukanasa by name, skilled m 
all the precepts of pohtics, the very castle of constancy 
Shukanasa and the kmg were bound with ties of deep affec- 
tion grown smce the early years of childhood After 
reignmg happily for a few years Tarapida shifted the 
burdens of state to the shoulders of Shukanasa and gave 
himself up to a hfe of comfort and pleasure There was, 
however, a source of great sorrow m his hfe His queen, 
Vilsasavati, had borne him no progeny She was the fairest 
ornament of his palace She was to hun what the shore is 
to the ocean, the creeper to the tree, lotus clusters to a lake, 
flowers to the spnng and stars to the sky Tarapida loved 
her and, seemg her pme for a child, was himselTweighed 
down by gloom 

One day he saw her seated on a couch weepmg bitterly, 
surrounded by her compamons, also mute m gnef Her 
silken garment was wet with tears, her tresses were m 
disorder The kmg exclaimed m an anxious voice "My 
Queen, why this weepmg, voiceless and heavy with oppres- 
sion^ Why are your eye-lashes strmgmg a net of pearls? 
Why are your jewelled anklets deprived of the touch of 
your feet? Have I done any wrong, or has any of the atten- 
dants failed m his duty towards you?” 

The queen was silent, but one of her compamons plucked 
up courage to say ‘‘My Lord, how could any wrong, how- 
ever tnflmg, proceed from you^ And how could any one 
dare to offend your queen’ For a long tune she has grieved 
because her marriage has not proved frmtful She tnes 
to conceal her sorrow, but today she heard m the temple 
a Verse from the scriptures which says 'No bnght future 
awaits those deprived of progeny A son alone can dehver 
the parents from darkness’ Ever smce she heard these 
words she is mconsolable We have faded to soothe her ” 

The kmg tried to cheer her as best as he coidd He 
remmded her that it was not for mortals to question the 
decrees of fate He exhorted her to redouble her attention 
to the gods and the gurus, to be ever more mmdful of the 
laws of hospitahty and duty From that tune onward 
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Vilasavati became more and more devoted to the propitia- 
tion of gods She honoured the Brahmms, paid reverence 
to all holy persons and redoubled her chanties She bathed 
in aU the renowned snake-ponds of the kmgdom, worshipped 
aU the sacred trees, and paid homage to wandenng ascetics 
She mvited reciters of holy books to her palace and imbibed 
all the lessons of the epics She honoured the fortune- 
tellers, and with her own hands made offermgs of grams of 
nee to the birds who visited her terraces She tied stnngs 
of medicmal herbs to her arms as amulets 

A few days passed Then one night, when the sky was 
gray like the wmgs of an agmg pigeon, and when the stars 
were takmg their leave one by one, Kmg Tarapida had a 
wonderful dream He saw the full moon entenng the 
mouth of Vilasavati hke a ball of lotus-fibres gomg mto an 
elephant’s trunk As soon as he woke up he called Shuka- 
nasa and described what' he had seen The mmister was 
filled with ]oy and said, “Your Majesty, our wishes are about 
to be fulfilled I, too, have seen a dream a few moments ago 
It seemed to me that a white-robed Brahmm, godlike of bear- 
mg and serene of aspect, placed m the lap of my wife, Mano- 
rama, a wonderful lotus dnppmg with honey These aus- 
picious omens seen by us are harbmgers of happmess 
You wdl get a son, a leader among aU the royal sages 
that have ever appeared upon the earth And he ^vlli 
gladden your heart as the lotus-pool m autumn gladdens 
the royal elephant ’’ 

Shukanasa's words came true In course of tune Vilasa- 
vati gave buth to a son The kmg, commemoratmg the 
dream m which the moon had appeared, gave to the prmce 
the name of Chandrapida Shukanasa's wife, Manorama, 
also dehvered a son He was named Vaishampayana 

IV 

Chandrapida and Vaishampayana grew up together .'Ml 
the ceremonies appropnate to childhood were performed 
by their parents with due regard to rehgion When the 
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tune came to initiate the pnnce mto the hfe of scholarship, 
Kmg Tarapida had a Palace of Leammg built outside the 
city It stretched half a league along the nver It was 
surrounded by a wall of white marble, with a great moat 
r unnin g outside It was provided with stables for horses 
and sheds for palanqums A gymnasium was constructed 
and placed m charge of renowned athletes In this Palace 
of Learmng the kmg brought together teachers of every 
science, and Chandrapida was placed under their care 
He was like a young hon m a cage, with every allurement 
removed and with his mind free from every distraction 
The pnnce began to acquire knowledge of all the Shastras 
The efiorts of his teachers were qmckened by his own 
great powers The whole range of arts and sciences assembl- 
ed m his nund as m a pure jewelled mirror He acqmred 
the highest skiU m grammar, law, prosody and diplomacy 
He learned to handle the bow, the scumtar, the shield, 
the battle-axe and other weapons He mastered the laws 
of dance and music laid down by Bharata and other teachers 
of antiqmty He acquired dextenty m pamting, calhgraphy, 
testmg of jewels, workmg m ivory and plajmg upon cymbal, 
lute, pipe and other mstruments He learnt architecture, 
engmeenng and mechamcs He became fanuhar with 
foreign languages, and was thoroughly mitiated mto the 
epics, the scnptures, ancient chronicles, narrative poems 
and drama 

Along with these mental disciphnes he also acquired 
great physical prowess When he playfully puUed the 
ears of yoimg elephants their hmbs shook through the 
weight of his muscles With a smgle stroke of his scimitar 
he could cut do^vn full-grown pahn-trees as if they were 
lotus stalks For his exercise he used an iron club which 
could only be hfted by ten men 

Vaishampayana also progressed m body and min d and 
became a close second to his royal compamon The two 
became mseparable and there was absolute confidence 
between them Chandrapida could not do ivithout Vaisham- 
payana for a moment, and the latter followed him cease- 
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lessly as the day follows the sun Chandrapida’s hmbs 
acquired fullness, like the wishes of his fnends, his waist 
became slender, hke the armies of rival kmgs, his form 
broadened, like his hberahty, his majesty grew, hke his 
hair, his eyes became bnght, hke his conduct, and his heart 
became deep, hke his own voice 
When the prmce's education was complete Kmg Tarapida 
sent one of his trusted counsellors, Balahaka, with this 
message ‘My son, you have futfiUed aU our hopes You 
have studied the Shastras, mastered the sciences and per- 
fected the arts Your teachers report that you are fit to 
leave the house of leammg Now let people see you hke 
a royal elephant emergmg from the enclosure You are m 
the sixteenth year of your life Come out and gratify the 
eyes of the world Pay your respects to aU the chiefs of the 
longdom, do honour to the Brahmms and protect your 
people I send you a horse worthy to bear your weight 
This horse, Indra3mdha by name, is swift hke Garuda, 
the kmg of eagles He is tueless hke the wmd The emperor 
of Persia has sent him to me as a gift Ride this horse, 
my son, and come back to the city' 

When Balahaka had dehvered this message, Pnnce 
Chandrapida bowed his head as a mark of respect for his 
father’s command, and said, "Let Indrayudha be brought 
to me I am eager to mount him ” Very soon that wonderful 
steed was led mto his presence Two men grasped the bit 
on each side m an effort to curb Indrayudha's energy 
The horse was so large that his back was just wthm reach of 
a man's uphfted hands He snorted m wrath at any hmd- 
rance to his course He seemed to be exammmg the three 
worlds as if makmg ready to leap over them His body ws 
streaked mth yellow, green and pmk so that he resembled 
a rambow Flakes of foam spouted from his frothmg bps 
Chandrapida looked at the horse m amazement "What 
a jewel !”, he exclaimed "What has Indra, the lord of all 
the gods, gamed by his mastery of the three worlds if he 
has not mounted this horsed My father’s royal glory must 
surely surpass all the nches of heaven if he has such treasures 
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as this Noble Indrayudha, I hail you Forgive my audacity 
m mounting you ” 

As if understandmg every syllable, the horse looked at him 
steadily His eyes bhnked as he tossed his mane and re- 
peatedly struck the ground with his nght hoof The hair 
on his chest was tmged with gray as it was covered by the 
dust raised by his hoofs He uttered a pleasant whin^iying 
sound as if summonmg the prmce to nde him Chandrapida 
seated himself firmly on his back and emerged from the 
gate of the house of leammg He saw a mighty cavalcade 
assembled to welcome him The clatter of hoofs seemed 
to fill the hollows of earth and heaven At Chandrapida 's 
approach all the nders were m motion, like waves at the 
nsmg of the moon Balahaka presented the prmces and the 
nobles of the realm one by one They bent their heads 
respectfully and Chandrapida acknowledged their homage 
A large umbrella with a golden stick was borne above 
him dunng the ceremony it was like the lotus on which 
his glory nught dwell A thousand voices cheered him and 
wished him long fife and victory 

Accompanied by Vaishampayana, the prmce rode through 
the streets of U]]aymi Wmdows on the balconies were 
hastily opened Women left theu work half-done Some 
of them, their hands freshly pamted with henna, were like 
lotus-buds m early sunhght Others, whose tender feet 
were enmeshed m the beUs of their gudles, moved slowly, 
hke elephants restramed by their chams When these 
beauties appeared at the emerald-studded lattices and 
gazed upon the prmce, it seemed as though an entire grove 
had blossomed out at once The city seemed gut by the 
stream of theu charms The sky seemed studded by innumer- 
able moons Chandrapida 's lovely form entered mto theu 
hearts as if they were murors Theu graceful speech was 
marked by witty remarks, tender confidences, mutual 
coquettishness, confusion, coyness, and longmg Some 
of them were absent-mmded, others lost m curiosity, stiU 
others mqmsitive Some tried naughtily to attract the 
pnnce’s attention, others were angry because the prmce 
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directed his glance at someone else 
Meanwhile Chandrapida contmued his progress The 
crest of jasmme flowers under his umbrella looked like a 
mass of moonbeams faUmg upon his dark hair which they 
had rmstaken for the night “V^en he laughed as he exchang- 
ed remarks with Vaishampayana, the space between them 
was lUummed by the bnghtness of his teeth At last he 
reached the palace, passed through the crowd of attendant 
kmgs, and saw his father seated on a couch 
While the pnnce was still at some distance, the kmg 
rose from his couch and stretched his arms eagerly His 
eyes were filled with tears of ]oy At last he embraced his 
son as if he wanted to absorb him m his own body Then 
he also embraced Vaishampayana and asked the two of them 
to go to the inner apartments Chandrapida entered his 
mother’s chamber and satisfied the claims of her affection 
She embraced him repeatedly, and kissed his brow After 
gazmg upon him fondly for a while, queen Vilasavati said 
to her son, “My child, your father was mdeed hard-hearted 
He made you undergo such a severe trammg for so many 
years How did you endure the tedious disciphne imposed 
by your gurus'] How have you acquired, with such tender- 
ness of youth, the fortitude of a strong man?” 

After spendmg some tune with his mother Chandrapida 
mounted Indrayudha agam and, accompanied by Vaisham- 
payana, visited Shukanasa He saluted the great counsellor 
as though he were a second father Rejectmg the jewelled 
seat brought for him, he sat respectfully on the bare ground 
Shukanasa advanced towards hun and, after lookmg mto 
his eyes for a few moments, said, “My child, Kmg Tarapida 
has now truly gamed his heart’s desire He has seen you 
grown to youth and possessed of aU knowledge The gods of 
your race are now content Blessed are the subjects who will 
have you as their protector Go, now, and help your fatlier to 
carry the burden of the earth ” The prmce listened to these 
words respectfully and then, entenng the inner chamber, 
paid his homage to Vaishampayana 's mother, l\Ianorama 
Returrung to his palace he found that a sacnlice to Agni 
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ws being performed The gateways of the palace were 
decorated with white jars on either side Green sandal 
branches hung above the pediments Thousands of white 
flags fluttered m the air Every one was dressed m bnght 
clothes In this way the round of festivities and ceremonies 
went on until the day came to a close 

Next mommg Chandrapida moimted Indrayudha and 
Went out on a hunt, accompanied by a retmue of runners, 
heaters, horses and elephants Expert hunters held framed 
bounds m golden leashes Chandrapida killed many lions, 
aoars and other aiumals, while others he captured 
bhve wth great skiU and courage Woodland goddesses 
looked at him with half-closed eyes, fnghtened by the 
twangmg of his bow When the hunt was over he returned 
to his chamber and bathed with scented water stored m a 
hundred pitchers of gold and silver He was anomted with 
sandal paste and perfumed with rare lotions Then, puttmg 
on white raiment, he went to the banquet hall A low table 
was covered with a hundred jewelled utensils and dishes 
It looked like the autumn sky gle amin g with the bnghtness 
of its stars Chandrapida enjoyed his meal at leisure, 
conversmg pleasantly with Vaishampayana 

Next day a messenger came from his mother. Queen 
Vilasavati, and said, “Prmce, I bnng to you Patralekha, 
daughter of the kmg of Kuluta Your mother has brought 
her up as her own daughter She came as a captive when 
the royal city of Kuluta was captured by your father 
The queen bids you take the greatest care of her She will stay 
■with you as your betel-bearer You must shield her from 
the thoughtless and stnve to make her happy Such is your 
mother’s -wish ” Chandrapida accepted Patralekha m his 
tram From that moment she was filled with devotion for 
him and followed him hke his shadow The prmce developed 
great affection for her and trusted her with aU his secrets 

V 

After a few days the kmg decided that Chandrapida should 
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be anointed as tbe Crown Prince When the preparations 
for the ceremony were completed Shnkanasa called the 
prmce aside and gave him appropriate advice “Dear 
Chandrapida”, he said, “Yon have learnt all the sciences, 
and read all the Sliasiras But there is much that you have 
still to learn The darkness ansmg from youth is verj' 
thick and cannot be pierced by the sun, nor by the radiance 
of aU the jewels m the treasury The mtoxication of Lakshmi 
IS terrible and does not leave us even m old age The bhnd- 
ness of power admits of no cure The fever of pnde does not 
yield to any coohng apphances The poison of the senses is 
maddening, no charms or medicmal herbs can counteract 
it Passion leaves a stam that cannot be washed by bathing 
or purification 

In early youth the mind often loses its punty even though 
it IS cleansed by knowledge of the scnptures Nature carries 
a young heart before it like a dry leaf borne by the ivmd. 
The senses are captivated by pleasure, as deer are charmed 
by a mirage 

Beware of Lakshrm, my son She- is fickle and her ways 
are but httle imderstood When acquired she is hard to 
keep Even though held fast by the cords of heroism, 
she escapes Though guarded by elephants she flees away. 
She does not regard race, she does not follow* the fortune 
of a family, does not consider character, does not count 
mtelhgence, does not court righteousness, does not honour 
generosity She has no use for sacred learning, she does 
not understand truth, she does not value discnirunation 
Like the hazy outlme of an aenal city, she vanishes as soon 
as we look upon her She dwells on the edge of a sword, 
as if perpetually engaged in leammg cruelty lake a creeper, 
she IS a parasite, like a nver, she is full of bubbles, like 
the sun’s rays on a cloudy day, she rests now* on one t h ing 
and now on another She regards the virtuous as impure, sb e 
despises the lofty as unpropitious, she looks upon the gentle 
as w'orthless She avoids a hero hke a thorn, leaps o%er 
a courteous man as if he were a snake, shuns the guer of 
chanties as a nightmare She keeps away from the tempemte 
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and mocks at the vase Her ways are full of jugglerj’' and 
contradiction Though creating a fever she also produces 
a chill, though rising from ivater she mcreases thirst, 
though of earthly mould she is mvisible, though attached 
to the highest, she really loves only the base For the 
poisonous weeds of desire she is like a fostenng shower, 
for the deer of the senses, she is like the hunter’s alluring 
song, for the picture of virtue she is like a polluting cloud 
of smoke Lakshmi is the cataract filming over the hght of 
wisdom, the lair of the serpent of sm, the watch-tower 
for the monster of pnde, the prologue of the drama of 
deception Under her influence the heart of a kmg becomes 
the abode of shameful thoughts 
And remember, my dear Chandrapida, that success is a 
very uncertain commodity Sometimes kmgs are pufied up 
by their achievements, and them natures are poisoned as if 
by an accumulation of diseases Moreover, kmgs are hable 
to be tortured by the senses which, though only five m num- 
ber, turn mto a thousand Pierced by the arrovrs of Cupid, 
kmgs, aheady sunk m luxury, are struck doivn and wnathe m 
them agony To make things worse, they are deceived 
and misled by rogues who hang around them These evil 
compamons describe gambhng as a relaxation, adultery as a 
sign of cleverness, drmking as a necessary pleasure, neglect 
of the family as freedom from bonds To them contempt 
for a guru’s words is a sign of ongmahty, disregard of the 
gods is freedom, flattery is forethought, recklessness is 
enterprise and lack of discrimination is impartiality Gmded 
by such boon companions, and cheated by them sweet words, 
kings become conceited and bhud Though subject to all 
the li m itations of ordmaiy mortals, they regard themselves 
as divme bemgs They esteem them glance as a favour and 
them words as a glorious blessmg to others Burdened by the 
pnde of them imagmary greatness, they neglect the gods, 
shght them teachers, and make fun of the learned as fools 
wastmg them opportumties of pleasure m useless labour 
They accept a counsellor’s skill only m deception and 
appomt as them family pnests only those charlatans who 
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indulge m magical ntes and the like 

My son, you must beware of the fate that overtakes such 
kmgs Y ou must strive never to earn the scorn of your people 
or the reproaches of your fnends Do not let wolfish courtiers 
prey upon you, nor rogues mislead you, nor women delude 
you I know that you are steadfast and have been framed 
for a hfe of virtue Yet it was my duty to have warned you. 
Now go and enjoy your consecration to kmghood Bear 
the yoke which will be handed over to you, as your fore- 
fathers have borne it Bend the heads of your enemies and 
raise the heads of your fnends Crown yourself with glory ” 

Having tendered this advice Shukanasa was silent 
Chandrapida felt that these words had made him pure 
and radiant He carefully pondered over them as he returned 
to his palace Some days later Kmg Tarapida chose an 
auspicious moment for anomtmg his son A thousand 
chieftams gathered m a vast pavihon The vessel of consec- 
ration was raised aloft Holy water was brought from distant 
pools, nvers and seas Tears of joy ramgled with this 
water Royal glory passed on to Chandrapida without 
leavmg Tarapida, just as a creeper, still claspmg its own 
tree, passes on to another tree The pnnce was garlanded 
with fresh white flowers and adorned with a necklace of 
pearls An amulet was placed on his nght arm and he was 
clad m new robes of sflk After he had received the respect- 
ful homage of all the assembled kmgs, a imghty drum ivas 
sounded and the prmce set out on his victorious course 
The soimd of that drum, struck by golden drumsticks, 
was hke the sound of doomsday It seemed as though 
the foundations of the earth were bemg shaken by an 
earthquake The echo of that drum of victory spread 
through the three worlds and reached the peaks of the 
Himalayas Chandrapida came down from the throne, 
and with him descended the glory of his nvals on earth 
He left the hall of assembly and made ready to start on Ins 
rvandenngs 

The chieftams rose hastily and, as they collided with 
each other m confusion, the ground ivas strewn wath tlieir 
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pearls as if grains of nee were being scattered as a good 
omen for the pnnee’s journey An elephant was brought, 
adorned with aU the au^icious signs, and Patralekha 
was placed mside the howdah The pnnee mounted An 
umbrella was raised over him, white like the whirlpool of 
the milky ocean As he started, he saw the horizon bathed 
m nch sunhght It seemed as though the bnlhance of his 
own majesty was hghtmg up the four quarters Vaisham- 
payana kept close to the pnnee and it seemed as if the 
moon and the sun had come together When the two 
fnends, accompanied by their numerous followers, advanced, 
it appeared that the earth was made of horses, the horizon 
of elephants, the atmosphere of parasols The sky seemed 
to dissolve m dust Gazmg at this spectacle Vaisham' 
payana said, “Pnnee, is anything left unconquered by 
your nughty father? Is there a region of earth still unsubdu' 
ed, a fortress not yet captured, treasures not yet acquired? 
Are there any contments not yet colonised, any kmgs 
not yet humbled? When I look at this army I recall accounts 
of the Mahabharata It is a marvel that the earth has not 
spht mto a thousand pieces by the weight of this army, 
and that its muscles, the mountams, have not burst asun- 
der ” 

The pnnee, however, was dejected at the thought of his 
separation from his parents Throughout the day he con- 
tmued to travel and, when night came, he stdl thought of 
his parents and of Shukanasa Vaishampayana rested on a 
couch near his own, and Patralekha slept on a blanket 
placed on the ground The prmce conversed with them, 
recallmg memones of the tune he had spent m his father’s 
house At dawn he got up and continued his advance 
His army seemed to swell at every stage of the journey 
It seemed to hollow out the earth, shake the mountams, 
dry the nvers, batter down the fortresses and empty the 
lakes Chandrapida humbled the haughty, exalted the meek, 
destroyed the ^vlcked and protected the needy He anomted 
tributary prmces, gathered treasures, accepted gifts and 
msenbed edicts Thus treadmg the earth from shore to 
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shore, and turning the ocean's expanse gray with the 
dust his arniy, he wandered for a long tune Within three 
years he had subdued the Imuts of earthly space 

VI 

In the course of his wanderings Chandrapida occupied 
Suvamapura and, as his men were weary, encamped there 
One day, during his sojourn m this prosperous city, the 
pnnce had a desire to go on a hunt He mounted Indrayudha 
and roamed through the woods In an obscure part of the 
forest he had a glimpse of a pair of Ktnnaras The sight was 
strange to him Eager to capture them, he gave rem to his 
horse and pursued the unearthly bemgs But the Kinnaras 
hurried away and started climbing a steep hill Agam 
and agam Chandrapida approached them, but every tune 
they eluded him At last he %vas checked by the steep 
ascent and stopped 

He discovered that he had strayed far from his compa- 
nions and did not know how to get back to Suvamapura 
The pnnce laughed at his own folly and reflected ‘Why 
have I behaved hke a child^ Why have I weaned myself 
for notiung? What would I have gamed if I had got the 
Ktnnaras"^ Indeed, I have acted thoughtlessly The good 
work that I was doing has been mterrupted I have 
forsaken my fnends and earned for myself the ridicule 
of every one And now who can show me the ^vay to 
the city! I am m a nughty forest at the foot of a high 
mountam It is well known that Suvamapura is the nor- 
thernmost city on earth So it is clear that this mountam 
must be Kailasa I must now go south and tr}' to rejoin my 
companions ' 

Thmkmg m this fashion, Chandrapida left Indrayudha 
m a grassland, and hunself roamed about m search of 
water After some tune he came upon the wet foot-pnnts 
of ivild elephants and mferred that water was near at hand 
He followed the track which led him on the slopes of Kailasa 
Clunbmg higher and higher he saw a clump of lofty trees, 
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nsmg like a miglity cloud hea\^ ^\atl^ the weight of rain 
The breeze, soft and de'wy, seemed to woo him It was 
cool, aromatic with the scent of flowers, and musical with 
the wafted melody of swans He entered the grove and 
discovered a lake It was the mcomp arable Lake Achchoda 

Never had he seen a lake so beautiful It ^vas hke the 
mirror of Lakshmi, hke the crystal chamber of the goddess 
of earth It was like the Himalayas hquefied, hke molten 
moonhght, hke Si\*a’s bemgn smile transformed mto water 
It seemed as if the merit of the three worlds had congealed 
m the shape of that lake, as if the mass of autumn clouds 
had been poured mto some huge vessel It was a lake that 
seemed to have been fashioned from the pure hearts of 
ascetics, from the virtues of good men, from the eyes of 
gazelles and the rays of pearls Its expanse was vast, 
indeed it seemed to be endless, like a philosopher’s futile 
argument 

At the sight of that lake Chandrapida's weanness left 
him. He reflected : 'Although my pursmt of the Kinnaras 
was fnutless, my eyes have been rewarded I have seen the 
perfection of all that causes joy, the vanishmg pomt of 
aU that IS worthy of sight Now I understand why Su’u never 
leaves the Kailasa mountam, surely it is because he cannot 
bear to be away from this lake.’ As the pnnce was absorbed 
m these thoughts Indrayudha, ha\ung eaten his fill of the 
dehcious grass, rolled on the groimd, and drank the cool 
water of the lake WTien the horse ^vas thoroughlj’^ refreshed, 
Chandrapida tied Inm with a golden chain to a tree nearby 
and him^lf came to the shore of the lake He washed his 
hands and supped on pieces of lotus-fibre Then, gathenng 
some lotus leaves, he made a couch for himself on a rock 
shaded by creepers, folded his cloak to serve as a piUow, 
and lay down to sleep 

After he had rested for a httle while, the pnnce ^vas 
awakened by the distant sound of music Indrajaidha, too, 
packed up his ears and arched his neck m the direction 
from which the sound came The pnnce left his bed of 
lotus-leaves and looked this way and that, amazed that a 
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so pure ihat the prince felt as though she were spnukling 
holiness upon him by her eyes In a gentle voice she hailed 
him as a guest and invited him to visit her home so that the 
duties of hospitality might be performed. 

At a distance of hundred paces from the temple he saw 
the cave m which she hved. It was moist with the spra}* 
of mountain torrents and veiled by the dense foliage of 
trees Inside the cave a number of pitchers stood in a 
comer. There was a bed of bark with a gourd by its side. 
In another comer a pair of sandals made of coconut mardng 
were suspended on a peg Pressed by her. Chandrapida 
accepted her hospitality and drank the cool water offered 
to him in a lea^ cup. She requested him to relate his 
adventures, and Chandrapida described how he had strayed 
to the foot of Eadasa while pursumg a pair of Km^jrjs 
After a while the maiden rose and walked about under the 
tre« with a bowl m her hand To Chandrapida’s amaze- 
ment the trees cast down their fruits of their own accord. 
When enough was gathered she returned to the cave with 
him and the two enjoyed their repast. 

Emb oldened by her kindness Chandrapida said, ‘Noble 
lady, I am bewildered, ily cmiosirj* has got the better 
of my dimdence and I must request you to tell me about 
yourself Which is the race honoured by your birth^ Why 
have you, tender as a blossom, imposed upon yourself the 
life of an ascenc' Why are you dwelling alone m this 
deserted forest'^ And how is it that vour body, though 
loimed out of the five elements, has attained such heavenly 
hrfihance'^” The maiden listened to ins enquiry in silence 
and then, as she tried to answer him, her eyes welled 
up and a stream ot tears fiooded her cheeks Those 
pearly tears were saturated with the pnnu* of her 
mind. They were like the disnlled essence of renunciation 
droppmg from her bnght e\es She wept noiselessly for 
some time and then, batiung her ej'es -with ivater and 
dnnng her face ivith the end ot her robe, she narrated the 
story of her life 

And this 15 what Cnandrapida heard from her. 
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VII 

Oh Prince, why do yon want to hear the unhappy story 
of my ascetic hfe^ My heart has been a tyrant to me and 
my destiny has been a hard one However, smce you are 
so eager to hear it, I must narrate my tale of sorrow Per- 
haps you know that m the abode of gods there are maidens 
known as Apsarases There are many famihes of these 
maidens Some are sprung from the mmd of Brahma, 
others from the Vedas, and still others from moonbeams 
In one such family of Apsarases once a maiden was bom 
named Gaun She was so fair that she seemed to have 
been made out of the digits of the moon poured mto a 
smgle stream When she grew up she was courted by 
Hamsa, the kmg of the Gandharvas They were united 
as the lotus pool is united with the autumn She became 
the Queen of the Gandharvas and enjoyed every happmess 
m company with her husband To this parr I ivas bom an 
only daughter My father celebrated my buth with great 
festivities and gave me the name of Mahashweta In his 
palace I spent my childhood Gandharva maidens fondly 
passed me from lap to lap and I grew m the cool shade 
of their affection In the course of time youth came to me 
as bees come to the flowers and honey to the bees 

One day I went with my mother to bathe m the lake 
which you have already seen It was the season of spnng 
and all the lotuses were m bloom I worshipped the images 
of Siva carved on the rocks by Parvati herself countless 
ages ago The bowers were covered by creepers whose 
blossoms were weighed doivn by bees The mangoes were 
flowenng, honey oozed out of the holes m their buds pierced 
by the cuckoos The serpents, fnghtened by the mumiur 
of white peacocks, had deserted the sandal avenues Lost 
in the charms of this wooded spot I wandered for a long 
time Suddenly the fragrance of a flow’er, borne on the w md 
reached me It was a scent that drowned the fragrance of 
all other flowers, although the entire forest was m blossom 
It anomted all my senses and overwhelmed my perception 
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Swanns of bees followed it, seekmg to make it their verj* 
own It was a perfnme fit for the gods 

Looking for the source of this heaVenty fragrance, I 
came upon a youthful ascetic on his tvay to the lake. Such 
was his splendour that he seemed to be enclosed m a cage 
of qmvermg hghtnmg His eyebrows were like arches 
rising high above the abode of human perfection His 
nose was sharp and aquihne, his eyes were gentle like a 
deer’s, his hps ros3’‘ with the glow of ^muth The thread 
on his shoulder was like the bent string of Cupid’s bow 
He earned a damt\' pitcher m one hand and a rosary m the 
other He was clad m the bark of a heavenl5' coral tree, 
bright like the eyehds of a dove And he tvas accompamed 
by another youthful ascetic, his equal m age, a compamon 
m every way worthy of himself 

Lookmg up at the ascetic’s face I saw a bunch of flowers 
placed on one of his ears How I understood where the 
oveipowermg perfume had come from But I forgot the 
fragrance as soon as I looked upon the beauty of the ascetic’s 
face I had thus far imagined that the Creator had com- 
pounded aU the beauty of his Umverse m Cupid Now I 
found another surpassmg Cupid himself \'\Tien Br ahm a 
made the moon to gladden the earth, when he made the 
heaverdi- lotus as Lakshnu’s palace of ]oy, he was onty practi- 
smg to acqiure the necessary skiU for the creation of this 
ascetic’s face 

Suddenlj* Love, the comrade of beauty-, enthralled me — 
Love who does not care for good or ill and who is alway^s 
ready to assail young hearts I was captivated as the m- 
toxicating spnng captivates bees With my eyelashes 
half closed I looked upon him and drank hnn m I -vYanted 
to ofier him my heart and to enter mto him with my entue 
soul I knew it was a feehng unworthy of a noble maiden, 
but I could not master mj'self A storm of sighs suept 
from me How cruel ivas Cupid, to have kmdled m me 
ideas of love towards a cold ascetici I thought that he 
must be scommg me m his heart. ^Flth a supreme efiort 
I restrained myself and was about to leave the place when 
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I remembered that a holy man has to be revered, whatever 
the circumstances So I bent down before him, my garland 
swaymg on my wavy hair and my earnngs bmshmg my 
shoulders To my surpnse I found that he was also thnlled 
by my sight He wavered like a flower m the wmd The 
rosary m his hand trembled, as if afraid that he might 
break his sacred vows His pupils were dilated and his glan- 
ces turned the atmosphere mto a lotus grove When I saw 
his condition my love was redoubled I advanced and asked 
his friend, "Sir, what is the name of His Reverence? And 
from what tree were these flowers collected^ Their scent 
IS muque and has kmdled my curiosity ” 

The compamon rephed, "Surely you have heard of 
Shwetaketu, the great sage Once, gathering lotuses for 
the worship of gods, he went down to the heavenly Ganga 
Lakshmi, enthroned on a white lotus close by, saw him and 
was struck by the arrows of love Shwetaketu, m his 
turn, was won over by the very first glance of Lakshmi A 
son was bom and wels given the name of Pundanka. 
My fnend, whom you see adorned ivith these fragrant 
flowers, IS none other than Pundanka As for the flowers 
that have excited your cunosity, they come from the 
Panjata tree wiuch emerged when the ocean of milk was 
, churned by gods and titans It was given to my fnend 
as a gift by a n3miph ” 

While his friend was speakmg, Pundanka lumself approa- 
ched me and said, "Why do you bother to ask all this? 
If the flowers please you, they are yours Take them " 
And gently taking the flowers from his ears he placed them 
on mme As his fingers brushed agamst my cheeks he 
dropped his rosary But before it reached the ground I 
seized it and placed it on my neck Withm a few moments 
our hearts had understood each other 

I was startled by the voice of my umbrella-bearer 
who remmded me that my mother had finislied her bath 
and it \vas time to go home Like a newly captured elcpliant, 
rebelhous at the first touch of the hook, my mmd was 
bemg reluctanly dragged awny Meanwhile Pundanka’s 
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fnend was upbraiding him for his lack of self-control 
"Where is your firmness?”, he said, “And what has happened 
to your holy vows? If even men like you are swept off their 
feet hke this, all knowledge will become worthless and the 
teachings of the gurus will lose their meanmg Even your 
rosary is bemg earned ofif by this worthless girl ” 
Pundanka said sheepishly, "Do not misunderstand me, 
dear Kapmjala I shall certamly not allow this maiden to 
take my rosary with her ” And then, feignmg ^vrath, 
he turned to me and said, "What land of sport is this, 
maiden? I shall not let you go until you return my rosary ” 
At this I loosened a stnng of pearls from my neck, placed 
it m his outstretched hand, and took leave of him I do 
not know how I managed to ]om my companions and 
reach home I was hke a nver dnven backwards 

Entermg my chamber, I dismissed all my attendants and 
stood alone with my face pressed agamst the jewelled 
wmdow Ignorant of the course of love, I did not know 
which ^vay to turn and what remedy to seek I gazed mto 
empty space, thinkmg of Pundanka I longed to ask the 
breeze where my beloved was gomg I foohshly tned to 
get news of him from the scent of flowers and the songs of 
birds Though he was far away I turned towards him , as the 
lotus turns to the sun, the waves of the ocean to the moon, 
or the peacock to the cloud I fondly placed his rosary 
on my neck and recalled the dehcate touch of his fingers 
After some time my compamon, Taralika, came to me 
and said, "Pnneess, one of those ascetics followed me and 
asked about you When I told him your name and ancestry, 
he said ‘Dear lady, young as you are I nevertheless see 
m you great steadfastness Please help me Carry a letter 
from me to Pnneess Mahashweta ’ When I promised to do 
his biddmg, he plucked a young shoot from a tree nearby, 
crushed it on a stone, and teanng a piece from his bark- 
garment wrote these words with his nail ” 

I snatched the letter from Tarahka's hand This is how 
it read ‘As a swan m a Himalayan lake is lured by the 
treacherous arms of a creeper on the bank, so is my heart 
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beguiled by your pearl necklace' When I read this message 
my lovesick mmd, already distraught, lost its beanngs 
altogether The letter did to me what a dark mght does 
to a short-sighted man, a conjurer’s tnck to a simpleton, 
atheistic philosophy to one already wavermg I spoke to 
my maid with great reverence I cajoled and flattered 
her mto talkmg about him I asked a thousand questions 
about Pundanka’s compamon and, boltmg the doors 
of my room, heard Taralika’s answers agam and agam 
The sun, like a ball suspended m the sky, became crimson 
The lotuses closed their eyes, as though swoonmg at the 
sun’s departure Before the night was far advanced, an 
attendant approached me and said, “Pnncess, one of the 
two hermits whom you met has come here He says you 
have m your possession a stnng of beads, and he begs of 
you to return it ” The very mention of a hermit made my 
heart pound and my breath came heavily as I asked the 
attendant to adnut the visitor A few moments later I saw 
Kapmjala, who is to Pundanka what youth is to beauty, 
love to youth, sprmg to love, and the breeze to sprmg 
I brought a seat for him and, when he was reluctanly 
compelled to accept it, I washed his feet He looked at 
Tarahka and his glance suggested that he wanted to speak 
to me privately I told him that I had no secrets from 
my fnend and that he could speak freely 

Kapmjala exclauned, "Alas, what can I say? Through 
shame I can hardly utter the words that I have framed 
in my mind My dearest fnend, once a passionless ascetic 
firm as a rock, has become a pitiable object of Cupid s 
sport You ^vlll recall, noble pnncess, that I rebuked 
Pundanka for his behaviour, so unworthy of a holy man 
I left him m considerable anger When I calmed down, 
I returned to the spot where I had last seen him He was 
not there I knew that love had depnved him of his judg- 
ment, and I felt anxious about his welfare I wandered 
for hours, searchmg every bower, glade and avenue At 
last I discovered him m a thicket of creepers on the bank 
of a lake He was like one m a trance, or hke one suddenly 
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struck down by paralysis Tears silently trickled down bis 
eyes His suffering was unbearable Even tbe creepers that 
shaded bun trembled and sighed as thej* watched him 
Trees dropped upon his head the pollen of their fresh 
blossoms as a powder to subdue the fever of love Punda- 
nka was draped m paleness, like the new moon, he had 
dwindled, hke a nver m May, he %vas fadmg away, like a 
sandal tree whose roots suddenly become diseased 
Mffth great efiort he opened his eyes and looked at me 
languidly His deep sighs were punctuated by mdistmct 
words that I could not make out MTien he seemed a 
httle more steady I agam exhorted him to control himself 
I told him that an ascetic who hstens to love, waters a 
poison tree and mistakes a burning piece of coal for a 
jewel He leaned on me and said ‘Eapinjala, you are 
lucky Cupid has spared you the torments that I endure. 
To me all talk of stability, reflection or judgment has 
become meaningless The hour for good advice has gone by. 
You see my wretched phght My heart is seething, my 
eyes dissolve and my entire bemg is on fire Do what my 
condition demands Please understand that it is no use 
speaking of good and eviL' ItwascleartomethatPundanka 
had gone too far to be turned back So I made an effort 
to preserve his hfe 

I collected some tender lotus-fibres from the lake and 
prepared a couch for him. As he rested there I anomted 
him from head to foot with the jmce of soft sandal twigs 
I soothed his brow with camphor-dust and fanned hurt with a 
plantam leaf It was painful for me to reflect that so pro- 
mismg an ascetic had become a \acttm of that miscreant. 
Love But I consoled myself with the thought that Love is 
a tjuant who may strike any one, high or low Xor are 
his depredations con fi ned to the human race The lotus 
falls m love with the sun, hghtnmg chngs to the cloud 
Then wh3’' blame Pundanka who had, after all, a human 
hearth 

Xoble lad^', I have described Pundarika’s condition 
As a friend my one duty now is to save hi^ life The fever 
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of love admits no delay It is now for you to judge what 
IS to be done " 

When Kapmjala stopped speakmg, I hardly knew what 
to say to him The certamty that my love was reciprocated 
made me supremely happy I never doubted, even for a 
moment, that Kapmjala had narrated only the truth 
It was mconceivable that there should be any trace of 
exaggeration m the words of so balanced and lestramed 
a person I had hardly recovered from my confusion when 
a messenger entered annoimcmg that my mother, the queen, 
was visitmg me Kapmjala hastily took his leave, with a 
last appeahng glance at me My mother came and stayed 
with me for a long tune, but my mmd was far away and I 
did not hear a word of what she said. At last she left me 
and returned to her chamber 

It was the hour of sunset The west was crimson, the 
lotus pools were tummg green, the east was a mass of deep 
blue and the entue world %vas gradually overcome by 
blackness I took counsel with Tarahka about the predi- 
cament m which I found myself JBy transgressmg the 
code of conduct dictated by my birth and position, I would 
brmg disgrace to my parents On the other hand, by 
courtmg death I might break the heart of Pundanka, and 
that might drive Kapmjala to despair As the night 
advanced, my suffenng became unendurable Already con- 
sumed by fever, I seemed to be subjected to a shower of 
white-hot coals Tarahka asked me not to thmk of the rules 
of conduct, or the prestige of my parents, at such a moment 
She said, “Your love is hke an ocean whose manifold waves 
are swellmg at moonnse Let me fetch Pundanka here 
There is no other way ” 

But I decided to go to him myself From Kapmjala’s 
account it was obvious that Pundanka was m no condition 
to move about By and by the firmament was flooded witii 
moonhght The sky became a sandy island m the n\er 
of night Accompanied by Tarahka I set out Pundanka's 
rosary \vo.s on my neck and the bunch of Panjata flowers 
given by him adorned one of my ears Dressed m red silk 
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that seemed to have been woven from the rays of rubies, 
I shpped out of the palace The strong scent of Panjata 
flowers attracted a swarm of bees which seemed to form 
a blue veil around me The moon, stretchmg out its rays, 
seemed to urge me on with its long fingers 
As I approached, my right eye quivered My heart seemed 
to smk with anxiety at this lU-omen My fears were soon 
reahsed I heard Kapmjala bewaihng and sobbmg “Alas, 
everythmg is lost!”, he cried, “I am undone Cupid, cruel 
demon that you are, what evil deed have you compassed! 
Oh wicked, wanton Mahashweta, m what way had my 
poor fnend harmed you? Why have you led him to destruc- 
tion? Venerable Shwetaketu, do you know that your very 
life IS stolen from you? Dharma, you are now helpless — 
your protector is gone Knowledge, you are widowed 
Alas, where shall I seek refuge? My fnend, what has hap- 
pened to your love for me? Why have you deserted me?" 

As I heard Kapmjala utter these pathetic words, my own 
life seemed to be ebbmg away I advanced on the rough 
ground as qmckly as my condition permitted I stumbled 
at every step and my cloak was toru as I passed through 
tangled creepers At last I saw Pundanka on a couch of 
lotus leaves He lay absolutely stfll, as though hstenmg 
to the sound of my steps The garland of lotus fibres on his 
neck bound him, as if with a cham of moonbeams, to drag 
him forcibly to another world Before my very eyes he 
yielded up his life 

I do not know how long and in what way I lamented the 
cruel departure of Pundanka But I do recall that I suddenly 
asked Tarahka to gather dry wood and make a pde for me 
As I was prepanng to ]om the lord of my life m the other 
world, a strange bemg left the moon’s pale orb and des- 
cended upon the earth He was weanng a silken vesture, 
white as foam, which waved m the breeze His face was 
bnght with the rays that shot from the gems m his ears 
His necklace, made of large pearls, looked like a cluster 
of stars Lofty m stature, with all the marks of greatness, 
he seemed to punfy the space through which he moved 
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This heavenly being gently picked up Pundanka and said 
to me, m a voice as deep as it was sonorous, “Mahashweta, 
you must not thmk of takmg your own hfe You wiU be 
united with him agam ” And with these words he soared 
mto the sky, carrying Pimdanka with him Before I reahsed 
what had happened Kapmjala followed the heavenly 
being and pursued him m the sky, cry mg “Where are you 
takmg my friend, you monsteri” 

Kapmjala’s disappearance was for me a second bereave- 
ment My gnef was redoubled and I was overcome by a 
feehng of utter helplessness Tarahka shook me out of my 
stupor "'What a miracle!”, she said, “Such godhke bemgs 
never make deceptive statements Prmcess, you must take 
courage I am sure Kapmjala will return and teU us what 
has befallen Pundanka You must preserve your hfe and 
bear your gnef Your reumon with him is certam ” 

These words raised m me the illusion that my hfe ivas 
worth prolongmg I spent that mght on the bank of the 
lake To me, m my fathomless misery, it was like a night 
of doom extendmg over a thousand years I tossed on the 
ground, my face smothered by my dishevelled locks At 
dawn I got up, bathed m the lake, and resolved not to 
inflict death upon myself I picked up all the thmgs that 
Pundanka had used — his pitcher, his garments and his 
rosary And then, takmg the vow of ascetiasm, I came to 
the temple of Siva Next day my parents came and tned 
to persuade me to return home They prayed and admo- 
nished, with many tender words and strea m s of tears 
But I stuck to my determmation Smce then I have 
been hvmg here I sustam my body on water and on the 
frmts and tubers that grow wild m this region Such is my 
life — cold, frmtless and without joy 

VIII 

Mahashweta had now come to the end of her story She 
covered her face with the edge of her bark garment, and 
it appeared as though the moon was obscured by an autumn 
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cloud Unable to suppress her pent-up emotions she gave 
way to renewed weepmg A torrent of tears gushed from 
her eyes and her breath was choked with sobs 

Chandrapida was filled with admiration as much for 
her modesty and austerity as for her divme beauty He 
looked upon her serene and pure countenance and said 
m a gentle voice, “Only those should weep who are afraid 
of pam, or are devoid of gratitude Such people can do 
very httle that is worthy of love and can only show their 
feehngs through idle tears But you have left nothing undone 
that love may demand You have despised earthly plea- 
sures You have relinquished the ]oys of power and wealth 
Your dehcate body has been subjected to stem penance 
Above all, you have made a supreme effort to prolong 
your life It is easy to abdicate from hfe under the weight 
of unbearable sorrow But it needs heroism to carry the 
burden of gnef Therefore, noble Mahashweta, please 
restram-your tears Your compamon, Tarahka, was nght 
when she said that the words of heavenly bemgs are not 
uttered hghtly You have been promised reimion with 
Pundanka and I am sure the promise will be kept “ 

As Chandrapida was consohng her m this way the sun 
was about to smk, as if overwhelmed with gnef at Mahash- 
weta's story Gradually the horizon was suffused with the 
glow of sunset, soft like a piece of sfik dyed m the juice 
of lotuses The breeze, cooled by the dew, wandered at 
leisure on its aenal track marked by the fragrance of wild 
flowers The earth ^vas soon enveloped m darkness Birds 
fell asleep one by one Mahashweta repeated her evenmg 
prayers, washed her feet, and lay do-\vn on her humble 
couch of bark Chandrapida, too, made for himself a bed 
of branches on the other rock m the cave and retired 
He pondered for some time over the strange story that he 
had heard Then he asked, “Where is your fnend, Tarahka? 
Did she not come ^Vlth you when you left your home?” 
Mahashweta rephed, “Sir, Tarahka has gone to the kmg- 
dom of the Gandharvas, carrying a message for my dearest 
fnend, Kadamban.” 
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Chandrapida was cunotis to know about Kadamban, 
a name that had not been mentioned by Mahashweta m 
the course of her long narrative So he said, “Now that 
we have conversed so freely with each other, and you have 
shared your sorrow with me, I shall be grateful if you teU 
me about Kadamban also “ 

Mahashweta said, “Kadamban is the daughter of Chitra- 
ratha, Kmg of the Gandharvas, and his queen, Madira 
Even in her childhood she was regarded as exceptionally 
pretty, now, m the bloom of youth, she is a paragon of 
lovehness, unmatched m heaven or earth Moreover, she is 
as generous and affectionate as she is beautiful We have 
been fnends smce we were little children We have played 
together m the dust, and together we have learnt to dance 
and smg When she heard of my love for Pundanka, so 
cruelly thwarted by death, she made a resolve not to accept 
a husband while I was endunng my gnef m lonehness She 
declared that if her parents tned to marry her off agamst 
her will she would end her hfe by fastmg or poison Kmg 
Chitraratha and Queen Madira are simk m deep dejection 
Only this mommg I received a despatch from them, im- 
plonng me to dissuade Kadamban from her stem purpose 
That IS why I have sent Tarahka with the message that if 
Kadamban is anxious to see me ahve she must not bnng 
sorrow to her parents and must do what they desire " 

Early next mommg, when Mahashweta and Chandrapida 
had just finished their prayers, Tarahka returned to the 
cave She was accompanied by a Gandharva boy named 
Keyuraka Both of them were surpnsed to see a stranger 
m their nudst Chandrapida's wonderful personahty made a 
deep impression upon them and they respectfully bowed to 
him before takmg their seats 

Mahashweta made eager enquines about her fnend 
Taralika said, “Pnncess Kadamban is well But her repl}' 
to your message is such that I do not have the heart to 
repeat it This Gandharva boy will convey it to you 
Mahashweta anxiously looked at Keyuraka, who delivered 
this message from Kadamban ‘Why has Tarahka been 
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Sent? To test my feelmgs? Or is this a subtle method of 
blaming me for staymg on at home while Mahashweta is 
spendmg her days m that desolate placed Or has Mahashwe- 
ta Weaned of my fnendship? Or is she angry with me for 
some mystenous reason^ I cannot understand how she 
can expect me to heed her advice I shall never hearken to the 
caU of Love, that pitiless tyrant, while my dearest fnend 
sorrows for Pundanka night and day, avoidmg the very 
sight of humankind No one can shake me from this resolve ' 
Mahashweta was disappomted She pondered over the 
situation for a long time and then dismissed Keyuraka 
who returned to Heraakuta, the capital of the Gandharvas 
Then, tummg to Chandrapida, Mahashweta said, 'Trmce, 
why don’t you come with me to the kmgdom of the Gan- 
dharvas'l You will see many wonders and gather novel 
expenences m that strange and beautiful land I shall 
mtroduce you to that treasure of lovehness, Kadamban, 
who IS like my second self Perhaps you may be able to remove 
this whun from her nund You have been kmd to me 
Your sympathy has hghtened my gnef Now please crown 
our fnendship by acceding to my request ” 

Chandrapida readily agreed to this Suggestion and together 
they travelled to the land of Gandharvas Reachmg Hema- 
kuta, the capital city, they passed through golden arches 
and, crossmg a number of courts and pavilions, approached 
the women’s apartments m the palace At the sight of 
Mahashweta every one rejoiced and messengers ran this 
way and that to spread the news of her arrival Chandrapida 
marvelled at aU the curiosities that he saw there It 
seemed to be a world of women, a contment immersed m 
the waves of fammme charms, a race created by Prajapati 
out of dishke for men Here aU was Beauty and Love 
Cupid was the supreme deity 
Tanks were bemg scented with perfumed powders, 
jewelled lamps were bemg arranged m dark avenues, 
npe pomegranates were bemg covered with pearly nets 
to keep off the birds, emerald-green arbours were bemg 
swept mth golden brooms, the swans were bemg fed on 
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lotus honey, the tame peacocks were bemg taken to their 
luxurious shower-baths The pigeons were enjoymg their 
meal of mango-buds Maidens were weavmg garlands 
Singing lessons were gomg on m apartments specially 
furnished and eqmpped with the finest mstruments The 
caged parrots and mamas were receivmg their lessons 
At last Chandrapida saw Prmcess Kadamban herself m 
the middle of a spacious pavihon She rested on her bent 
arms, leanmg on a white pillow Her couch was covered 
with blue silk Attendants were fannmg her with peacock- 
tads By her side sat Keyuraka, whom Chandrapida had 
already met He was descnbmg Chandrapida ’s beauty and 
grace, whde the prmcess listened with great mterest 
As soon as he saw Kadamban, the prmce's heart became 
agitated like ocean-waves at high tide He reflected 
‘What noble deeds have my eyes performed that they are 
permitted to feast on such beauty? Surely the Creator must 
have fashioned her out of digits gathered from everythmg 
m the Universe that is beautiful He must have spent so 
much energy m mouldmg her that tears of fatigue must 
have fallen from his eyes, givmg nse to all the lotuses m the 
world ’ And as he was plimged m these reflections his eyes 
met hers Confused by the sight of Kadamban, yet illu- 
mined by her gaze, he stood for a moment as though rooted 
to the ground Kadamban, too, was overwhelmed by 
Chandrapida 's charm As she rose from her seat, her jewels 
clashed and her silken robes fluttered through her heavy 
breathmg Her hand sought her heart, as if m an effort to 
touch Chandrapida’s image that had entered m it 
Meanwhile Mahashweta had approached and Kadamban 
affectionately embraced her Mahashweta mtroduced her 
to Chandrapida "Dear Kadamban”, she said, "In the 
land of Bharata there is a mighty kmg named Tarapida 
who has impressed his seal on the four oceans Tlus is his 
son Chandrapida, who has mstmctively become my fnend 
Itis rarely that we meet a person of such exceptional mtellcct, 
and blessed with such pover and glory, who is so easily 
swayed by fnendship I have brought him here so that you 
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may see this specimen of Brahma's workmanship Please 
do not stand on ceremony with him Do not treat him 
as a stranger Look upon him as your fnend ” While 
Mahashweta was speakmg, Kadamban looked at the 
prmce sideways and her eyes were filled with tears of love 
Her smile pervaded the atmosphere hke a cloud of dust 
raised by her heart which had so hastily set out Her deh- 
cate hand crept to her half-parted hps 

Mahashweta caressed her fnend tenderly She softly 
stroked her curly locks and touched the flowers with which 
she had adorned her ears After a while an attendant 
approached with a gem-studded betel-box Mahashweta 
asked Kadamban to honour the guest by offenng him betel 
with her own hand After great hesitation, and with a 
trembhng hand, Kadamban managed to overcome her 
coyness and plucked up courage to offer betel leaves to 
Chandrapida Her eyes rested on Mahashweta all the time, 
though her heart, if it had eyes, would have gazed upon 
Chandrapida The murmur of her bracelets seemed to say 
T am yours Take me for your slave ’ 

A herald came and announced that Kadamban’s parents 
were eager to meet Mahashweta Before leaving the pavi- 
hon, Mahashweta suggested that the prmce should be 
lodged m the House of Jewels on a hillock m the 103^.! 
garden Chandrapida went to the place allotted to him, 
followed by a number of servmg-maids whom Kadamban 
selected to look after his comforts He was gmded by his 
old acquamtance, Keyuraka, and was soon mstaUed m 
the House of Jewels 


IX 

When he was gone, Kadamban sought the pnvacy of her 
own room and tned to master her agitation As she thought 
of her conduct m the presence of Chandrapida, she was 
filled vnth shame Modesty reproached her, self-respect 
rebuked her, youth warned of the pitfalls that awaited her 
Nobihty censured her, propnety chided her for bemg so 
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easily swept ofi her feet by a stranger’s charms She blamed 
herself for forgettmg Mahashweta’s sorrow, for compromi- 
smg her parents through her frivolous behaviour, and for 
overlookmg her own vow not to hearken to the call of loVe She 
reflected ‘What can I do? How can I ever undo this 
error? I made a promise to share Mahashweta’s gnef 
My resolve was announced before aU my fnends and every 
one m the land of Gandharvas knows about it Now, when 
gossip about my infatuation spreads, I shall become a 
laughmg-stock ' With these thoughts she decided to bamsh 
Chandrapida from her mmd 

But the image of Chandrapida mocked at her resolve 
It seemed to say ‘To banish me is for you a fare- 
well to hfe ' She was bewildered Her eyes saw nothmg, 
but her memory saw every thmg Her hand did not hold a 
brush, but her fancy pamted the picture of her beloved 
She collapsed, and arose, and collapsed agam After a 
while she got up from her couch, moved up to the wmdow 
as if m a trance, and stood gazmg at the hillock on which 
Chandrapida was staymg 

Chandrapida, m his turn, was equally agitated He 
wondered what nght he had to hope that he would so 
qmckly earn the love of Kadamban It appeared to bun 
that Cupid was dangling a conjurer’s wand to beguile 
and charm huu He tried to divert himself by conversmg 
with the attendants sent by Kadamban, and by hstemng 
to music and poetic recitation But nothmg helped to 
soothe hun After a short while he went out to see the park 
and chmbed to the top of the lull Kadamban saw hun and, 
under the pretext of watchmg for Mahashweta's return, 
she ascended to the terrace There she sat lookmg at the hfll, 
while her maids held a golden umbrella above her head 
She leaned for support on her dearest companions, Tamahka 
and Madalekha When Mahashweta returned she had to 
leave the terrace and go down Without any enthusiasm she 
went through the routme of bath, prayer and other duties 

Chandrapida stayed on at the top of the hiU Even his 
food was earned there He sat on a slab of emerald which 
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commanded a beautiful view of the green valley By and 
by the day came to a close The moon ascended with all 
the grace and majesty appropnate to the Kmg of Heavenly 
Bodies After a while, however, Chandrapida suddenly 
felt that the moon had become pale, and the moonhght 
had lost its bnghtness He was baffled by this phenomenon 
for some tune but when he looked m the direction of Kadam- 
bari he imderstood that her pearl necklace had echpsed the 
moonhght The pnncess was approachmg the hill along with 
hercompamons Chandrapida advanced to meet them Enda- 
mban stay edbehmd while hladalekha met the prmce half-%vay 
and accompanied him to the emerald seat She said, "Noble 
Prmce, you have conquered the hearts of aU of us We 
have nothmg left and so we cannot offer you any suitable 
gift Kadambari has sent for you this necklace which 
emerged from the ocean when the Lord churned the pmneval 
waters The Creator himself gave it to Varuna, and Vanina 
passed it on to the kmg of the Gandharvas The Kmg 
bestowed it on Kadamban, who is dearer to him than his 
own life It is a rare jewel The hke of it is not to be seen on 
heaven or earth " 

Chandrapida accepted the gift with pleasure and gratitude 
Kadamban went back to her apartment Havmg seen 
C h a n drapida from a distance, her longmg to be with him ^ 
became aU the more unbearable The moon mounted higher 
and higher It was hke Cupid’s royal umbrella, hke the 
ivory necklace of Night Bndamban watched from her 
■wmdow as the prmce rested on a pearl-white slab at the 
edge of a lotus-pooL Near the slab a pair of swans dozed 
blissfuUy, while chakravaka buds sang a duge of separation 
Unable to endure her partmg from Chandrapida any longer, 
Kadamban sent Keyuraka to teU him that she was commg 
to visit hun 

The prmce rose hastily and saw Kadamban who had 
come ivithout her royal insignia She wore a smgle necklace 
A smgle lotus petal decked her ear. In her sunphcity she 
stood hke the very goodess ofmoonnse Approachmg the 
slab she sat down on the ground Chandrapida, too, sat 
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on the ground beside her, though Madalekha entreated 
him to resume his seat Kadamhan made enquires about 
Kmg Tarapida and Queen Vilasavati She expressed her 
cunosity about the world of mortals, and especially about 
U))aymi All her questions were whispered to Madalekha, 
who put them to the pnnce This mdirect conversation 
continued for some tune and then Kadamhan returned 
Next day Chandrapida paid a return visit He found 
Kadamhan m a bower where, along with Mahashweta, 
she was entertammg a company of wandermg ascetic 
women H3mins were chanted and portions from the MaJia- 
hharata were recited When the ascetics left, Chandrapida 
looked at Mahashweta in such a way that she understood 
the silent appeal m his eyes She turned to Kadamhan and 
said, "Dearest Kadamhan, Chandrapida now wants to 
return His companions must be m distress But wherever 
he might go, his deep love will bmd him to you for ever 
Like the sun and the day-lotus, like the moon and the 
hly of the mght, you wdl always be together So please 
give him leave for the time bemg ’’ The pnnce left Hemaku- 
ta with a heavy heart, carrymg the image of Kadamhan 
m his soul His mmd was wholly imbued with memones 
of the bnef time he had spent m her company She seemed 
to emerge mystenously, trymg to bar his way 

At last, weighed do^vn by the cruel suffermg of separa- 
tion, he reached Mahashweta’s hermitage There he met 
his companions, who had discovered the hermitage by 
following the track left by Indrayudha Chandrapida 
spent the day narrating his adventures to Vaishampayana 
and Patralekha Early next morning he Nvas surpnsed 
to see Keyuraka approaclimg him agam The pnnce made 
anxious enquines about the welfare of Kadamban and 
Mahaslnveta Keyuraka dehvered a folded lotus-leaf, scaled 
by tender lotus-filaments set m sandal-paste Opening tho 
leaf, Chandrapida discovered beautiful gifts sent by Maliasli- 
weta along witli a letter JIahashweta liad written Happy 
are those from whose eyes your form is never absent \ our 
Virtues, cool like moonhght when you are present, bum m 
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like the rays of the sun when you are away Without you 
the royal city of the Gandharvas is languid and hfeless 
You know that I am an ascetic and have renounced every- 
thmg And yet my heart longs to see you agam You can 
imagme what Kadamban is gomg through Think of her, 
and save her by retummg to Hemakuta I am sendmg the 
necklace which Kadamban had presented to you and which 
you left behmd on your couch ’ 

Havmg read this letter Chandrapida felt exceedingly 
sad He wore the necklace sent by Mahashweta and asked 
Keyuraka about Kadamban’s condition Keyuraka said, 
"Noble Prmce, how shah. I descnbe what the Pnncess is 
endunng^ When you left Hemakuta, she climbed to the 
terrace and gazed at the House of Jewels where you had 
spent the night Aiter a while she descended and went 
to the park She climbed the hill and longmgly looked 
at every object with which you had come m contact She 
touched the rock on which your hand had rested, the tank by 
the side of which you had hstened to the song of birds, 
the stream m whi^ you had dipped your fingers before 
worshippmg Siva, the crystal stone on which your food had 
been served and the pearly slab which Still bore marks of 
the sandal juice with which your hands were scented 
Overcome by emotion, she hurried back to her room and 
threw herself upon her bed She was racked by the pam 
that had entered every fibre, muscle and jomt of her body 
She passed the night open-eyed with bitter gnef And at 
dawn she summoned me As soon as she saw me, she 
despatched me here to get news of you ” 

Chandrapida could not tarry a moment longer Indrayu- 
dha was hastily saddled, Vaishampayana was placed m 
charge of the camp, and the prmce once more Started for 
Hemakuta accompanied by Patralekha His eagerness, 
no less than his familiarity with the path, lent speed to 
his progress Very soon his eyes rejoiced as the dim out- 
hnes of Kadamban’s palace emerged upon the horizon 
Mahashweta was the first to greet him He bowed to 
her respectfully and then saluted Kadamban Ke3mraka 
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presented Patralekha to the princess, extolling her quahties 
and describing her as ‘Prince Chandrapida's most favoured 
fnend’ Kadamban thought 'How partial is Prajapati to 
women of the earthl They have the fortune to bask m the 
presence of a man like Chandrapida Apsarases and K^nna- 
ns have no such luckl’ 

Chandrapida was now at the height of his happmess 
He divided his tune between Hemakuta and his own camp 
below the hermitage of Mahashweta Patralekha and 
Kadamban had become such close fnends that Chandrapida 
had to agree to leave Patralekha at Hemakuta Vaisham- 
payana was, of course, with him m the camp One day a 
messenger from U]]a3ani amved Chandrapida made an- 
xious enquines about the welfare of his parents The 
messenger produced a letter and the pnnce opened it with 
trembhng hands 

The letter was from King Tarapida After assunng his 
son that there was no cause for anxiety, and that everyone 
was well, the kmg had wntten ‘But, dearest Chandrapida, 
why have you been away for such a long tune^ Our hearts 
long for the sight of your sweet face The queen pmes 
for you Shukanasa also is eagerly waitmg for you and 
Vaishampayana Enough of your conquests Return to 
U]]ayim at once ' Chandrapida left Vaishampayana m 
charge of the camp, mstructed that one of the senior officers 
should escort Patralekha back to Ujjaymi, and himself 
made preparations to return When everythmg was ready, 
he saddled Indrayudha and turned towards his native land 

His heart was weighed down by uneasmess He 
reflected ‘What will Kadamban thmk of me^ I am prov- 
mg myself unworthy of her love I promised to be near her, 
and now the call of my parents compels me to leave so 
suddenly My body is movmg towards Ujjaymi, but my 
heart ^vlll remam at Hemakuta I have wntten a bond of 
slavery to Kadamban for a thousand births The entire 
land of Gandharvas wdl look upon me as a deserter And 
Mahashweta — how ^vlll she mterpret my sudden departure? 
She brought me and Kadamban together in the hope 
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that her dearest fnend would gam happmess And now I 
am shattermg her dream ’ 

Such were his thoughts as he slowly descended the slopes 
of Kailasa, leavmg the world of Gandharvas hehmd him 

X 

A few days later Patralekha ]omed him, and he felt that 
she had become dearer to him than ever before, for had 
she not hved with Kadamban, who was the very breath 
of his hfe^ Chandrapida was eager to get all the news 
from Hemakuta Through sheer impatience he drove 
away a pair of swans sleepmg peacefully m a leafy bow'er 
Reclinmg on a bed of fresh hibiscus blossoms, he asked 
Patralekha to tell him about Kadamban’s condition 

Patralekha said, "My Lord, on the day you left Hemakuta 
the prmcess did not let me out of her sight for a smgle 
moment She spoke httle, but gazed mto my eyes and press- 
ed my hand tenderly The next mommg she left the wmter 
palace and ascended to the summer house, leanmg upon 
me for support She dismissed all her attendants, and 
pushed aside the tame geese that had followed us When 
a peacock persisted m demandmg her attention, she gave 
hun a piece of betel broken by her own teeth, as though 
it were a bribe to keep him qmet 

For a while she remained m that bower like a mysterious 
wood-goddess At last, recovermg her speech with great 
effort, she said, ‘Dearest Patralekha, to whom shall I con- 
fide my suffermg, if not to vou> I am ashamed of my un- 
maidenly levity I have brought odium upon our race, pure 
as moonbeams Without my parents’ approval, without the 
blessmgs of my elders, without any exchange of gifts or 
pictures, I have formed an attachment with a stranger 
Ever smce I met Chandrapida, my heart, tender as a lotus- 
filament, is crushed mto pulp Why has he treated me 
hghtly^ Does such conduct befit a pnnce of noble descent^ 
His love has consumed first my reserve and then my heart 
Only by death can I cleanse myself Farewell, dearest fnend. 
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■until -we meet m another birth ’ 

'Do not speak m this way. Princess’, I said ‘What offence 
has Chandrapida committed^ In what way has he been 
■unfair to you^’ 

Kadamban said, 'Ah, that cunnmg villam comes to me 
m my dreams He bewilders my mmd ■with ■vam desires 
He sends me messages filled ■with mad hopes and embraces 
me m secluded comers of the forest The flatterer dnes 
my wet cheeks ■with his cool breath and draws me to him- 
self He brooks no refusal When I abuse him, he treats 
it as a jest, and when I rebuke him, he regards it as a faim- 
hanty granted by love ’ 

From all this you can easily gather how deeply m love 
the pnncess is And I ask you, have you done well m 
lea'ving her m such a state?” 

Hardly had Patralekha stopped speakmg when a message 
arrived from Queen Vilasa-vati, summonmg Chandrapida 
and Patralekha to her apartment His mother’s tenderness, 
far from soothing the prmce, only mcreased his agitation 
‘Alas, what shall I do!', he reflected, 'My dearest mother 
IS sorrowful if I leave her even for a short while The sub- 
jects love me, and my friends shower their affection upon 
me And yet my mmd is wholly taken up with thoughts of 
Kadamban Every thmg seems harsh to me m her absence ' 

As he was stroUmg on the bank of the Sipra nver, lost 
m thought, he heard the clatter of hoofs The horsemen 
approached closer and very soon he could make out the 
features of their leader It ivas Keyuraka He dismounted 
at a distance, came near the prmce respectfully, and bowed 
to him Chandrapida anxiously asked him if he had brought 
any message, and Keyuraka rephed, ‘‘Noble Prmce, I 
brmg no message But I shall teU you what I saw Maha- 
shweta returned to her hermitage as soon she heard that 
you had suddenly taken the road to Uj jaymi As for Kadam- 
ban, she merely gazed upon me Avith tearful eyes She is 
endurmg great torture And I have come here to tell you 
that she ivill not long survive the agony of her separation 
from you ” 
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Chandrapida made up his mmd to visit Hemakuta before 
it was too late And now he felt an intense longing to 
meet Vaishampayana Since the days of their childhood 
the two friends had shared each other’s anxieties They 
were accustomed to denve solace from one another's com- 
pany m moments of agitation Chandrapida sent Patralekha 
ahead, asking her to assure Kadamban that he would soon 
follow And then he sent an urgent message to Vaisham- 
payana, beggmg him to return as speedily as he could 
But after spendmg a sleepless mght Chandrapida, without 
waitmg for a reply to his message, himself started on the 
road to Dashapura To his amazement he found that 
Vaishampayana was not present m the camp He summon- 
ed one of the chief tarns and asked hun for news of Vaisham- 
payana The chieftam said, "Alas, Vaishampayana is 
strangely distraught We urged him to return to Uj^ayini, 
but he refused He has made up his mmd to spend the rest 
of his hfe near the holy lake of Achchoda, occupying his 
mmd solely m the worship of Siva We left hun m a pitiable 
state His melancholy appearance baffled us ” 

With a heavy heart Chandrapida returned to Ujjayim 
and sought his parents’ permission to make another journey 
to the Himalayas m search of Vaishampayana When he 
went to pay his respects to Vaishampayana's father, the 
latter expressed strong disapproval of lus son’s conduct 
"Men hke Vaishampayana’’, he said, "are harbmgcrs of 
evil He did not fear the wrath of his kmg, nor did he give a 
moment’s thought to his mother’s condition He was bora 
only m order to cause gnef ’’ When Shukanasa spoke m this 
vem. Chandrapida’s father tned to pacify him He said, 
"Do not judge him so harshly m his aibsence Let hun bt, 
brought here first, then there will ae tune enough to 
censure him" ' 

HaVmg obtamed his parents’ bkssmgs , Chandrapida made 
ready to set out m search of Vaishampi lyana The astrolo- 
gers were not happy, but they tactfully jaid, "The conjunc- 
tion of the pLauets docs not seem to fa vour your journey 
But ultimatclv it is for the King to det[ rmuic the au^ptet- 
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ous moment for every undertakmg ” But Chandrapida 
started, while Queen Vilasavati, who seemed to have a 
premomtion of disaster, shed tears of gnef 

The prmce rode fast, and yet he had traversed only 
half the distance from Ujjaymi to the Achchoda lake before 
the ramy season set m All the terrors of storm and hght- 
nmg found their counterpart m Chandrapida's own heart, 
so mtense was his agitation Impatiently brushmg aside 
the advice of his compamons, and givmg no thought to 
bodily comfort, he contmued his journey and reached the 
hermitage of Mahashweta 

He found Mahashweta at the entrance of the cave, 
supported by Tarahka She was weepmg bitterly, and 
suffering had left deep marks upon her countenance The 
prmce thought ‘This is an evil portent mdeed I had 
hoped that she would express great joy at my arrival, but 
her sorrow seems to have been redoubled at my sight God 
forbid that any lU should have befallen Kadamban ’ 
Conceahng his anxiety, Chandrapida asked Tarahka how 
every one was farmg She silently pomted to Mahashweta, 
who unfolded a story as shameful as it was tragic 


XI 


.“When Keynraka told me that you had left for Ujjaymi”, 
Mahashweta said, “My heart was weighed down by disap- 
pomtment You know how deep is my attachment to Kadam- 
ban, and how eager I was that she should find happmess 
through you Your departure dashed my hopes to pieces, 
and I came here determmed to undergo harsher penance 
than ever before 

Near the lake I saw a Brahmm youth The moment he 
set eyes upon me, he began to behave hke one possessed 
Though a perfect stranger, he dared to give me advice 
He tned to turn me aivay from my ascetic hfe and said, 
‘Fair maiden, why do you waste m such stem penance a 
body that is tender like a garland of jasmme buds^ If 
you turn away from earthly joys, Cupid bends his bow 
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m vam, and the moon casts its mellow hght upon the horizon 
to no purpose ’ I ignored his words and bade Tarahka 
keep him at a distance But he hovered aroimd the hermi- 
tage, and I felt fnghtened 

One evening, while Tarahka was asleep and I was think- 
mg of Pundanka, the Brahmin youth approached me 
and said, ‘O moon-faced maiden, I am bemg slam by the 
Moon, who IS Cupid’s ally My life is m your hands It is 
the duty of ascetics to grant protection to those who seek it 
If you do not bestow yourself on me, I shall assuredly 
pensh ’ In a voice chokmg with anger I exclaimed ‘How is 
it, you wretch, that a thunderbolt did not strike you down 
as you uttered these words^ It seems you do not possess 
the elements out of which the human frame is composed, 
otherwise earth, air, fire and wnter would have destroyed 
you for your wickedness You have spoken like a parrot, 
\vithout thought of right or \vrong, and I lay upon you 
this curse "enter a birth smted to your speech” Then I 
raised my eyes towards the moon and said, 'O Blessed Mooni 
If ever, smce Pundanka left me, I have given a moment’s 
thought to another man, let my curse fail But if I have 
been faithful to his memory, let this false lover fall mto 
a parrot-existence ’ 

As soon I uttered these syllables, the youth feU dead 
upon the ground 1 do not know whether it wus the power 
of my true love that destroyed hun, or his own sms He 
lay hfeless, hke a tree uprooted from the earth His 
attendants soon came lookmg for him And it wus from 
them, dear Chandrapida, that I learnt with great sorrow 
that he was jour fnend, Vaishampayana 

Chandrapida could not stand the shock of this revelation 
The knowledge that his dearest fnend was gmlty of such 
discourtesy towards the samtly-natured klahashweta caused 
hun such acute shame that his heart sank and he collapsed 
In a broken voice he muttered, “Alas, I was not destmed 
to see Kadamban'” And then the soul deserted his body 
Willie Taralika was roproachmg IMahashweta for her narra- 
tion of Vaishampaj ana’s folh', and while Chandrapid i’= 
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followers were giving vent to bitter lamentation, Kadamban 
arrived there She had come on the pretext of visitmg' 
Mahashweta and she was whispering mto Patralekha’s 
ears words of feigned anger, declaring that she would never 
speak to Chandrapida again even if he visited Hemakuta, 

But when she saw him lymg dead, she fell to the ground 
with a piercmg cry After a while she recovered conscious- 
ness and stood with qmvenng limbs, hke a tender creeper 
under the blow of a sharp eixe Suddenly she stood erect, 
her gaze became Steady, and her aspect acquired a firmness 
that was far more fnghtenmg than her agitation had been 
Patralekha implored her to find an outlet for her gnef m 
tears, lest her heart should break under the weight of her 
unnatural steadmess 

Kadamban rephed, "Foohsh girl! How should my 
heart break now, haVmg withstood such a sights I have 
won the body of my beloved Livmg or dead, it is enough 
to calm my gnef It is for me that he came here and lost 
his life Shall I repay the great honour he has done me by 
sheddmg tears? And what sorrow is there now? The moment 
of our eternal umon has amved Soon shall I join him m the 
land where no one can part us ” 

Then, turning to her maid, Kadamban continued, 
“Madalekha, see that the mango saphngs I planted are 
properly tended Let the matna, Kalmdi, and the parrot, 
Panhasa, be freed from their cages Let the sweet httle 
mongoose that once rested m my lap now rest m yours 
And see that my pleasure-hiU is given as a gift to some 
cahn-souled hermit I shall no-w clmg to my dear Lord's 
feet, and allay on the funeral pyre the fever that consumes 
my heart” 

With these words she bent down, hfted Chandrapida's 
feet, and placed them m her own lap As soon as she did 
so, a mystenous fight shot up from the Pnnce’s body and a 
heavenly voice was heard to say, “Mahashweta, once agam 
I speak to you words of consolation The body of Pimdanka, 
nounshed m my world, is awaitmg reunion mth you The 
body of Chandrapida is also impenshable, havmg received 
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the touch of Kadamban’s hands His soul has, by reason 
of a curse, momentarily taken leave of his body You 
must preserve his frame carefully, let it not be burnt or 
cast mto water Kadamban and yourself must guard it 
until the curse ends ” 

While every one gazed at the sky m wonder as the heaven- 
ly voice was heard, Patralekha unexpectedly seized Indrayu- 
dha from his groom and exclaimed, “We may remam here, 
but you must ]om your master How can he start on his 
long 3oumey to Heaven without a steed^" With these 
words she plunged mto the Achchoda lake, along ivith the 
horse Immediately a young ascetic emerged from the lake 
and approached Mahashweta “Pnncess of the Gandhar- 
said the ascetic, “do you not recogmse me^ I am 
Kapmjala, the fnend and companion of Pundanka “ 

Mahashweta bowed to him and said, “Blessed Kapmjala, 
am I so deficient m virtue that I could ever forget you^ 
And yet I cannot blame you if you think ill of me, smce 
I contmue to hve even after Pundarika, the lord of my 
hfe, has gone to heaven But enough of this I am dymg 
to know ivhat has befallen you and your fnend durmg this 
penod “ 

Kapmjala said, “As you know, when Pundanka ivas 
earned off by a heavenly bemg, I flew m hot pursmt 
All the gods, sittmg m their respective chanots, gaped 
m wonder as I followed the heavenly bemg through the 
skj'- At last we reached the world of the moon, where 
the bemg laid Pundanka ’s body upon a couch and said, 
'You must know', my fnend, that I am the spint of the moon 
Once, when I was emergmg on the honzon, Pundanka 
cursed me because my beams were causmg him agony The 
curse w-as that I should myself be subjected to the tortures of 
love on earth At tins I uttered a counter-curse that he 
and I should endure the same joys and sorrows Later I 
came to know that he was m love with iMahashw'eta, whose 
race traces its ongm to my beams I was sorr>' that by 
cursmg Pundanka I liad unwattmgly condemned Slahash- 
weta to suffermg But now that cannot be helped I have 
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of my hght I have tried to comfort Mahashweta You 
must now go to Pundanka’s father He is a great sage, and 
might be able to find a way of neutrahsmg the curse ’ 

As soon as the Moon stopped speakmg, I rushed m search 
of Pundanka's father Unfortunately, m my excitement 
I leapt over another heavenly bemg who was ndmg m a 
chariot He was angry and pronounced this curse 'Smce 
you have leapt over me like a horse, may you be bom as a 
horse on earth’ I pacified hun and assured him that I 
had meant no discourtesy He said, ‘Well, the curse cannot 
be withdrawn But I decree that when your nder dies you 
may be freed from the curse by bathmg m a lake ’ 

I implored the heavenly being to arrange that m my 
existence as a horse I should be of service to Pundanka, 
who was destmed to be bom on earth along with the Moon 
Touched by my affection, he told me that the Moon would 
be bom as the son of Kmg Tarapida of Ujjaymi, Pundanka 
as the son of his mmister, Shukanasa, and I would be the 
Prmce’s steed That is how I came to be bom as Indrayudha 
I may now reveal that I dehberately brought Chandrapida 
here m pursuit of the Ktnnaras And if his fnend, Vaisham- 
payana, declared his love for you it was only because 
of the feehngs unplanted m his heart during his former 
buth as Pundanka ” 

Havmg heard this sequence of events from Kapmjala, 
Mahashweta repented the harsh words she had said to 
Vaishampayana "Ah, Pundanka”, she exclaimed, "you 
kept your love for me through another birth and I spumed 
you It seems I have been granted a long hfe only to depnve 
you of hfe agam and agam!” Kapmjala said, "Pnncess, 
you are not to be blamed Now you must not gneve, but 
contmue your penance By the power of your austenbes 
you shah soon be united mth my fnend ” 

Kadamban asked Kapmjala what had become of Patra- 
lekha He said he knew nothmg of her fate Then, biddmg 
fareweU to Mahashweta and Kadamban, he contmued his 
journey m search of Pundanka’s father, Shwetaketu 
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Meanwinle, Eng Taxapida and Queen ^^asavati were 
exceedingly anxi ous for Chandrapida’s welfare. At last, 
unable to bear the suspense, tbey travelled toLake Acbcboda, 
accompanied by Sbukanasa and bis wife Queen ^^asavan 
broke into piteous lamentation when she saw the lifeless 
body of Chandrapida. By and by, the entire story of 
Chandrapida and the curse that had worked against him was 
made known to the Eng and Queen They stayed on near 
the hemutage. And when they saw the prince’s body 
growing bnghter day by day, they felt cheered by the 
thought that he would regain consciousness and marry 
the pimcess of the Gandharoas. 

\ulasavati said to Kadambari, “Be of good cheer, my 
daughter-m-law But for you, who could have looked after 
the body of my dearest chil d? Surely you must be composed 
entirely of amnia, that your touch has bestowed so much 
lustre on Chandrapida’s countenance ’’ As for Kmg Tara- 
pida, he foimd his way of life entirely transformed m the 
forest. Instead of fnends, he had fewns, instead of palaces, 
he had shady trees, and his silken robes were replaced by 
bark garments. But he put a cheerful countenance on his 
circumstances, and looked forward to the joy of seemg 
Chandrapida restored to hfe 

XII 

The parrot contmued “Such was the storj’’ unfolded by the 
sage, Jabah When he had finished his narrative, he turned 
to his disciples and said, ‘This is the lovesick youth who 
became Vaishampayana, son of Shukanasa By his own 
fault, and by the power of Mahashweta’s penance, he has 
now taken the form of a parrot. Just look at the gallant'’ 

I felt ashamed as aU the events came back to me. A 
great Voammg came o\er me to know what had happened 
to the Pnnce, to ^ahashweta. and to Kadamban I imp- 
lored the sage to tell me about them He looked at me 
scornfully and said, ‘WTiat' E\ oi now 3 ou ha\ e not learnt to 
curb \'our impauence' Ask me w hen 3 our wmgs are grown ’ 
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One of the hermits took me to his hut and fed me I 
was plunged m sorrow at the thought that years must 
elapse before the end of the curse Just then Kapmjala 
reached the hermitage He hfted me up with great tender- 
ness, placed me on his shoulder, and said, “Your father, 
Shwetaketu, has come to know of your phght through his 
diVme msight He has now begun a rehgious sacrifice to 
free you from your curse Your mother, Lakshim, is helpmg 
hun m the ntes They send you their blessmgs and ask you 
to be patient ' With these words Kapmjala flew mto the 
sky and rushed off to participate m the sacrifice 

After a few days, when my wmgs had grown, I could no 
longer bear my separation from Mahashweta and set off 
towards the Himala3ras But on the way I fell mto the snare 
set by a Chandala I entreated him to release me as I was 
on my way to meet my beloved, but he laughed at me 
‘You are mtended for the Chandala prmcess', he said, 
‘She has heard of your gifts and ivants to keep you as a pet ' 
And so I, the son of a great sage, was cast among a tribe 
whom even barbarians treat with contempt 

The hard-hearted Chandala earned me to his settlement 
What an evd place' The people who hved there were 
clothed m horrible attire They were unleashmg them 
hounds, trammg their falcons or mendmg their snares 
They thought of nothmg but himtmg The enclosures of 
their huts were made of skuUs, and on the roads there 
were enormous heaps of bones 

The Chandala prmcess put me m a cage, and said, ‘I 
s hal l tame him aU nght Let him show his wilfulness here'* 
But when I refused all food for a few days, she spoke to me 
tenderly 'Don’t be stupid, httle parrot', she said ‘It is 
unnatural for hvmg creatures to spurn food It is no use 
thmkmg of a former birth You are now an animal, and 
the laws of animal life demand that nourishment should be 
imbibed ’ I was surprised at her ivisdom and obeyed her 
After many months, when I had become a full-grown 
parrot, I woke up one day to fin d myself m this golden 
cage The entire barbarian settlement looked like a city 
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of gods The Chandala maiden was dressed m gorgeous 
clothes I marvelled at the transformation, but before 
I could ask what it all meant I was brought mto your august 
presence 

Such is the story of my hfe as a parrot and of my former 
birth I have related everything that I remembered I 
do not know what the future holds, nor can I imagme why 
I have been brought to your palace ” 

XIII 

Bang Shudraka heard the parrot’s story with amazement 
When the parrot ceased speakmg, the king sent for the 
Chandala maiden and asked her who she was The maiden 
said, “You, Oh Moon, have heard the story of your own 
past buth You have also heard of Vaishampayana, who 
is the same as Pundanka, and who is at present hvmg as a 
parrot I must now reveal that I am no Chandala woman, 
I am Lakshmi, the mother of this Vaishampayana I 
brought him here so that he might be saved from his o\vn 
impatience imtil the sacrifice undertaken by his father is 
safely over His curse is about to end Now may you both 
leave your mortal bodies ’’ With these words she vamshed 
mto the sky 

The kmg remembered his former birth and said, “Dear 
Pundanka, let us rejoice that both of us are about to be 
released from the curse simultaneously ” But even as he 
uttered these words, Cupid twanged his bow with deadly 
effect, and the Moon fell desperately m love with Kadamban 
Meanwhile Kadamban herself was guardmg the body of 
Cliandrapida ivith great devotion When the day of the 
Spnng Festival amved, she anomted it ivith sandal- 
paste and decked it -with flowers Then, unable to restram 
herself, she embraced Cliandrapida 

Suddenly the pnnce rcgamed consciousness, clasped her 
closely, and said, “Dearest Kadamban, your embrace 
has revi\ ed me I liave now hft the body of Kmg Shudraka 
and come back to >ou \ aishampayana, too, has been 
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liberated from bis curse ” While the Moon, or Chandrapida> 
spoke thus, Pundanka descended from the sky, accompa- 
nied by Kapmjala With great joy Kadamban mfoimed 
Mahashweta of their advent Fmally Kmg Tarapida and 
Queen Vilasavati, together with Shukanasa and his wife, 

jomed the two couples And so happmess came to all of 
them 


One day Kadamban asked her husband, "How is it that, 
while all of us have been reunited, no one knows what has 
happened to Patralekha?” The prmce rephed “How could 
Patralekha be here, dearest Kadamban^ She is none other 
than my wife, Rohmi When I was cursed, and became 
handrapida mstead of the Moon, she gneved for me and 
descended m the world of mortals to serve me She has 
now returned to the heavenly home ” Kadamban stood 
speechless when she heard of Rohini’s selfless devotion and 
loftmess 


Chandrapida, foUowmg his father’s example, gave up 
his kmgdom He entrusted the affairs of state to Pundanka, 
^d began to divide his time between Hemakuta and 
Ujjayini Sometimes, out of his affection for Rohmi, he 
would also visit the world of the Moon, and sometimes 
Pundanka would mvlte him to the dwellmg-place of his 
mother, Lakshmi And, as Chandrapida enjoyed an etermty 
of bhss m the company of Kadamban, so did Pimda- 
rika reach the pinnacle of happmess with his beloved 
Mahashweta 




Dashakiimaracharita 

OR 

The Adventures of the 
Ten Princes 

BANDIN, 
Lat& Seventh Century a d 


Dakdin, who lived in the latter half of the seventh century a d , had 
the rare distinction of achieving equal renown as a critic and as a creative 
artist His Kavyadarsha is recognised as one of the great classics of 
Sanskrit aesthetics And his Dashakumarachanta — The Adventures of 
the Ten Princes — has been a source of ttndwiiiiished pleasure for almost 
thirteen centuries 

‘The Adventures of the Ten Princes' is unique in anaent Indian 
literature for several reasons 

In the first place, the plots and characters in this work are entirely 
new The author has not fallen back upon any 'sources', he has not 
borrowed from legwid, tradition, epic or scripture His stones are pro- 
ducts of pure invention 

Secondly, tl e 'Adventures' is one of the very few works of arciei i litera- 
ture that are completely free from d daciic or religio is p n pose Here 
we have good stones, well told — aiA there is noinii.g more to thwn, luj 
moral strings attached The heroes are pure adventurers Some of them 
can only be described as accomplished knaves They freely quote the 



scandals of gods and goddesses to justify their own deeds, and they do 
not hesitate to employ nuns as go-betweens This does not mean that 
they are vicious or depraved they are simply amoral Their escapades 
shock and delight us at the same time For all their impudence and 
swashbuckling, Rajavahana and kis companions are likable young men 
They are full of jollity and good fellowship There is nothing petty even 
about their lapses, and there is nothing tragic or solemn even about their 
misfortunes 

Thirdly, the style of ' Adventures of the Ten Princes' presents an ex- 
traordinary combination of the high-flown and the colloquial On the 
oiw hand, all the traditional 'ornaments’ of poetry have been introduced 
in prose — internal rhymes, long compounds, euphonies that linger in the 
reader's mind, a; d phrases rich in suggestiveness On the other hand 
there are unorthodox constructions and 'punchy' expressions derived from 
pop liar rather tluin scnolasUc usage 

B it the most sinking quality of this work is the easy flow of narration 
The stones never flag The autiior does not give the, impression of being 
m a hurry he has plenty of lime for digression and leisurely description 
And yet tne action is never serio isly impeded Every story is full of 
nwieirenl There are uixxpeCled turns strange situations rapid changes 
in tbs deStiiiieS of tie dran alts p^rso, ae H inio ir, too, plays its part ti. 
Cl Iiu mg the narrative It is broad rather tl an yibtle b it it fits in very 
aell wiLn tne go era’ ainiOepnere of drolLry and carefree banter 

Here, tnen, Ue ha^e liUra' ire for p ire pleasure As an enUrta tier, 
saje lr‘h ir Rjl.r Id.ei ' ires of ti e Ten Princes can be classed with 
0 t Gillett and S i”i. an operas 



The Adventures 
of the Ten Princes 

There was once a king named Raj ah ansa, who ruled at 
Kusumapura, the capital city of the land of Magadha 
Rajahansa had earned great renown by his heroic deeds 
The perfume of his glory was so pervasive that it seemed 
to plug the chmks of the horizon Even the gods sang his 
praises Indeed, they compared his fame to autumn moon- 
hght, jasmine blossoms and pearls — so pure and noble 
were his deeds The kmg had a wise and beautiful queen 
named Vasumati Her locks were black hke a cluster of 
bees, her eyes were hke the silvery fishes mscnbed on 
Cupid's banner, her supple neck was hke a conch-sheU 
which announces victory, her feet were hke water-hhes, 
and when she sighed, it appeared as though breezes were 
blowmg from Malabar The kmg and the queen hved 
happily together and were devoted to each other 

The kmg had three loyal and mteUigent advisers Dhar- 
mapala, Sitavarman and Padmodbhava Dharmapala had 
three sons Sumantra, Sumitra, and Kamapala The sons 
of Sitavarman were called Sumati and Satyavarman, and 
those of Padmodbhava were named Ratnodbhava and 
Sushruta 

Thus the three counsellors had seven sons between them 
Of these, four remamed at Kusumapura while the remammg 
three left the city and ^vandered far and vnde for different 
reasons Satyavarman went away because he was pious and 
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wanted to lead the life of a pilgrim Kamapala was given 
over to pleasure and roamed the earth m search of adventure 
Ratnodbhava had an aptitude for trade, and sailed the 
seas m pursuit of monetary gam 

Kmg Rajahansa was on terms of enrmty with Manasara, 
the ruler of Malava Their relations became more and more 
hostile and ultimately Magadha and Malava went to war 
A furious battle raged The war-drums seemed to drown 
the sound of the ocean's waves At last the army of Malava 
was routed and Kmg Manasara was taken pnsoner 
Rajahansa treated his adversary with mercy and remstated 
him m his kmgdom 

Manasara was haughty Defeat on the field of battle 
rankled m his heart He vowed to avenge his humiliation 
For a long time he was engaged m acts of seh-mortification 
By practismg stem penance he propitiated Siva and won 
from him a weapon of unearthly power — a fearful club 
with which the wielder could infallibly destroy one’s enemy, 
however braVe or powerful With this weapon m his band 
Manasara prepared for war once agam 

Kmg Rajahansa was mformed of these developments 
by his spies The mmisters advised hun to retreat to a 
fortress, but the kmg was too proud to accept this sugges- 
tion He saUied forth to resist the enemy ivith a picked 
force The two kmgs faced each other m battle Manasara 
flung at Rajahansa the club that he had acquired from 
Siva The weapon killed the driver of the chanot while 
the kmg of IMagadha fell to the ground unconscious Luckily 
for bim the horses were unhurt and, though imgmded, 
earned the kmg to the Vmdhya forest, where the women 
of the palace had already been sent Manasara overran the 
nch temtory of Magadha and occupied Kusumapura 
The mmisters, though wounded, escaped death When 
the cool breeze of da%vn revived their senses, they looked 
for the kmg everywhere and at last returned to the queen 
deeply dejected Vasumati, leammg from them about the 
destruction of the army and the disappearance of the kmg, 
made up her mmd to put an end to her life The counsellors 
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dissuaded her from such a course and remmded her that 
she earned withm her the unborn child of Rajahansa 
For a while she hstened to their entreaties and calmed 
herself But at dead of night, when all eyes were closed m 
slumber, Queen Vasumati silently left the camp and came 
to a sheltered spot m the forest She tied the upper half 
of her garment to the branch of a tree Then, praymg for 
death, she cned, "Oh my beloved, may God unite us agam 
m the next birth ” 

Now the kmg, as it happened, had taken shelter under 
that very tree when consciousness had returned to him 
He recogmsed the queen’s voice and called to her famtly 
She rushed towards him and her face blossomed hke a 
lotus Presently, the ministers reached there and attended 
to the king’s m] vines 

Through the loving care of his wife and his mmisters 
the kmg’s wounds healed qmckly But, thinkmg of the fate 
that had overtaken his kingdom, he sank m gloom The 
queen tned to console him "Oh Kmg’’, she said, "of aU the 
monarchs on earth you are the most glonous And yet 
today you have to hide m the depths of the Vmdhya forest 
But fortune is like that In olden tunes mighty kmgs hke 
Hanshchandra and Rama endured dire misfortune How- 
ever, when their bad days were over, they recovered their 
kmgdoms And so shall it be with you Submit for a time 
to the workmg of fate, and do not despair ’’ 

Rajahansa endured his sorrow for a few days And then 
he made up his mmd to embrace a life of asceticism He 
approached Vamadeva, a wise and pious hermit, and asked 
to be mitiated m the ways of ascetics But Vamadeva said, 
"My friend, there is no need of such self-denial Your 
kmgdom wiU be regamed A son will soon be bom to you 
who wiU destroy aU your enermes ’’ 

The hermit’s prophecy was soon confirmed and a son was 
bom to queen Vasumati The moment of his birth was 
auspicious He earned all the marks of royalty and future 
glory The httle prmce ivas given the name of Rajavahana 
About the same time sons were also bom to the counsellors 
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Sumati, Sumantra, Sumitra and Sushruta They were named 
Pramati, Mitragupta, Mantragupta and Vishruta re^ect- 
ively Through a senes of strange events the sons of the 
three coimsellors who had left Kusumapura many years agn 
were brought back to the Vmdhya forest and brought 
to Kmg Raja h ansa Their names were Arthapala, Soma- 
datta and Pushpodhbava In addition to these sons of his 
mmisters, the kmg adopted two more children of royal 
blood and gave them the names of Apaharavarman and 
Upaharavarmau Thus Kmg Ra]ahansa had the pleasure 
of seemg hunself surrounded by Pnnce Rajavahana and 
his nme companions They were all of high descent and 
grew up together The T en Princes, as they were popularly 
called, were devoted to each other 
The boys were entrusted to the care of expert teachers 
They mastered grammar and aU the local dialects They 
became weU-versed m the scnptures and proficient m aU 
branches of hterature — poetry, drama, romance, traditional 
tales, mythology, and elaborate fiction They digested 
the wntmgs of Kautilya and others on the conduct of fife 
They acquired a thorough knowledge of Astronomy, Ethics, 
Logic, Metaphysics and related subjects They cultivated 
a gift for the lute and other musical mstruments Their 
choral smgmg was a source of dehght to aU audiences 
They learnt the mystenous powers of drugs, magical speUs 
and precious gems In order to make them fit for pohtical 
hfe, aU the tncks of diplomacy, rhetoric and eqmvocation 
were imparted to them And they were, of course, given a 
complete nuhtary education, both theoretical and practical 
When Kmg Rajahansa saw this pnncely band, radiant 
and m the fuU bloom of youth, he thought ‘Ah, it is hard 
on my enemies ’ And this thought brought hun great joy 
One day, as the kmg sat surrounded by this graceful bro- 
therhood of pnncely lads, the sage Vamadeva visited him 
The kmg bowed respectfully, and the boys bent down to 
touch the hermit's feet Vamader a embraced them warmly 
and uttered a benediction Then he turned towards the 
kmg and said, “Oh Kmg, your son has grown mto a strong 
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and handsome youth Surely the tune has come when 
he and his companions should step out mto the wide world 
and subdue Vast territories Ra]avahana is capable of 
endunng any hardship Let him inarch to the conquest 
of the four directions " King Rajahansa saw the wisdom of 
this advice He gave the prmce proper mstructions, forma- 
lly appointed the nme companions as Rajavahana’s coun- 
sellors, and at an auspicious moment sent them out on a 
life of adventure and victory 
And so the ten comrades marched out mto the vast 
world After a few days, as they were makmg their way 
through the dense forest, they came upon a man whose 
body was hard hke iron and scarred by welts Rajavahana 
was surprised to see such a man wearing the sacred thread 
of brahminhood, and asked him to explam the paradox 
The Brahmin said 'Tt is true. Oh Prmce, that I was 
bom of the highest caste My name is Matanga In my 
youth I became wa3rward and eventually fell m with a 
band of savages I even ]omed some of their expeditions 
One day, as they were about to kill an innocent Brahmm, 

I rebelled There was a violent quarrel, and m trying to 
save the victim I was killed But when I reached the lower 
world, the God of Death called his secretary and said, 
‘Chitragupta, why has this man come here? His time has 
not yet arrived Teach hun a few salutary lessons and send 
him back ’ So I returned to earth and have hved a hard 
hfe ever smce The rest of my story is meant only for your 
ears I cannot reveal it m the presence of your fnends ” 
With these words Matanga took Rajavahana aside and 
resumed, “Noble Prmce, early this mommg Siva himself 
came to me m a dream and communicated a secret There 
IS a cave m Dandakaranya where a copper-plate has been 
hidden On this plate are engraved the details of a ceremony 
which bestows upon the performer the overlordship of the 
lower regions Siva also told me that a great prmce would 
arrive today and become my compamon Sir, your amval 
fulfils the divme decree Let us set out as soon as possible " 
Bent upon adventure, Rajavahana agreed Stealmg 
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away from his sltunbenng companions at midnight, he 
]omed the Brahmin The two started on their quest of the 
preaous copper-plate Next mommg the nme comrades 
searched the forest far and wide but found no trace of their 
leader For a while they fell mto deep dejection But 
their inhereut courage soon asserted itself, and they made 
ready to scour the earth’s remotest regions Agreemg on a 
rendezvous, they scattered m different directions 

After a senes of adventures the ten prmces met at an 
agreed spot They embraced each other ^varmly and made 
affectionate enquines about each other's health and pros- 
penty Then at the suggestion of their leader, Rajavahana, 
each related his exploits while the other hstened eagerly 

The Story of Apaharavarman 

Apaharavarman had a wonderful adventure to relate 
Addressmg his leader he said, “Your Majesty, on that 
fateful day when you left us to serve a Brahmin, and 
all your comrades searched for you, I too started my wan- 
denngs I happened to learn that there was a great sage 
named Manchi who had gamed supernatural msight through 
the practice of austenties This sage was said to be hvmg 
outside the city of Champa, the capital of the Anga countrj’' 
As I %vas anxious to leain your whereabouts, I thought 
that he imght help me, and so I travelled to the citj' of 
Champa I made my ^vay to the hermitage on the bank 
of the Ganga that l^d been descnbed to me And there, 
sittmg under a mango tree, I discovered a henmt He 
was pale and evidently m a state of utter depression 
Nevertheless, I received from him aU the attentions that a 
guest rmght expect After a while I asked, ‘Can you tell 
me where the samtly ^lanchi can be found’ I am eager to 
learn from him the route follo^\ed by a dear fnend of mme 
who has set out on a distant journey I understand the sage 
has nuraculous powers of penetration ’ 

The hermit heaved a deep and bummg sigh And then 
he relatc*d this strange tale 
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‘Sir, such a sage once indeed hved m this hennitage 
One day a courtesan named Kamamanjan visited him 
She had won fame as the most beautiful among the gay 
women of Champa But at that moment she ivas m deep 
dejection, her locks were dishevelled, and tears streamed 
down her cheeks Hardly had she paid homage to the sage 
than a group of her relatives arrived there, headed by her 
mother They all fell at the henmt’s feet Manchi, though 
puzzled, consoled them m gentle words and then, tummg 
to the courtesan, asked her the source of her distress With 
an expression m winch shame, despair and dignity were 
strangely mingled, she said, “Holy Sir, I am but a vessel 
of sm and I have come to take refuge at your feet m the 
hope of resurrection “ 

At this pomt the mother lifted her hands m protest and 
said, “Sir, have mercy on me From the day of her birth 
I have cared for this daughter of mme I have regulated 
her nounshment so that she might develop statehness, 
health, a fine complexion and alertness I have mstructed 
her m all the arts that a courtesan must learn She has 
received thorough tr ainin g m dance, music — both mstru- 
mental and vocal — actmg and pamtmg She has been taught 
the art of discnmmation with regard to food, perfumes 
and flowers Conversation, grammar, gracefulness m speech 
and dehcacy m ^v^tmg, logical skill — m all these fields 
has she received the best education that was available 
Nor have I neglected matters of a more practical nature 
All the arts of extractmg the last com from dandies, of 
recovenng bad debts, of wheedhng gifts, have been placed 
at her command In addition to all tins I have spent endless 
amounts of money and energy on pubhcismg her accomplish- 
ments and her charms 

And how does she repay me for all this’ By throwng 
herself away on a lover' She spent a whole month wath a 
worthless Br ahm in youth, a fellow from nowhere, whose 
only fortune is his face By this foUy she has aheadj 
offended a number of rich admuers If this goes on we shall 
all be paupers And when I scolded her, she flew into a. 
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temper and took to the woods If she is obstinate, we shall 
all stay here and starve to death. There is nothing else 
that we can do ” And the mother broke mto fresh lamenta- 
tions 

The hermit, moved by the mother’s words, tried to dissuade 
the courtesan from her resolve He said, “My dear young 
lady, have you any idea how difficult hfe can be m the 
forest’ If you are hopmg for final salvation, please remem- 
ber that rare and profound insight is required for under- 
standmg what salvation is But if you are lookmg forward 
to the ]oys of paradise, you must know that renunciation 
IS not necessary Anyone who fulfills the duties of his or 
her station smcerely can attam to paradise So you had 
better give up your visionary scheme and accept your 
mother’s judgment ’’ 

But Kamamanjan refused to hsten to this advice and 
said, “Your Holiness, if I do not find shelter at your feet 
only the God of Fire can save me from my misenes ’’ 

Now the hermit was m a difficult position After some 
reflection he took the mother aside and said, “Go home for 
the tune bemg I am sure this dehcate creature, accustomed 
to luxury, wiU soon tire of her hfe here She wfll come to her 
senses m a few days ’’ The relatives were pacified and 
returned to the city 

From that moment onwards the courtesan showed comp- 
lete devotion to the hermit She wore a neat and simple 
dress, gave no thought to ornaments, watered the plants 
m the hermitage and gathered flowers for ceremomal 
worship She offered pefumes, garlands, mcense and lamps 
She dmced and sang m honour of Siva, discussed subtle 
problems of morahty wuth the hermit, and talked solemnly 
about the Supreme Bemg Well, the net result was that 
m a very short time she had hun madly m love with her 

One day, when she felt sure that he was thoroughly 
srmtten, she said with a httle smile, “How foolish are those 
who consider money and love m comparison wth virtue ’’ 
^ilanchi said, “Tell me, my dear By what percentage do 
you value virtue above money and love’” At this Kama m an- 
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]an — clever hussy that she \vas — said, “Oh, Sir> how can 
I teach a holy hermit the bigness of virtue^ I am such a 
poor. Ignorant thmg Still, I must say one thmg It is 
true that without virtue money or love are as nothmg 
But virtue is not hurt if you pursue money and love — ^]ust 
a httle bit Thmk of the Gods Brahma pursued Tdottama 
Siva, Vishnu, Prajapati, India — none of them abstamed 
from love altogether The fact is that when a soul is purified 
by virtue no dirt can stick to it And so I conclude that 
money and love come nowhere near virtue ” 

These clever arguments did the tnck The sage was 
swayed violently by passion and said, “How wise you are, 
httle one! Now I understand how unnecessary it is for 
virtue to avoid mdulgence of the senses But I know 
no thin g either of money or of love I must learn as much 
about them as I can ” 

Kamamanjan promptly offered to educate hun, and 
the holy man, forgetting his vows, yielded to her charms 
Soon she brought a carnage and earned the simpleton off 
with her They drove through splendid streets until the 
carnage stopped outside her home 

Next day the courtesan lavished all the luxunes of 
her apartment on her new acqmsition He was scrubbed 
and anomted, scented and garlanded Then she took hun 
with her to the kmg’s palace In a summer-house mside the 
palace-garden the kmg sat at leisure, surroimded by a 
number of young ladies When Kamamanjan amved, the 
kmg smiled and asked her to be seated along wth the sage 
She curtsied and sat doivn Thereupon a chaimmg young 
woman stood up, addressed the kmg, and said, “Your 
Majesty, I accept defeat Kamamanjan has won the bet ” 
At this the entire crowd congratulated Ka maman j an and 
the king lavished gifts upon her Meanwhile the sage Manchi 
was utterly bewildered The courtesan turned towards him 
and said, “Thank you. Sir I am deeply obbged to you 
You may now return to the forest and resume your voca- 
tion of leadmg a good hfe ” 

The sage, who was by this time madly m love with her. 
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cned in despair, “My dear, what does all thi^ mean? How 
can you be so cruel? What has happened to your love for 
me?” 

She rephed mth a sweet smile, “Did you not see that 
girl who ]ust confessed defeat? You see, we once had a 
quarrel, m the course of which she sneered at me and said, 
‘You boast as if you had conquered Manchi himself ’ These 
words cut me to the qmck and I entered mto a bet with her 
I made up my mmd to conquer you And I have done 
it, too Thank you so much ” 

The poor hermit cursed the moment he had set eves on 
her and returned to the forest And that poor hermit. 
Sir, was none other than myself ' 

* * * 

Apaharavarman contmued "Such was the story of Manchi 
He assured me, however, that he would soon regam his 
supernatural insight through penance and promised to 
help me as soon as he had done so He advised me to remam 
at Champa m the meanwhile I stayed with hun for the 
night and, when the first rays of the sun had flared up hke 
a forest fire, I said farewell to hun and started for the city 
Before I reached the city I came to a monastery by the 
side of the road Just outside the monastery a Jam monk 
sat under an asoka tree His condition was mdeed pitiable 
and he was clearly undergomg acute mental agony Tears 
streamed down his face and dislodged the dust that had 
accumulated there I approached him and said, ‘iMy fnend, 
you are a monk and you are crying Austenties and 
tears go ill together Will you tell me the source of your 
misenes?' 

‘You are most kmd. Sir’, he said, ‘I am Vasupahta, 
and my father is Nidhipahta, one of the most prosperous 
merchants m the city of Champa As you see. Providence 
has made me ugly Now as it happens, one of my acquaintan- 
ces IS the handsomest man m the town He has, however, 
\ery meagre resources One day w'e w'ere discussmg the 
respoctue powers of good looks and money Some of our 
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boon companions egged us on and fomented a quarrel 
between us After we bad become thoroughly heated up, 
the rogues who had made us quarrel pretended to pacify us 
They said, “Friends, you are both m the wrong Neither 
a handsome face nor a weU-filled purse is by itself a proof 
of power The best man is he who attracts the most beauti- 
ful girl m the to^vn Here, m Champa, Kamamanjan is 
universally accepted as bemg without a peer Let it be 
put this \vay — he whom she prefers wiU be declared the 
victor ” 

We agreed to this test and both of us sent her our pro- 
posals To my utter dehght I found that she preferred me — 
at least that is how it seemed to me at the time She directed 
a sidelong glance at me, a glance that was at once a flower 
and a fetter My rival’s face seemed to fall I thought 
myself to be the happiest of men and offered Kamamanjan 
everythmg that I possessed — ^my money, my house, all my 
precious possessions and my person When I had nothmg 
left but a piece of cloth she cast me off as a beggar I became 
the subject of ndicule aU over the city Unable to endure 
the taunts of my acquamtances I came away wth a Jam 
monk and entered a monastery But after a while I repented 
my action I am of Brahmm ongm and my forefathers 
never deviated from the path mdicated by revelation and 
sacred tradition I could not endure the blasphemies of the 
Jams Abandonmg the monastery I have come to this 
clump of asoka trees, and here I am I weep because there 
is nothing else that I can do ' 

Deeply moved by this recital, I tned to console him 
I promised to help him and to compel the deceitful courtesan 
to restore his wealth 

When I returned to the city I came to know that there 
were a number of wealthy traders who were misers to the 
core It occurred to me that thej’’ should be taught the 
penshable nature of worldly prosperity, and to this end 
I decided to acqmre a scientific Imowledge of the art of 
relievmg people of their possessions, m short, I fell m with 
thieves and gamblers I observed their tactics, their flattery 
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of the strong and threats to the weak, and their instinct 
for picking the nght partners I soon acquired a mastery 
of all the arts of deception Durmg my association with 
this set I gamed two things that were valuable — a store 
of gold corns, and a trustworthy fnend named Vimardaka. 

From Vimardaka I leamt all the secrets of the city 
I studied every prominent house from the pomt of view 
of the occupant's wealth and character I provided myself 
with a black cloak and all the tools that an artist m my 
position would reqmre — cords, hooks, jemmies, scissors, 
a dark lantern and so on Thus equipped, I visited the 
house of a particularly wealthy miser, breached the wall, 
and laid my hands on cash and valuables The mght ivas 
as dark as the stam on Siva’s neck, and I ^vas weU concealed 
by my cloak So 1 could get away from the house ^vlthout 
any difficulty On the street, however, the dark and cloudy 
mght was suddenly ht up for a moment by something 
that looked like a flash of hghtnmg but that turned out, 
on closer observation, to be a girl loaded ivith lustrous gems 
I asked her who she was Quakmg ivrth fear, she told me 
her story, which was like this 

T am the daughter of Kuberadatta My father promised 
my hand to a wealthy young man of this very city, whose 
name is Dhanamitra This young man, however, has no 
head for busmess When his parents died he soon lost 
aU his property through his tnistmg and simple nature 
Now my father refuses to let me many him and has selected 
as my future husband a certam Arthapati This Arthapati 
is a nch man but I have pledged my torth to Dhanamitra 
And, havmg eluded the servants of the house, I am now 
gomg to meet him Love is my only escort Please do not 
obstruct me Take this treasure and let me go ' With these 
words she loosened her jewels and gave them to me 
I consoled her as best as I could and offered to escort her 
to her lover’s house But we had hardly taken a few Steps 
when a torch was duected at (is and a group of pohcemen 
fell upon us I did some quick thmkmg and devised a plan 
which I whispered to her Before the guardians of the law 
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could say a word the girl, acting on my advice, pretended 
that she had been crying bitterly With a look of terror 
m her eyes she waded, ‘Kmd gentlemen, help me We 
had ]iist entered this city when my guardian was bitten 
by a snake. Please get hold of a necromancer and save his 
life Take pity on a helpless woman ’ And she broke mto 
fresh tears, whde I simulated poison cramps and writhed 
as though m great agony 

One of the pohcemen claimed to be a poison specialist 
He treated me with charms, spells and the hke — all without 
success, smce I contmued to groan' The Self-styled specia- 
hst threw up his hands and said, T am afraid he is done for 
It must have been a particularly vicious cobra His limbs 
are already ngid, and his eyes are glassy There, now his 
respiration has also ceased ’ And then, tummg to the 
girl, the rogue contmued,’ Weep your fill, my dear. 
Tomorrow we shall cremate him But such is hfe Who 
can escape the hands of destmy?’ With these words he went 
off along with the others 

I heaved a sigh of rehef when I saw the last of the pohce- 
men Then I conducted the girl to her lover I spoke to 
him plamly and said, ‘Sir, I am a thief I met this lady 
when she was commg to you, with no other escort but a 
lovmg heart Sympathismg with her, I have conducted her 
safely to you These jewels are hers Take them ' 

The young man was deeply moved and said, ‘You have 
restored my beloved, but stolen my speech, for I do not 
know how to express myself ’ When I asked him about 
his plans he said, ‘Without the consent of her parents I 
cannot marry her and hve here We shall leave the country 
this very mght ’ I talked him out of this plan and told him 
that it was much better to deptive the girl’s rich father of his 
wealth than to sneak away from the city So the three 
of us went to Kuberadatta’s house, which I soon stopped 
to the bare walls Then I took the lovers to my own house 
and fed them We had a bath and sank mto slumber 

In the mommg, when the sun hfted its disc like a ruby 
horn, we rose and ivandered m the streets Everywhere 
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people seemed to talk only of our exploits. I concealed mysek 
outside Kuberadatta’s denuded house and overheard what 
was hemg said inside Arthapati, the bndegroom-to-be, 
was consohng the merchant for the loss of his wealth, and 
at the same tune postponing the proposed marnage by a 
month* 

I nov,* hatched a most ongmal plan for Dhanamitra, 
which he followed to the letter. Advised by me he went 
to the king’s palace with a ccoked-up story ‘Your Majesty’, 
he said to the kmg, ‘I am Dhanamitra, son of a multi- 
millionaire A group of rowdies strrpped. me of my wealth 
As soon as X was deprived of my fortune, the miser Kubera- 
datta, who had earlier promised me his daughter’s hand, 
promptly went back upon his word Now my sweet httle 
fiancee is being forced to many a money-bag called Artha- 
pati In sheer despair I went to the forest and was about 
to end my life when a hermit took pity on me and saved 
me from suicide He gave me this magic wallet which 
works only for merchants and courtesans If it is set down 
in a hallowed spot and worshipped, it is found to be filled 
with gold. e\ ery morning But there are two conditions The 
person who uses it must first restore to the rightful owner 
anything that he might have unlawfully taken from hun 
He must also bestow chanties on a large scale, and feed the 
Brahmins Bemg a lojul citizen I have come to inform 
you of my acquisition I thought I should not use this 
magical purse mthout first reportmg to Your MajeaU' ’ 

The kmg \va 3 very happy at thu> thoughtfulness on the 
part of one of his subjects, and said, 'My dear fellow, it is 
\erv good of you to ha\e mfonned me Go and enjoy 
your treasure as much as you like ’ D ha na m itra said, 
‘Thank you. Your MajesU But I hope jou iviU be kmd 
enough to protect ray precious wallet agamst theft ' The 
king promised his protection and Dhanamitra went home 

He pretended to worship the wallet e\er\day, and at 
mght Secretly filled it with the proceeds ot our robbeiy 
In the mormng he would exhibit his wealth wath groat 
publiciu Yery soon the whole city was talkmg about 
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Dhanamitra's magic \vallet The greedy Kuberadatta now 
abandoned Arthapati and agam started flattenng Dhana- 
nutra The hostihty between the two smtors was further 
fanned by my fnend Vimardaka who, at my mstigation, 
entered Arthapati’s service 

One day it was announced that Kamamanjan's 
younger sister, Ragamanjan, would give a performance of 
dance and music The elite of the city gathered Accom- 
panied by my fnend Dhanamitra I also went there As 
Ragamanjan commenced her dance on the stage, a second 
dance began on the stage of my heart Cupid had stnick 
with deadly effect The girl was stunnmgly beautiful 
Her glances fettered me When the dance was over she 
darted a playful look at me and then, with a careless smile, 
she vanished I somehow managed to scramble back home 
and flung myself on the bed 

Next morning Dhanamitra came to me and said, ‘Fnend, 

I have seen what has happened But you must cheer up 
We shall find some way of secunng Ragamanjan’s affection 
for you Meanwhile I have come to know of certam thmgs 
that will mterest you This girl Ragamanjan, though a 
courtesan, pretends to be virtuous She declares mdifference 
to money and msists that only a gentleman prepared for 
matrimony may approach her Her relatives are perturbed 
and even her sister, Kamamanjan, has been making frantic 
efforts to cure her of this fit of virtue That is how the matter 
stands at present Her relatives wiU not consent without 
mone3^ s^id she herself will not consent if anyone talks of 
money Such are the opposites that w’’e have to reconcile ' 
Dhanamitra’s words cheered me up because they opened 
up new prospects I said, ‘What is there to reconcile' We 
shall wm over the girl with virtue and secretly satisfy her 
relatives ivith money ’ 

I lost no tune m getting mto touch with Kamamanjan 
Through the mediation of a certam female ascetic named 
Dharmarakshxta, whose palm I greased hberally, I struck 
a bargam with the courtesan It was agreed that I should 
steal from Dhanamitra his magic wallet and gi\ e it to her. 
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and she m her turn should persuade Ragarganjan to he 
kind to me The very next day I gave her the magzc wallet, 
pretendmg to have stolen it And she permitted Raga- 
manjan to visit me The theft of the so-called magic wallet 
was widely pubhcised Everywhere there was speculation 
about the identity of the thief I advised Dhanaimtra 
and Vimardaka to stage a mock quarrel Each of them 
put his best in his part and the spectators were convmced 
that Vimardaka, nommaUy m Aiihapati’s service, was a 
sworn enemy of Dhanamitra. And then Vimardaka qmetly 
disappeared from the city 

When all this had been duly stage-managed Dhanamitra 
went to the kmg He loudly bewailed the theft of his wallet 
and named Arthapati and Vimardaka as suspects The 
kmg, who had promised his protection, promptly sent for 
Arthapati and asked him whether he knew a man called 
Vimardaka The simpleton rephed, 'Certainly, Your Ma- 
jesty. He IS a very close fnend of mme What service can 
he render to you^' The King said, ‘In that case will you 
be good enough to produce hun’’ Arthapati said he would 
soon be back with his fnend and went home To his conster- 
nation Vimardaka was nowhere to be found Arthapati 
searched the city high and low He visited the vanous 
markets and even peeped mto gambhng dives and courte- 
sans’ quarters But there ivas no trace of Vimardaka 
Arthapati came back to the palace and, confused as he 
ivas, made all kmds of self-contradictory statements 
Dhanamitra now seized the advantage and said, ‘Your 
Majesty, the thief has escaped, but his employer is still 
here** The king ivas convmced of Arthapati ’s cnme, stripped 
him of his wealth, and threw him mto a dungeon 

Meanwhile Kamamanjan was trj’mg to milk the magic 
ivallet It had been made known that the wallet would 
not work unless the possessor restored to the nghtful 
o%vner any property that imght ha\e been acqmred from 
him through cunnmg and trickery She, therefore, hunted 
out Vasupalita, the Jam ascetic, and, beggmg his forgiveness, 
restored the fortune that she had squeezed out of him 
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The second condition attaching to the wallet was supposed 
to be that the owner should feed a large number of Brahmans 
every day and bestow chanties on a lavish scale Kamaman- 
]an, as credulous as she was greedy, fulfilled this condition 
also Every day there were feasts at her house and money 
was distnbuted to all and sundry She hoped that the 
wallet would more than compensate for the vast expenses 
that she was mcumng! Very soon she had practically 
denuded her house of its valuables 

At my suggestion Dhanaimtra went to the kmg agam and 
said, ‘Sir, this Kamamanjan has the reputation of 
bemg an extremely covetous girl And yet she is today 
throwmg away her wealth as though she were the very 
image of generosity It seems she has got hold of my magic 
wallet ’ The kmg saw his pomt and felt that his suspicions 
were not groundless Kamamanjan and her mother were 
immediately summoned In a desperate bid to save them- 
selves, they confessed to bemg m possession of the wallet 
which, they said, was given to them by Arthapati The 
long was now funous and ordered that Arthapati should 
be condemned to death Dhanamitra, with a great show of 
hberahty and forgiveness towards his enemy, pleaded, 
“Your Majesty, do not be so harsh Although he has treated 
me outrageously, I do not desire that a member of the mer- 
chant class should suffer the extreme penalty Kmdly 
forgive him However, you can confiscate the c nmin al's 
property and exile him ’ 

The kmg praised him for his noble mtercession on behalf 
of his nval Arthapati was reduced to a smgle rag and 
banished from the city 

Thus all my objects were attamed I had fulfilled the 
proimse made to the ascetic Vasupahta, his property had 
been restored to him by Kamamanjan I had humbled 
the pnde of Kamamanjan herself with no other weapon 
than a leather wallet worth a few coppers I had removed 
from Dhanamitra’s path his nVal m love so that he could 
marry the girl of his choice And I had filled a house with 
gold and jewels for my own beloved Ragamanjan ” 
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Rajavahaiia congratulated Apaliaravamaaii on lus clever- 
ness and said, “Well, what an excellent professor of theft 
you would make'” All the companions laughed and there 
was a good deal of bantenng At Rajavahana’s suggestion, 
Mitragupta then CEime out with his story, which was like 
this 

The Story of Mitragupta 

“Your Majesty, I too started my \vandenngs with the object 
of discovenng your whereabouts By and by I reached the 
city of Damahpta m the Suhma country In a park outside 
the city a big fair ^vas bemg held that day, and cunOsity 
prompted me to go there While there was great merry- 
making all around, and festive sounds filled the air, I 
saw a young man m a lonely bower playmg a melancholy 
note on his lute I approached him and asked, 'Su, I am a 
stranger to this city WiU you teU me what this festival is 
and why it is celebrated^ And, if you ivill forgive a stranger's 
mterference, will you tell me why you are so depressed, 
so mdifferent to the gaiety that surrounds you?' 

The young man said, ‘Most kmd of you. Sir, to show so 
much solicitude I shall give you a gist of the situation 
Tungadhanvan, our king, ivas childless for many 5'ears 
He prayed to Parvati Avith so muchdevotion that a son and 
a daughter were granted to him But two conditions were 
attached The first was that the daughter must honour 
Par\ati ^Vlth a dance once every month from her seventh 
year until the day of her mamage. that w^lule dancmg 
she must play with a ball and the festival must be called 
the Fesbval of the Ball The Second condition was that the 
son must hve as a servant of the daughter's husband 

Soon after Parvati had granted his prayer, the kmg's 
dear queen IMedmi gave birth to a son and a daughter w ho 
w^ere named Bhunadhanv an and Kandukavati respectively' 
Now' both have grown up and Kandukavati is of mama- 
geable age Today the city' observes the Festival of the Ball 
Very soon you will see the princess dancmg with the ball ‘ 
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The young man relapsed mto silence and I asked him, 
T now understand why the festival is bemg held But you 
have still not told me the reason of your dejection Pray 
why do you sit here alone, with the lute as your only com- 
panion^’ 

The youth heaved a sigh and said, Tt is love. Sir, that 
makes me sad The prmcess has a cousm, Chandrasena, 
who IS as dear to me as my own hfe Chandrasena returns my 
love, but Pnnce Bhimadhanvan has started pestenng her 
with his advances Alas, how can an ordinary person like me 
contend agamst a pnnce 

He had hardly fimshed when a tinkle of anklets was 
heard and a maiden appeared The young man embraced her 
fondly and said, ‘Dearest Chandrasena, give me one last, 
hngenng look Soon I shall cease to draw breath Life 
has nothmg to offer me ’ 

The girl’s face swam m tears as she said, ‘My Lord, you 
must not thin k of such a desperate deed for my sake 
Remember that you are Koshadasa, son of Arthadasa, 
the most respectable merchant of the city You must not 
disgrace your house by smcide Here I am Take me away 
to some other coxmtry at this moment ’ 

At this stage I mtervened and told them that I would 
somehow devise a plan to secure their happy union m that 
very city But before I could explam my scheme the 
prmcess came that way and the dance was announced A 
girl jumped up and said, ‘She has come Attention, worthy 
citizens The prmcess has come She is about to honour the 
Goddess Parvati by playmg the ball Satisfy your eyes The 
exhibition is public ’ 

Kandukavati stood on a raised platform when I first 
saw her It was a richly decorated stage, ivith jewels ghsten- 
mg on every column As the prmcess stood there her beauty 
\vas so magnificent that I immediately lost m3’ heart to her 
‘Can this be the Goddess of Beaut3’‘^,’ I asked m3'self But 
what a foohsh comparison The Goddess of Beauty holds 
a lily m her hand, while Kandukavati's hand ivas itself a hh 

As I thus reflected, she crossed her hands vath faultless 
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grace and, bending down, touched the earth with her 
finger-tips Her black curls fluttered as she bowed before 
the image of the Goddess Her hands held the ball as though 
it were Cupid himself whom she had imprisoned And then 
she began to play She dropped the ball on the ground, 
and as it slowly rose up struck it with her dehcate hand 
Her fingers were extended and the thumb bent as she 
bounced the ball with the back of her hand and caught it m 
mid-au Meanwhile her glances flashed around it as honey- 
bees flicker around a bunch of flowers She dropped it and 
picked it up, patted and poimded, and occasionally seemed 
to Soothe and pacify it with gentle touches With perfect 
mastery she timed the movements of the ball with her 
forward and backward steps She struck now straight and 
now sideways, now with the left hand and now with the nght, 
as though the ball were a bud flymg at her command 
And if it soared too high, she chastised it and taught it 
moderation 

At each sweet movement of her hands a sigh of admiration 
welled up from the enchanted spectators I stood there 
as m a trance, leanmg on Koshadasa’s shoulder and gazmg 
upon Kandukavati's curvmg eyebrows as they followed the 
flight of the ball Her bnght, red bps reflected rays of hght 
made wavy by her breath As she pursued the circles 
traced by the ball, she seemed to enclose herself withm 
a cage of flowers And when she struck out quickly m all 
directions, it seemed as though Cupid had discharged all his 
five arrows simultaneously When her nch hair whirled 
with her movement, she sent them back to the shoulders 
with one little toss of her head With the jmgle of her gems 
and the rustle of the sdk that she wore, she seemed to bestow 
life upon the ball Now and again her golden ear-nng 
slipped out but she skilfully readjusted it without the shght- 
est mterference m the tuning of her steps She rose and bent 
doivn and rose agam so qmckly that her anklets seemed to 
appear and vanish and reappear as if by magic And the 
pearls, kept always on the move, appeared utterly exhausted 
Her exertions brought drops of sweat to her cheeks, but they 
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were immediately dned because the blossoms which she 
wore over her ears served as swa5mig fans 

After showmg us her skill m a thousand delectable 
tricks she ended her performance She flashed at me a 
glance as deadly as Cupid’s lotus-arrow, then repeated a 
backward turn of her face, sweet like the full moon's disc. 
Fmally, tnppmg hghtly from the stage, she went with her 
friends towards the palace 

Giddy with love, I went to Koshadasa’s house where he 
lavishly entertamed me with all the luxuries of a nch 
man’s establishment In the evenmg came Chandrasena 
I thought she must be anxious to know if I had evolved some 
plan for Koshadasa and herself So I said, 'Don’t worry, 
httle one I know a magic lotion with which you can anomt 
your eyes When you approach the prmce after applying 
this lotion, you will look like a monkey to him He wfll be 
cured of his love and stop troubhng you ’ 

But Chandrasena was not impressed She said, 'Oh, Sir, 
it IS most kmd of you. You have offered to give me an 
animal form, and without rebirth, at that But enough of 
this There is another way It has not escaped my notice 
that while Kandukavati -was dancing, her eyes were only 
for you. The love-god holds her a prisoner, and she suffers 
terribly I shall reveal the secret to my mother who wiU 
convey it to the queen, and the queen m her turn will inform 
the kmg Anxious for their daughter’s weU-bemg, they will 
bestow her hand on you The goddess has decreed that the 
prmce must hve as the servant of his sister’s husband 
Thus Bhunadhanvan wfll be completely m your power and, 
at your command, stop pestermg me ’ 

Early next mommg I visited the garden m order to revive 
memories of Kandukavati's performance There the prmce 
met me, as though by chance He ^vas full of courtesy and 
engaged me m agreeable conversation He mvited me to 
the palace and provided me with a perfumed bath followed 
by a gorgeous feast I did not have the heart to refuse, so 
earnest and affectionate did his mvitation seem. After 
the banquet I lay down on a richly-brocaded couch As I 
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slumbered, dreaintng of my beloved prmcess, the prince 
ordered his menials to bind me vath fetters of iron I vrobe 
up vrith a start and the insolent pnnce laughed in my face. 
‘You thiei’, he jeered, *how modest are j'our aspirations' So, 
you are to marry the prmcess? and I, the heirappsirent of a 
mighty long, shall be your servant? And I must not offend 
you^ And I must give avray Chandrasena to Koshadasa? 
^Vhat wonderful plans' But you must know that I employ 
spies to follow Chandrasena wherever she gees Her chatter 
was overheard through the lattice and reported to me. 
So here you are.’ With these words he turned to a hireling 
and bellowed, ‘Tie him up and throw him mto the ocean.’ 
The hoohgan cried, ‘Oh yes, noble prince, we ^all do it right 
away.’ The fellow looked so happy that it appeared as if 
someone had bequeathed a kingdom to him 
And so, makmg a bundle out of me, they tossed me into 
the sea. There was nothing to which I could cling, and it 
was with great difficulty that I somehow kept afloat. A 
long day passed, follou ed by a night which appeared ian- 
nitely longer; and then I was picked up by the crew of a 
trading ship They were Greeks and they pulled me out 
m the hope of makmg me work as a slave. Presently, my 
fate took another turn and a galley, accompamed by smaller 
boats, attacked the ship The attackers clambered up and 
in the fight that followed the Greeks were facing defeat. 
They struck off my fetters when I told them that I was a 
good fighter. Luck was with me I struck such terrific 
blows, and showered my shafts so accurately, that the 
attacking partj- soon began to retreat. I engaged their 
captam m smgle combat and discovered, to my utter sur- 
prise, that he was none other than pnnce Bhimadhanvan. 
\Ve were both wondermg at this strange turn of events when 
the crew feU upon him, boimd him yvith my fetters, and 
treated me as a great hero After a while we were caught 
m a hurricane The ship ivas dnyen off its course and we 
came to a httle island Here we disembarked, being m need 
of fuel and fresh water 

From the spot where w'e landed I saw* a beautiful mountain 
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at no great distance Its wooded slopes beckoned to me and 
I was soon climbmg steadily The very rocks seemed to be 
fragrant Cool nvulets burned past me, hke streams of 
honey oozmg out of blue hhes There were groves laden 
with blossoms of many colours I was so enchanted by 
these sights that I hardly reahsed when I reached the sum- 
mit Suddenly I came upon a pool that was tmged red 
Lookmg deeper, 1 found that there was a stairway made 
of rubies leadmg to the bottom of the pool I had a refresh- 
mg bath and satisfied my hunger by chewmg a few lotus- 
stalks, sweet as nectar 

As I was about to relax, a hideous ghost emerged from 
the pool and stood before me ‘Who are you?', thundered 
the ghost, ‘Where do you come from?’ I replied noncha- 
lantly, ‘My dear Sir, I am a Brahmin and I have been 
travelling I passed from an enemy’s hand mto the sea, 
from the sea mto a Greek ship, from the Greek ship mto a 
storm and from the storm to this dehghtful mountam At 
the moment I am proposing to rest by the side of this 
pool, and I offer you my greetmgs ’ 

My courtesy was wasted upon the ghost He contmued 
his threaterung manner ‘I shall ask you four questions’, 
he said, ‘and if you don’t answer them, I shall eat you ’ 
Without any trace of alarm I rephed, ‘Very well, ask them', 
and these were the questions that he asked 

What IS the extent of a woman’s callousness^ 

How do good Avives please us? 

Can true love mistake its object? 

Can a difficult goal be attamed through cleverness^ 

With perfect confidence I said, ‘Why, nothmg could be 
easier You have only to ask Dhummi, Gommi, Nimbavati 
and Nitambavati They can answer these questions ’ 

The ghost WcLs bafiSed He had expected me to take a 
long tune over my answers He said, ‘And who are these 
women? Tell me what they did I shall judge whether 
your stones serve as answers to my queshons ’ 
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And so I narrated the doings of the four women, while 
the ghost listened First I told him the story of Dhummi 

The Story of Dhiimini 

There is a country called Tngarta Through the displeasure 
of Indra, there was once a failure of rams m this country 
for twelve successive years Crops were destroyed, trees 
dried up, rivers dwmdled All social pleasures came 
to an end Bands of robbers roamed at wiU Food became so 
scarce that pangs of hunger ultimately compelled people 
to take recourse to cannibahsm 
There was m this country a family of three brothers 
who hved together along with theu wives They were 
merchants and had accumulated a good deal of wealth 
Now, dunng the years of drought, they lost everythmg 
Theu store of gram was consumed They killed theu goats 
and sheep, theu cows and buffalos, until nothing was left 
m the house that could satisfy theu hunger One by one 
they proceeded to feed upon theu servants and maids 
Even the children were not spared FmaUy, only the three 
wives remamed Of these the oldest and the imddle wife 
were disposed of And then the youngest brother Dhunyaka, 
unable to bear the thought of killing his young wife, Dhu- 
mmi, fled with her mto a forest Not only did he save her 
hfe but he also gave her whatever food he could get hold 
of m the forest although he was himself famt with hunger 
Indeed, he did not hesitate to satisfy her thirst with his 
own blood when it became clear that she would otherwise die 
As he entered the deep woods he saw a man wnthmg 
imder a tree Approaclung, he discovered that the man was 
a cnpple Robbers had cut off his hands, feet, ears and 
nose Moved to pity, Dhunyaka earned the cnpple on his 
shoulders and proceeded When he was despainng of hfe 
he luckily reached a part of the forest where frmts and 
tubers were m great abundance There, by the side of a 
brook, he fashioned with great effort a thatched hut out of 
leaves and branches He treated the cnpple’s wounds and 
shared with him his own meagre supply of food 
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One day DiLunyaka went out on a deer-lmnt Knowing 
that he would, take a long time to return, Dhummi approa- 
ched the cnpple with immodest proposals The man was 
shocked and upbraided her, but she threatened him and 
eventually forced him to comply with her wishes Late m 
the evemng her husband returned His exertions had made 
hun thirsty, and he asked for water Dhummi pretended 
that she was ill and, givmg him the bucket and the rope, 
asked him to fetch water from the stream As he ivas 
drawmg the water, she pushed hun violently from behind 
The current earned him away and Dhummi felt certam that 
her husband would be dashed against the rocks and lose his 
life 

She now put the cnpple on her shoulders and wandered 
from city to city, eammg much praise as a devoted wife 
Fmally, through the favour of the kmg of Avanti, she 
settled doivn m easy cucurastances Many months later 
she heard that her husband had been rescued by 
merchants who happened to pass that way, and that he was 
beggmg his bread m the streets of Avanti To cover up her 
own guilt Dhummi boldly went to the kmg and said, "Sir, 
the man who mutilated my dear husband is m this city You 
must punish hun mth death ” The kmg sent his of&cers to 
arrest Dhunyaka whom Dhummi identified as a bandit The 
kmg condemned Dhunyaka to be executed 

As he was bemg led to the place of execution, ivith his 
arms bound behmd his back, Dhunyaka said, “If the man 
whom I am supposed to have mutilated is prepared to 
condemn me, I shall accept that my pumshment is perfectly 
]ust ” The ofScers thought that this -was a very reasonable 
remark They summoned the cnpple and asked hun if the 
supposed cnmmal had really mutilated him The cnpple, 
who was an upnght fellow at heart, broke doivn and wept 
profusely He desenbed the chanty and generosity which 
Dhunyaka had displayed, and the shameful behaviour of 
his ivife The kmg ivas enraged when he discovered how he 
had been imposed upon He ordered that Dhumun's face 
should be disfigured and she should be made to work as a 
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cook for the dogs m the royal kennels Dhunyaka ^vas re- 
leased and received many favours 
And that is why I say that if you want to know how far a 
woman’s callousness can go, Dhummi is the right person to 
enhghten you 


♦ ♦ + 

The ghost was satisfied that his first question had been 
weU answered, and I proceeded to teU hun the story of 
Gommi, which was as follows 

The Story of Gommi 

In the city of Kanchi there once hved a young man named 
. Shaktikumara, who had just inherited a vast fortune 
As he was nearmg the age of eighteen he reflected T must 
now find for myself a good and virtuous wife But how 
shall 1 discover a girl who ^vlll bnng me happmess? It is 
no use dependmg upon the recommendations of others 
I must make my own choice, even if I have to wander far 
and \vide ’ 

And so Shaktikumara assumed the garb of a fortune- 
teller, and roamed from city to city He earned with him 
a bundle of paddy, and whenever he met a girl of his o\vn 
caste said, "Young lady, can you give me a luxunous meal 
with this measure of nce^” He asked this question m many 
cities but ^vas ahvays ndiculed and rejected by the parents 
of the girls whom he approached 

After a long penod of wandenng he reached the bank of the 
Kaven nver m the Shibi country There a mamageable 
girl \vas presented to him for consideration by an old nurse 
The girl, whose name ^vas Gommi, belonged to a good 
family Her parents once possessed a good deal of property 
but vere then m difficult circumstances As soon as he saw 
her, Shaktikumara had a feebng that he had met the nght 
girl He exairuned her palm and was satisfied with all the 
marks of fortune And he was also attracted by her appeara- 
nce So he proceeded "with his usual test, fervently hoping 
that she would not disappoint lum He looked at her 
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affectionately and said, "My dear girl, do you think this 
measure of nee that I have here can be converted mto a 
satisfying meaP” Gomini undertook the task without 
hesitation She signalled to her nurse, who took the gram 
from the young man’s hand The girl washed her feet and 
selected a clean, pleasant Spot near the door of the house 
Then she trampled the paddy, and set it m the sun, tummg 
it over from time to time When it was perfectly dry she 
gently struck the paddy with a hollow stalk and extracted 
the kernels without crushmg the husks Tummg to the 
nurse she said, "Mother, take these husks to the jewellers. 
They use them to pohsh gems and will readily buy them 
from you With the money that you receive buy some 
firewood, a small kettle and two saucers ” 

The old woman did what she was told The girl took a 
pestle tipped with iron and pounded the nee m a mortar 
Her graceful arm moved up and down, and her tenuous 
waist bent and straightened, as she skilfully made the 
grams nse and fall at will Then she put the nee m a wmnow- 
mg sieve When the awns had been removed, she rmsed the 
nee a number of times and then gently dropped it m water 
that was about to boil When the grams had softened and 
swollen she stramed off the scum Stimng a httle at a tune, 
and pattmg with the ladle, she saw to it that the cookmg was 
even When this was done she spnnkled water on the 
faggots that were only scorched but not burnt out CoUect- 
mg these charred pieces of wood she gave them to the nurse 
and Said, "Now take these to the retailers and wth the 
money that you get buy a httle butter, od, spices and 
vegetables ” 

When these thmgs had been procured, she made a broth, 
set it m a new saucer and put the saucer m moist sand 
She cooled it with a palm-leaf fan and made sure that it 
was dehcately scented by the smoke from the wood-fire. 
And then she added spices, after carefully gnndmg them and 
bnngmg out their flavour 

The guest ivas now mvited to take his bath When he 
had done so, Gomim asked the nurse to set the meal before 
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lum Seated on a raised platform, lie savoured vath great 
satisfaction the nee gruel and the broth served to him on 
greemsh-white banana leaves When he had thoroughly 
enjoyed them, the girl served the remamder of the nee 
■with curds and spices Soaked m butter-milk And this -was 
folloived by a course of clotted cheese 

Shaktikumara smacked his hps as the last morsel melted m 
his mouth The girl then gave him cool water perfumed 
■with full-blown lotuses She let the water spout from a new 
pitcher and his ears tmgled at the pleasmg sound The 
■water satisfied him as though it were nectar from paradise 
The old nurse cleared the dishes and the young man lay 
do'wn on the freshly-swept pavement Wrapped m his 
ragged cloak, he slept the sleep of the blessed 

When he woke up he expressed his complete satisfaction 
and mamed Gomim ■with great ceremony Some tune 
after their mamage he began to neglect her and was drawn 
to'wards another girl But his wife \vas so considerate, so 
devoted to him and so sweet m her ways that he soon 
repented his ■waywardness Subjugated by her ments he 
made over the entire household to her 
And that is why I say that the story of Gonuni tells us 
how good wives please the soul 

♦ ♦ * 

Then, in answer to the ghost’s third question, I narrated 
the foUoiving story 

The Story of Niinbavati 

It the city of Valabhi there hved a man called Gnhagupta 
He was the captain of a tradmg ship and fabulously nch 
Gnhagupta had a daughter named Ratnavati whom he 
loved dearly 

A young man called Balabhadra, son of a mercliant, 
came to woo Ratnavati He seemed to be very much in 
love with her and smee he was a smtable groom Gnhagupta 
agreed to the mamage For a while everythmg went well 
And then for no apparent reason Balabhadra began to 
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neglect his ^vlfe Gradually he became more and more 
estranged from her, until he began to avoid his father-m- 
law’s house The relatives and acquamtances of the unhappy 
girl lost no tune m mortif5nng her with taunts They started 
calhng her Nimbavati, the Bitter-frmt Girl, mstead of 
Ratnavati, the Jewel-Girl 

Ratnavati endured her huimhation for a few days and then 
thought of a plan She approached her foster-mother, an 
aged hermit woman, and won her sympathy by descnbmg 
her unhappmess When the old lady promised to ielp 
her Ratnavati came out with her plan She said, “Hoi}- 
mother, if you want to save my hfe please help me carry 
out a scheme that I have contrived Next door to us hves a 
merchant whose daughter Kanakavati is a dear friend 
of mine. She looks very much like me, and ^ve also closely 
resemble each other m figure and gait I shall ascend the 
balcony of her mansion and play with a baU Meanwhile 
you must somehow manage to bnng my husband to her 
house When you are ]ust below the balcony I shall drop 
the baU You wdl catch it and give it to him say mg, ‘My 
son, that charmmg girl is your wife's friend Kanakavati 
You must restore this ball to her ' He will look up and 
mistake me for my friend I shall bend down and coquett- 
ishly beg for the baU Nudged by you, he ^vlIl return the 
ball with eagerness You must see to it that this chance 
acquamtance npens mto love When he is deeply enamoured 
of me you wiU persuade him to accept a rendezvous, so 
that he may elope ^vlth me to another city ” 

The scheme was put through with complete success 
Balabhadra fell desperately m love with his own ^VIfe, takmg 
her to be Kanakavati His wife kept up the illusion by 
appropriate changes m her dress and jeweUerj’’ As soon as 
the two had left the city m the darkenss of night, the old 
woman started telhng everyone "Balabhadra confessed 
to me yesterday that he ^vas ashamed of himself for the 
^vay m which he had treated his wife I shall not be sur- 
prised if he now takes her away to some other cit}'' ” Thus 
the background was prepared, and when the young couple 
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were found to be missing, it was generally taken for granted 
that the old woman had spoken the truth. It never occurred 
to anybody that Balabhadra had disappeared on what he 
considered to be an elopement. Thus Ratnavati's prestige 
and reputation were firmly re-estabhsbed 
Meanwhile Balabhadra journeyed to another toivn and 
set up busmess After a while he got mto trouble with one 
of his assistants whom he rebuked very harshly for negh- 
gence of duty Now this assistant had managed to guess 
that his master was hvmg with a respectable merchant's 
daughter whom he had whisked away from her parents' 
home He had gathered this impression from a few chance 
remar^ made by Balabhadra m the cdirse of mtimate 
conversation The assistant went to the authorities and 
reported what he thought was a guilty secret The Town 
Council was convoked and a senous view ivas taken of 
Balabhadra’s conduct It was considered imdesirable that 
a man who had stolen the daughter of a promment citizen 
m a neighbounng city should be allowed to flourish And 
it was suggested that Balabhadra's entue property should 
be confiscated 

At this stage Ratnavati mtervened She said to her 
husband, “Do not be alarmed, my dear You can tell them 
that I am not Kanakavati at all but Ratnavati, the daugh- 
ter of Gnhagupta, and that you have been duly mamed 
to me If they -want to verify this statement let them send 
a messenger to Valabhi I shall see to it that your version is 
supported at the other end ” Balabhadra did what was 
suggested. Ratnavati sent an urgent message to her father 
who came and, with great joy, took his daughter and son- 
m-law wath him. Havmg got out of his predicament through 
her advice, Balabhadra became aU the more devoted to 
Ratnavati, stiU unagmmg her to be Kanakavati 

That IS why I say that love may sometimes completely 
mistake its own object — a fact which \vill be readily borne 
out by Ratnavati, who ivas so cruelly nicknamed Nimbavati 
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And finally, in order to answer the ghost's fourth question, 
I told hi m the story of Nitambavati The sequence of 
events was like this 

The Story of NitambavaU 

In the prosperous city of Mathura there once hved a young 
man who had all the advantages of birth and fortune 
He came of a rich family, was remarkably handsome and 
weU-versed m all the elegancies of gay society By his 
strength of arm he had become a thorn m the side of trouble- 
makers, who therefore gave hun the name of Kantaka, 
that IS to say, ‘Thorny’ 

One day Kantaka happened to meet an artist who had 
come from another city He was carrying a picture of a 
girl so exqmsitely beautiful that the mere sight of it made 
Kantaka lovesick He examined the picture closely and, 
bemg an expenenced man-about-town, made a shrewd guess 
"My dear Sir”, he said to the artist, "there is somethmg 
mcongruous about your picture The figure is beautiful, 
the complexion is clear, the pose is modest Yet I see from 
the expression that the girl is not happy What could 
be the reason? Her husband is not travelling in distant 
lands, because m that case tradition would have dictated 
a different hair-style I beheve you have here the portrait 
of a young girl married to an old and busy husband All 
her youthful impulses are bemg starved ” 

The artist was unpressed by his judgment “You are 
perfectly nght”, he said, "This is the portrait of Nitamba- 
vati, wife of Anantakirti She hves m Ujjami, the capital 
of Avanti, and her husband is one of the nchest merchants 
of the city ” The young man, who had lost his heart to the 
lady m the picture, started for Ujjami When he reached 
there, he disguised himself as a beggar, assumed the name 
of Bhargava, and went to the merchant's house At the 
sight of Nitambavati his passion ■was redoubled and he 
made up his mmd to obtam her at any cost He somehow 
managed to secure the position of a watc hman m the 
cemetery After a while he sent a message to Nitambavati 
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tbrough a Buddhist nun whom he had won over The nun 
came back and declared that Nitambavati would entertam 
no dishonourable proposals from strangers, as she was an 
honest woman 

Kantaka now changed his tactics He sent another 
message, which ran hke this ‘You must know, worthy lady, 
that I am a seeker after salvation engaged m holy medita- 
tion My earher message was meant only to test your true 
nature I am mdeed happy to see that, with all your youth 
and beauty, you are devoted to your lawful husband 
Now I wish to mcrease your happiness It is natural that 
you should want your husband to pay greater attention 
to you This can be brought about qmte easily I know a 
necromancer who is the master of many spells I shall 
conduct him to an orchard You must enter the orchard 
alone and place your right foot m the necromancer’s hand 
He wiU then repeat a magic speU That very mght you 
must somehow touch your husband with your nght foot 
and very soon you wdl see the change m him ’ 

This message completely deceived Nitambavati She 
did as she was told As soon as she placed her foot m the 
hand of Kantaka, whom she unagmed to be a necromancer, 
he snatched her golden anklet, pncked her thigh with a 
kmfe, and burned away Cursmg her own creduhty she 
returned home and dressed her wound 

Meanwhile the young rogue approached Anantakirti 
emd offered the anklet for sale "How did you get hold of 
this, you thief”, exclaimed the merchant “This is my wife’s 
anklet” Kantaka refused to answer, and said that he 
would speak only m the presence of the merchant-guild 
When all the promment merchants of the city were gathered 
together Kantaka said, "Gentlemen, as you know I earn my 
hvmg as a \vatchman at the graveyard The other mght 
I saw a dark-eyed lady stealmg mto the cemetery I watched 
her movements closely and ivas shocked to see that she was 
a vampire She had come to satisfy her appetite ivith half- 
burnt corpses I tned to catch her, but she eluded me 
However, I managed to grab this anklet from her foot, and 
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scratched her thigh with my knife ” 

Smce Nitambavati was unable to account for the loss 
of her anklet or to conceal her wound, Kantaka's story was 
accepted as true The citizens unanimously pronounced 
her to be a witch Her husband turned her out of the house 
and she went to the graveyard prepanng to kill herself 
Kantaka now threw off his mask, revealed his identity, 
and said, “Forgive me, my dear, for usmg these means to 
ahenate you from your husband The fact is that I am 
madly m love with you I sent the nun with a message 
declaring my love, but you repulsed her I cannot hve 
without you, and that is why I had to stage these unhappy 
episodes “ With these words he fell at her feet and wheedled 
her in a hundred ways Nitambavati gradually calmed 
down She had lost her husband for ever, and here was 
a lover, young, handsome and rich, waitmg to offer her the 
happmess that she had always missed And so at last he 
won her consent 

That is why I assert that however difficult the goal might 
be, a clever man can always think of a stratagem to accomp- 
hsh it, as the story of Nitambavati amply bears out 

« « « 

Havmg hstened to these stones, the ghost was entirely 
satisfied that his four questions had been answered He 
complimented me and offered to help me whenever the 
necessity arose As luck would have it, his assistance was 
required within a few moments We heard strange sounds 
m the sky and, lookmg up, found that a giant was draggmg 
a woman with him I felt helpless not only because the 
giant \vas m mid-air but also because I had lost my sword 
I called upon my new fnend, the ghost, to rescue the woman 
The ghost shouted, ‘Stop, you scoundrel! Leave the gul 
alone, you despicable kidnapper!’ As the giant refused 
to take heed, the ghost darted into the sky and engaged him 
m a funous struggle The maiden feU from the sky hke a 
bunch of flowers from the Tree of Paradise I caught her 
m my outstretched arms and gently laid her down on the 
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soft sand near the lake Imagine my rapturous suipnse 
when I discovered that she was none other than Pnncess 
Kandukavati! 

For a while the pnncess lay dazed through shock and 
excitement, while the giant and the ghost fought each 
other with mcredible fury, usmg boulders and uprooted 
trees as their weapons At last I succeeded m soothing 
the pnncess back to calmness With tears of rehef and ]oy 
m her eyes she said, 'Oh, my dear Lord' At the festival 
of the ball I fell desperately m love with you at first sight 
When I heard that my wicked brother Bhimadhanvan had 
thrown you mto the sea, I eluded the palace guards and 
went mto the garden, detemimed to put an end to my mortal 
existence There the repulsive monster, whom you have 
already seen, surpnsed me The brute made love to me and 
when I resisted he earned me off God knows what would 
have happened to me if destmy had not dehvered me mto 
your hands ’ 

We descended to the foot of the mountam, cast off the 
ship’s moonngs, and embarked The wmd fevoured us 
and we reached Damahpta safely We discovered the king 
and the queen piteously bewaihng the loss of their children, 
while the coimseUors were m the last stage of despair Our 
appearance overwhelmed them as much \vith surpnse as 
with dehght When I related the entire sequence of events, 
the kmg congratulated me Pnncess Kandukavati, already 
the darhng of my heart, now became my bnde Bhimadhan- 
van ivas commanded to serve me loyally throughout his 
life At my biddmg the once-arrogant pnnee left Chandra- 
sena alone She was now free to marry Koshadasa 

Thus everythmg ultimately turned out to my advantage 
And now, beloved Prmce, having met you and other 
comrades, my happmess is complete " 

♦ * * 

Prmce Rajavahana heartily applauded Mitragupta "Fate 
lias mdeed subjected you to strange vicissitudes, my fnend”, 
he said "But you have faced them manfully We are all 
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proud of you ” The other comrades, too, expressed their 
admiration Then the Prmce turned to Vishruta and asked 
him to narrate his adventures 

The Story of Vishruta 

“Your Majesty, hke all my fnends I, too, wandered far and 
wide m the hope of gettmg some news of you One day as I 
approached a well m the Vmdhya forest I met a small 
boy who was suffermg from mtense hunger and thirst He 
was shakmg with fear and moaning piteously When he 
saw me, he clung to my garment and said, 'Noble Sir, 
help me An aged man, my only support m life, has fallen 
mto this well Unless you pull him out I shall pensh ’ 
I fashioned a rope out of the creepers that grew wild 
near the well With the help of this rope I managed to pull 
out the old gentleman I secured some frmt and drew a 
httle water through a hollow bamboo When the two of 
them had eaten and quenched them thirst, I asked the 
old man who he was and how he had come to that sorry 
pass And this is the story that he told me 

* ♦ ♦ 

In the country of Vidarbha there hved, not long ago, Kmg 
Punyavarman He was nghtly descnbed as the bnghtest 
gem of the royal hne of Bhoja He was powerful, self-dis- 
ciphned, truthful He was deaf to illogical advice and his 
thirst for virtue was msatiable He knew how to recom- 
pense lo3ralty and managed his afiairs wth great penetra- 
tion He settled all disputes with wisdom and justice Under 
him Vidarbha became the envy of all countries 

Has son Anantavarman, who succeeded him, ^vas a man 
of qmte a different kmd He certamly did not lack either 
strength or mteUigence But he did not have the iviU to 
exercise either of them He wasted his tune and neglected 
the duties of state One day Vasuiakshita, the elder states- 
man who looked upon him as a son, admonished him m 
private He said, “I am going to be very outspoken with 
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you, my sou Why are you throwiug away all your advanta- 
ges^ You have acquired skill m the arts, you are sensitive 
to the charm of poetry, your mtelligence is keen You have 
inherited an immense treasure and a fine army Above 
aU, your noble ancestry is itself something that the world 
has to reckon mth Yet, through mdifierence to the science 
of pohtics, your mtelhgence is becommg dull Even gold 
has to be purified by fire if it is to shine bnghtly Even a 
great kmg, if he fails to discriminate between friend and foe, 
profit and loss, allows his enemies to get the better of hun 
He no longer commands respect His people disobey his 
wi^es All proprieties of speech and conduct are cast aside 
Therefore, my son, abandon your excessive attention to 
entertainment Master the saence of pohtics, fortify your 
power and establish your undisputed rule over the earth ” 

Anantavarman was impressed by this advice When he 
went to the inner apartments that evenmg, he mentioned 
the matter to his queens At that moment Viharabhadra, 
who had been his boon compamon for some time, happened 
to be present Now this Viharabhadra was a thoroughly 
undesirable fellow He had a certam skdl m music and 
dance, and his buffoonery could drive the blues aivay for a 
while, but he had no scruples He would throw m his lot 
with scandalmongers, women of doubtful repute and m- 
tnguers of every descnption He would miss no chance of 
takmg bnbes even from ministers of state, and derived great 
pleasure m promotmg amorous adventures at the court. 
This Viharabhadra was scared at the thought that the 
kmg might lose mterest m dissipation and thus deprive him 
of his influence So he set about misleadmg his master and 
counteractmg the good advice given by the elderly coun- 
sellor 

"Your Majesty”, he said, "I knew that some such thmg 
would happen I knew that someone jealous of your 
happmess would try to load you with impracticable advice 
Whenever a man acqmres power and wealth, he excites 
env^’' Professional soul-savers appear from somewhere, 
put him through a ngid disciphne, send him to bed starvmg 
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and bruised, and meanwhile grab a good part of his property 
They make all kmds of promises And when the poor 
asks how these promises would matenahse they say 'There 
are four sciences fit for kmgs philosophy, rehgion, 
econonucs and pohtics Of these, the first three are diffi- 
cult to learn and do not yield qmck results Leave them 
alone and concentrate on pohtics Chanakya has summaris- 
ed its prmciples m a few thousands hnes of poetry Learn 
them by heart, apply them to qiecific situations, and aU 
that we have promised shall come to you ’ 

So the poor fellow starts ponng over Chanakya 's verses 
And when he gets through them, what does he achieve^ 
The first thing he acqmres is distrust He begms to suspect 
everybody — his fnends, his loyal servants, even his wife 
For cooking his meal he doles out a small quantity of nee 
after countmg every gram, and he orders that the fire- 
wood should be weighed accurately His peace of mmd 
departs for ever, and he begms ius day hstenmg to a 
complete statement of expenses and receipts He does not 
know that while he thmks he is effecting great economy, 
knaves are robbmg him of twice the amount by studying 
the tncks of that very Chanakya 

Accountancy is followed by htigation All kmds of legal 
qmbbles are discussed till his head aches Then comes an 
endless study of nuhtary facts When, at last, he emerges 
from details of mihtary strategy, he has to plimge headlong 
mto the tiresome busmess of diplomacy His counsellors 
juggle with reports brought by spies and envoys They 
excite passions secretly and pretend to pacify them publicly 
In this way, with a great show of devotion and resource- 
fulness, they hold the poor kmg m subjection FmaUy, 
when he is ready to eat a morsel of food after all these 
exertions, he is womed about poison! 

And how does he spend his nights? Soon after sunset he 
mterviews secret agents and determines m what way assa- 
ssms and conspirators should be set at work After this 
he snatches a few moments to say his prayer! A couple of 
hours of uneasy sleep, and back to books and busmesa 
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Before busmess bas qmte ended, there come the messengers 
These messengers know how to exaggerate or conceal 
reports to their advantage And then arrive those sly 
fellows, the Brahmms Anything that yon dole out m them 
ever-outstretched hands is supposed to unlock the gates 
of heaven, ensure longevity and ward ofi disasters 

Such are the rewards of studymg pohtics — ^not a moment 
of repose by day, not a moment of pleasure by mght 
Ultimately the man loses control over his own household, 
though he had set out with the hope of controlling an 
empue' That is why I am requesting you to give tqi this 
dull pohtical research FoUow your instincts and enjoy the 
pleasures that God has given you 

It IS very easy to preach 'Conquer the senses, study the 
rules of strategy, ponder over grave issues of peace and war, 
and avoid pleasure hke poison’ But have you ever enqmred 
how the preachers themselves spend their time^ You will 
find that these pious gentlemen squander the salary that 
they steal from you m the houses of your own servant- 
girls As for conquermg the senses, we shall not ask about 
them own private fives' 

Therefore, Your Majesty, beware of these umnvited 
advisers You are handsome, rich, and m the bloom of 
youth. Your treasunes groan under the weight of gold and 
diamonds You have ten thousand elephants and three 
hundred thousand horses Why should you bother about 
studymg political science^ Life is short, make the most of it. 
Lea\e the burden of admmistration to friends whose backs 
are specially meant for that purpose ” 

With these words Viharabhadia completely neutralised 
the good advice which Vasurakshita had given Ananta- 
varman began to dram the cup of pleasure even more 
difigently When Vasurakshita urged bim to take heed, 
he assented verbally but was not always able to conceal 
his contempt The elder statesman grieved for his former 
Murd He reflected ‘Alas, this young man now regards 
me as an object of ridicule He no longer greets me with 
a sirule He makes no enquiries about my household. 
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does not confide fiis plans to me, and even permits others 
to occupy my seat The great Chanakya was ngiit Such 
IS human nature, that we love the sweet-tongued mischief- 
monger and hate the candid benefactor Yet what can I do? 
I cannot abandon him I have sworn loyalty to his house 
On the other hand, by remammg here I shall no longer be 
of any use If this state of affairs contmues, our kmgdom 
will faU a prey to Vasantabhanu, kmg of Ashmaka, who 
knows his pohtical science thoroughly My only hope is 
that disasters, which are bound to come, might bring our 
kmg to his senses Meanwhile I can only bndle my tongue 
and re tarn myself among the hvmgl' 

As if the evil mfluence of Viharabhadra was not enough, 
the kmg soon acquired another fnend Chandrapahta, 
son of Indrapahta, came from the land of Ashmaka and 
took up residence m the palace Indrapahta was the adviser 
of the kmg of Ashmaka His son turned out to be a vaga- 
bond, and when all efforts to correct him proved futile he was 
exiled from Ashmaka 

Chandrapahta lost no time m wmnmg over Kmg Ananta- 
varman to his way of thmkmg In fact the kmg was already 
leadmg a life of dissipation Chandrapahta had only to 
provide him with mvidious arguments and justify his 
mtemperate ways He would build a strong case m favour 
of gamblmg, huntmg and other pleasures He would say, 
“My fnend, gamblmg has great ments, which have been 
overlooked through sheer prejudice It promotes magnani- 
imty It develops a healthy contempt for money — the 
gambler has the courage to throw away a pile of money as 
though it were an orange peel It makes a man impetuous, 
and without impetuosity there can be no manliness 
It compels a person to exercise his mteUigence It provides 
a fine trammg m concentration It demands qmck decisions 
and thus cultivates self-rehance of the highest order It 
promotes manual skill, because it is often necessary to do 
some clever tampermg ivith the dice, the board and other 
eqmpment 

Huntmg, too, has been most unjustly condemned by the 
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weak were left without support and the strong did as they 
pleased Stones of plunder, spohation and violence were 
heard on every side Treason raised its ugly head Greed 
and fear stalked the land 

The King of Ashmaka watched all these developments. 
His followers adopted a hundred subtle methods of destroy- 
mg Anantavarman’s army Disguised as hunters, they 
related stones of abundant game supposed to be available 
m far off ravines When the men of Vidarhba went there, 
the so-called hunters cut off their path of retreat by settmg 
fire to grasslands Plotters, well tramed m the arts of 
leadmg people to their rum through false temptations, 
penetrated to every part of the kingdom They mingled 
with toughs of the underworld and promoted brawls m 
every market and at every fair They egged people on to 
fight duels and thus destroy themselves They qmetly 
poured mto weUs and tanks poisonous herbs that killed 
slowly They seduced women of high famihes and encoura- 
ged bitter quarrels among lovers Provocation, msult, 
flattery, falsehood — all these weapons were freely used to 
undermme social stabihty Some of these scoundrels went 
about m the guise of physicians and distnbuted sickness 
m the name of medicme 

When the npe hour arrived, Vasantabhanu, the king 
of Ashmaka, marched mto Vidarbha He was supported 
by many alhes — warlords and professional chieftams whom 
i^antavarman had annoyed The armies of Vidarbha 
were routed, and the kmg penshed on the field of 
battle. Vasantabhanu set his own guards over the immense 
booty and, with great show of generosity, said to his alhes 
“Gentlemen, divide the spoil m accordance vnth your 
exertions m the common struggle I claim nothing If 
any fragment of the treasure is left over, you can allot 
it to me ” The alhes soon quarrelled among themselves 
When they failed to evolve any agreed principle of division, 
Vasantabhanu stepped m and grabbed the entire treasure 
for himself 

In this hour of dark defeat, Vasurakshita somehow 
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Th^ limter, impressed by my skill, was ready to answer 
aU my questions I asked him for news from the city of 
Mahishmati He said, "I left the city only this mommg 
after sellmg oS some tiger-skms There is hot news Chandra- 
varman’s younger brother, Prachandavarman, is commg 
to make a proposal to Manjuvadmi, the daughter of the 
late Kmg Anantavarman of Vidarbha The weddmg is 
expected to come off very soon The city is m hohday mood " 
When the hunter left, I whispered to Nahjangha, “I 
hope you have imderstood the game That knave Mitra- 
varman is trymg to win the mother's confidence by showmg 
sohcitude towards the daughter He hopes that the news of 
Manjuvadmi’s weddmg will draw her brother back to the 
city where he would be able to kill the poor boy Now this 
is what you must do Send a secret message to the queen 
assurmg her of the boy's welfare and teUmg her about me 
At the same time you must spread the rumour that the 
prmce has been devoured by a tiger Mitravannan will be 
dehghted He will undoubtedly shed many crocodile tears 
The queen should send him a message, saymg T should 
not have opposed your advances I am now ready to receive 
you, and I shall do as you desire ' When Mitravannan 
amves, she should place around his neck a garland dipped 
m poisoned water, and repeat a spell that I shall tell you 
She should herself wear a similar garland, takmg care to 
drop m the water the anbdote that I shall provide When 
the citizens see that Mitravannan dies and Queen Vasundha- 
ra survives they will hail her as a faithful wife, and her 
presfage wdl be firmly established After this she must send 
a message to Prachandavarman, saymg ‘This kmgdom 
needs a leader Come and rule over us My daughter shall be 
hon oured if you accept her as your wife' Meanwhile, the boy 
and myself shall hve outside the city disguised as ascetics 
Before Prachandavarman amves, the queen should 
summon aU the distmgmshed citizens and say ‘Gentlemen, 
the Goddess of the Vmdhaya forest visited me last night 
Through her gracious power I had a wonderful vision 
I have looked mto the future Withm four days Prachanda- 
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varman will die On the following day a Brahnun youth 
will emerge from the shone of the Goddess along with my 
son Bhaskaravarman The Brahmin will guard this kmg- 
dom and place my son upon the throne of Vidarbha You 
have all heard that Bhaskaravarman was eaten up by a 
tiger Actually the Goddess had assumed the tiger’s form 
and taken the boy under her protection My daughter 
Manjuvadmi shall be the fortunate bode of the Brahnun 
youth AU this wiU come to pass, but let this be a secret 
between us ’ Such is my scheme If we carry it out carefully, 
I am sure success will be ours ” 

Queen Vasundhara did as she was advised, and everylhmg 
worked out as planned Mitravarman died through contact 
with the poisoned garland People whispered “Such is 
the power of a faithful wife! The mere touch of a garland 
kiUed Mitravarman But nothmg happened to the queen 
herself, although both garlands were exactly alike ’’ Queen 
Vasimdhara now had the populace entirely on her side 
Bhaskaravarman and myself took up residence on the 
outskirts of the city After nightfall we visited the queen 
Imagme her joy when she set eyes on her sonl She was full 
of gratitude, and asked Manjuvadmi to bow to me As 
soon as I looked at her I fell m love with the pnncess 

On the f oUowmg day Prachandvarman arrived He chuckl- 
ed at the thought that the kmgdom of Mahishmati had fallen 
mto his hands like a npe fruit In the royal reception hall 
courtiers were fawnmg upon him Entertamers of every 
descnption were performmg before him This, I thought, 
was a fine chance for me I assumed the garb of a pro- 
fessional entertainer and went mto the hall I danced about, 
waved my hands, and fooled about until every one was 
amused Then, snatching a kmfe from the nearest courtier, 

I exhibited a number of tncks — you might call it a com- 
phcated knife-dance Fmally, I seized my chance and 
hurled the knife at Prachandavarman The weapon struck 
its mark and the usurper lay dead A mercenary chased me 
but I jumped over his shoulders and at one bound ^vas on 
the otlier side of the \vall 
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Assuming my earlier garb of an ascetic, I joined the 
ptmce near the shrme of the Goddess Tliere we se o 
work devismg a place of concealment for oursehos at the 
very base of the statue Carefully rcmovmg a few slabs, 
we made an openmg so that we could hide ourselves when- 
ever the occasion demanded ^leanwhile the Queen per- 
formed the last ntes of Prachandavarman and ga\c out 
that he was assassmated by one of the agents of Vasanta- 


bhanu, the Kmg of Ashmaka 

Early next mommg the queen came to the shrine, accom- 
panied by a number of respectable citizens and ramisters 
The pnnee and myself, attued m silken garments, lay 
hidden under the statue The queen, as advised by Nah- 
jangha, took her compamons round the innermost section 
of the shrme, so that they might see for themselves that 
there was no one m the temple Then a drum was beaten 


at a distance, as previously arranged 
At this signal I removed one of the slabs that I had 


shaken loose and emerged from the recess The pnnee 
followed me I skilfully moved the statue, flung open the 
door, and faced the visitors They all fell flat and were utterly 
overwhelmed In a solemn tone I addressed them m these 


words 'The Goddess of the Vmdhya forest sends you this 
message through my hps * She took the form of a tigress 
to conceal this worthy prmce Today she sends me to 
restore the hoy to you You are to consider me his protector 
and help me defeat the king of Ashmaka, whose meqmties 
m Vidarbha are passmg all bounds As my reward for 
fulfilling this task, the holy Goddess has graciously granted 
that the prmce’s sister should be given to me m marriage * 
All the people assembled there shouted ivith dehght, 
^ey hailed the dynasty of Bhoja and promised to help me 
^e queen was m a state of boundless joy. That very day 
I mamed ^lanjuvaduu with great ceremony. 

I carefully plugged the breach under the statue so that 
°^ght never he revealed Very soon the people 
or Mahishmati began to treat me virtually as a God My 
word became law I sent Nahjangha to meet Aryaketu, 
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who was the oldest and the most expenenced counsellor in the 
kmgdom His prestige was very great, and Mitravarman's 
downfall dated from the time when he started disregardmg 
Aryaketu's advice Fortunately for me, Aryaketu proved 
very friendly to my cause He sent his blessmgs through 
Nahjangha This strengthened my position still further 

I selected truthful, mcorruptible advisers and with their 
help established order and prosperity m the realm I 
rewarded piety, pubhcly praised generosity, detemuned the 
duties of different sections, honoured the learned and made 
a clean sweep of all who were untrustworthy I saw to it 
that the treasury was always kept replenished, smce nothing 
can be more fatal to a government than a shaky exchequer 
All the prmciples of pohtical science that we had learnt 
together now proved theu value to me Withm a short 
tune a vast army and a contented people were behmd me 

The tune had come to attam my last objective Vasan- 
tabhanu had firmly entrenched himself m Vidarbha I 
detemuned to dislodge him and restore the kingdom to 
Bhaskaravarman Rumours of my wonderful deeds had 
already reached Vidarbha People had also heard that 
Bhaskaravarman was under the protection of the Goddess 
herself The morale of Vasantabhanu's army was on the 
dechne I sent spies and other rehable agents who nungled 
With the citizens of Vidarbha and praised me to the skies 
I also sent secret messages to important courtiers wammg 
them of due consequences should they assist Vasantabhanu 
m the war that was to come 

Vasantabhanu was too expenenced not to have noticed 
that events were headmg towards a cnsis He thought that 
before dissensions weakened his army altogether, he should 
start a war So he invaded Malushmati We accepted 
the challenge The pnnce led our forces while I mounted a 
horse and supervised the , deployment of different columns 
In the thick of the battle I smgled out Vasantabhanu and 
challenged him to smgle combat He aimed a terrific 
blow at me but I ducked and, coimtermg him with great 
assurance, stmck him dead All his followers dismounted 
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and swore allegiance to the prince I re-estabhshed order, 
rewarded loyal generals and promoted capable men to 
high offices Then I proceeded to Vidarbha, where a magni- 
ficent coronation was held and Bhaskaravarman was 
duly installed on the throne of his forefathers 

After a while I felt very restless All my successes and 
preoccupations had not dmunished my longing to find you 
So one day I approached Bhaskaravarman and his mother 
Vasundhara, and said, ‘I must go and fulfil an improtant 
task Unless it is performed I cannot find peace of mind 
Let Manjuvadini remam with you while I wander about 
for a few days I am seeking some one whom I love deeply — 
a comrade with whom I have shared all the joys and sorrows 
of my childhood I must find him ' 

Bhaskaravarman was deeply moved at the prospect of 
my departure He tried to detain me and said that the 
kmgdom could not afiord to remam without my guidance 
even for a brief period But I reassured him I persuaded 
Aryaketu to take charge of important affairs m my absence 
and, biddmg farewell to my beloved Manjuvadmi, I resumed 
ray wanderings I roamed about for many days, not neglec- 
tmg any clue, however remote And now that I have met 
you, my journey has come to an end ” 

♦ * ♦ 

While the pnnees were thus narratmg their adventures 
and escapades m distant lands, a letter came from Rajava- 
hana s father This is what King Rajahansa had written 
My beloved son, we send you our blessmgs from Magadha 
A few days after you bade us a dutiful farewell and set 
out on your journey, the report of your disappearance 
reached us When months passed and still there was no 
news of you, your mother and myself were plunged mto 
mbearable sorrow Indeed, we were preparing to depart 
om our fives But the sage, Vamadeva, dissuaded us 
o not despair. Oh Kmg”, he said "Rajavahana and his 
comrades, through the contrivance of fate and through 
their own matchless valour, shall complete the conquest 
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of the earth’s quarters After suxteeu j^ears they will rotmii 
to you, covered wuth glory and renown ” The holy man’s 
words have sustamed us all these years Now tlio sage has 
revealed to us that you are all assembled at Champa, hence 
this despatch to simunon you IMy son, hurry home If 
you delay a moment more, you wall hear that tlie hvos 
of your motlier, Vasrunati, and myself, are but a remem- 
bered tale ’ 

The heroes assigned adequate forces to guard the con- 
quered kmgdoms and appomted competent men to impor- 
tant offices Then tliey, along with tlieir wives, joumej'ed 
to Magadha Havmg reached tlie city they loved so much, 
they respectfully greeted King Rajalumsa and Queen 
Vasumati The sage, Vamade\n,, blessed them and, m the 
presence of the kmg, said to tliem, "Well done, my sons 
Now go back to your respective kmgdoms and rule m 
nghteousness When jnu feel homesick, come and \asit us ’’ 

But King Rajahamsa, addressmg the sage with great 
deference, said, "Sir, through your grace I luve attained 
surpassmg bhss It now befits me and my wife to live hko 
henmts m a forest, strangers to bustle and luxury Please 
instal Rajavahana as kihg of the combmed kingdoms of 
Avanti and JIalaxa Lot the otlier heroes hve m amity wntli 
each other, all obeymg Rajavaliaiia and admmistemig tlicir 
temtones \vith wasdom And let them all enjoy this fair 
eartli whicli has tlie four oceans for its mighty girdle ” 

Rajavahana pleaded witli his father not to give up the 
til rone But after a w'lulo Vamade\ai agiun mtervoned 
"My son’’, he said, "your father is nght It docs luiii credit 
that ho should desire to tread tlie paUi appropnate to his 
years In my hennitage he will find peace and coiiifoit 
Please do not press luni further Moreover — if the 
trutli be told — you will not always be happy 111 your father’s 
house ’’ They bowed to tlie sage’s advice Rajavahana 
was established m Magadlia and lus miie comrades governed 
their respective kmgdoms, coming and going at will to 
renew' the ties of fncndship and love ^Vnd Uiey all tasted 
such kmgly joys as tlie gods tliemselves behold witli envy 
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OR 

The Ocean of Stories 

SOMADEVA 
Eleventh Cetiiury a d 


SOUADEVA lived in Kashmir in the latter half of the eleventh century 
He tells us that, when he wrote the stones of Kathasantsagara, Kashmir 
was governed by King Ananta, "whose footstool was like a touchstone 
for testing the worth of the jewels in the crowns of all the monarchs who 
bowed before him " He extols the beauty and generosity of Ananta’s 
Wife, Suryamati Disclaiming all originality, Somadeva describes his 
Work as merely the distilled essence of the Bnhatkatlia, or the ‘Great 
Tale , said to have been composed by Gunadhya "In order to divert, 
if only for a short while, the mind of that gracious queen, Suryamati, 
this summary of the Brihatkatha has been written by Soma, the son of 
Rama, a worthy and virtuous Brahmin " 

It was a confused, contradictory age, particularly for Kashmir Great 
achievements in poetry, architecture and even philosophy went hand in 
hand with political disintegration aiul uitelleciual debasement The 
air was thick with intrigue Somadeva was himself a witness to tragic 
events at the court — conspiracy, usurpation, suicide ard bloodshed 
Old ideals were crumbling All kinds of esoteric cults had emerged, dragg- 



tng the human mind into supershtim and unreason These contradictions 
are clearly reflected in Elatliasantsagara We find here much that is 
tender and elevating, but we also come upon the ruthless and depressing 
side of life 

The most striking quality of the ‘Ocean of Stories' is its stupendous 
range It is unquestionably the largest single collection of stories in the 
world, being twice as big as the Iliad and the Odyssey put together The 
title of the work is no idle boast The Kathasantsagara is indeed a 
mighty ocean, uniting in itself all the nvers of myth, mystery, fact, fancy, 
legend, tradition and romance that had 'flowed' in India since times 
immemorial 

The comparison is apt from another point of view Rivers begin as 
tiny streams The further they move from their source, the more they 
swell Likewise, stories that have been told and retold for centuries no 
longer remain episodic They grow, their course becomes wide, they 
become powerful forces of cidtural transmission They irrigate vast 
tracts of the human consciousness In Somadeva’s great classic it is not 
the tiny streams but these mighty currents that have been gathered together 

But perhaps we can vary the metaphor and describe the ‘Ocean of 
Stones' as a vast picture-gallery in which men and women are depicted 
filling a variety of roles in the drama of life Some of them face unusual 
situations and cross into the magic realm of the supernatural Others 
find adventure through more normal channels Still others live out their 
lives swayed by the longings, passions, hopes and disappointments that 
are the common lot of all men And the marvel is that in spite of this 
endless diversity of character and situation, in spite of the gigantic scale 
on which the entire work is conceived, the aesthetic unity is never seriously 
disturbed 



King Brahmadatta and the 
Golden Swans 


No other city on earth has attained such impenshable 
renown as Varanasi which, hke the body of Siva, is adorned 
by the holy Ganga The flags of its m5Tiad temples sway 
m the wmd and seem to beckon to men, sa3nng 'Come, 
attam salvation here!' 

In this great city of Varanasi there once ruled a kmg 
named Brahmadatta — a patron of learned men, full of 
generosity and compassion, of dauntless courage, and 
wholly devoted to Siva His commands were obeyed 
everywhere They suffered no barriers of sea or mount^ 
In every contment his word was law 

Kmg Brahmadatta had a queen, Somaprabha, who was 
dear to him as the lotus is to the sun And he had a Brahmm 
minister named Sivabhuti who had fathomed the meanmg 
of the scnptures and whose mtellect was unsurpassed m 
bnlhance and acumen Thus Kmg Brahmadatta, en]05mig 
the love of his beautiful queen, and profitmg by the counsel 
of his loyal mmister, spent his days happily 

Once, as the kmg was l3ung on his terrace m the moon- 
kght, he saw two swans fiymg close by Their bodies were 
of gleammg gold, and they looked like fresh lotuses m the 
heavenly Ganga The kmg gazed upon them \vith admirmg 
oyes, and when they faded mto the distance he became 
exceedmgly sad Sleep eluded him He longed for a repeti- 
tion of the sight 
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Next mommg he seat for his minister and, after descnbmg 
what he had seen, said, “My friend, it has become absolutely 
necessary for me to feast my eyes once agam upon those 
golden swans If I cannot do so, neither my kmgdom nor 
my life has any worth in my estimate Muster all your 
resourcefulness and see that my heart’s desire is fulfilled ’’ 
Sivabhuti said, “Sir, do not be anxious I have thought 
of a plan already Providence has ordamed that every 
hvmg species should find pleasure m particular types of 
food, dnnk and dwelhng-place Swans are no exception 
Let us construct a pleasant artificial lake, covered with 
various kmds of lotuses, and let smtable food be scattered 
on the banks of this lake Very soon we shall tempt the 
golden swans mto your presence ” 

Actmg on the minister's advice, the kmg had a dehghtful 
pool built outside the city Withm a few days the guards 
came and informed him that the pair of golden swans had 
arrived and made themselves at home on a clump of lotuses 
The kmg hastened to the pool and great was his dehght 
as he saw those lovely buds He admired them from a 
distance and looked to then comfort Large quantities of nee, 
dipped m milk, were scattered on the banks, and the guards 
were ordered to take every precaution so that no one rmght 
molest the swans The kmg spent most of his time ^vatclung 
them Then bodies were golden hke the settmg sun, 
then eyes bnght hke pearls, then beaks and feet were 
coral-red, and the tips of then wmgs were emerald-green 
One day, as the kmg was stroUmg by the lakeside, he 
saw a place where an offenng of fresh flowers had been made 
As there \vas no shrme m the vicmity, he was surprised and 
asked the guards about it One of the guards said, “Your 
Majesty, thnee every day — ^at dawn, noon and sunset — 
these golden swans bathe m the lake and, havmg purified 
themselves, make an oSenng of flowers Then they stand 
devoutly, as though absorbed m meditation Such a wonder 
has never been seen or heard of ’’ 

The kmg ivas amazed at this report So great was his 
curiosity that he decided to perform severe penance m 
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order to know the truth about these swans So he gave up 
food and water, and worshipped Siva with all his heart 
After the king had fasted for twelve days the two heavenly 
swans came to him m a dream and said, “Anse, noble Kmg! 
We are touched by your eagerness to know our story 
Tomorrow mommg, after you have broken your fast, we 
shall reveal the truth ” 

So early next mommg the kmg, the queen and the mmister 
sat m a pleasure pavihon near the pool and, havmg partaken 
of food, awaited the swans The birds kept their promise and 
related their history 

And this is what they said 

* * « 

The whole world knows about Mount Mandara, the monarch 
of all mountams In its glea min g groves all the gods and 
goddesses of heaven roam for pleasure On its slopes, 
imgated with nectar, there are flowers and fnuts that are 
antidotes to old age and death Its highest peak, aboundmg 
m precious gems, serves as Siva's pleasure-ground Indeed, 
he loves it even more than Kailasa 

On this glonous Mount Mandara, Siva one day left 
Parvati and went away on some busmess of the gods Then 
gentle Parvati, lonely m his absence, wandered from 
spot to spot recaUmg pleasant memones She felt sad, 
and all the other gods tned to console her 

When spring arrived, ParVati was all the more afflicted 
by her separation from Siva One day she \vas sittmg pen- 
sively under a tree, thmkmg about her beloved Lord Her 
servants were near her, waitmg to fulfil her wishes mstant- 
ly Now among these attendants there was a yoimg maiden 
called Chandralekha who was waving a fan over Parvati's 
head As her shapely arm moved gracefully from left to 
nght, her maidenly charm attracted another attendant, 
Manipushpesvara He was a match for her m youth and 
beauty As he stood by her side, and his glance told her 
that he was simtten by her loVehness, Chandralekha res- 
ponded with a tender expression m 
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Two other servants, Pmgesvara and Guhesvara, saw 
what had happened They exchanged glances, and a smile 
passed over their hps ^Vhen Parvati saw them smihng, 
she was offended She turned round and saw that Chandra- 
lekha and Manipushpesvara were lookmg at each other 
with unconcealed passion Distracted as she was with the 
sorrow of separation, the goddess became angry She 
thought that her servants had been guilty of unseemly 
conduct m her presence She exclaimed m a tone of impa- 
tience, “So, when their master is aivay these young people 
make love to each other* And these other two amuse 
themselves by watchmg their faces* Very well, let these 
two lovers, bhnded with passion, fall mto a human birth 
They shall be man and ivife But these impudent watchers 
shall endure many miseries They shall hve as poor Brah- 
mms, than as Rakshasas, then Pisachas, and then as Chanda- 
las After that they shall be bom among robbers, and then 
they shall pass through animal existences They shall 
become dogs, and then birds That wiH teach them to 
laugh m my presence!” 

AU her attendants were horrified at the seventy of this 
curse One of them, Dhuqata by name, said, “iVIighty 
Goddess, you are bemg extremely unjust These poor 
servants do not deserve such due punishment for such a 
small offence ” At this Parvati uttered another ciuse and 
ordamed that Dhurjata, too, should be bom as a mortal 

After a while, when her anger was somewhat pacified, 
Chandralekha’s mother clung to her feet and implored 
her to soften the curse Parvati relented and said, "WeU, 
perhaps you are nght It was through ignorance that 
these wretches behaved m this ivay When aU these, havmg 
ob tamed msight, shall m course of tune gather together they 
shall return to our court You may also rest assured that 
Chandralekha and her beloved, and also the weU-meanmg 
Dhurjata, shall lead happy fives as mortals But as for 
the two who laughed m my presence, I msist that they 
shall be miserable " As soon as Parvati ceased speakmg, 
the five attendants descended to earth 
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of the missing cow and goat In a remote part of the forest 
they discovered the goat, half eaten by a tiger Long did they 
lament, and ultimately decided not to return home They 
thought ‘This goat was meant for a holy sacrifice. If ue 
tell our uncles that it has been devoured by a tiger they 
iviU be angry Let us umider off to some other village and 
somehow support ourselves by beggmg Meanwhde let us 
satisfy our hunger tonight by cookmg whatever is left of 
this goat ’ 

As they proceeded to roast the goat, their uncles arrived 
They were furious when they saw the two boys sitting around 
a fire on which portions of the goat were being cooked 
The boys were terrified and, without givmg any explanation, 
fled from the spot The two uncles thundered at them, 
“Ungrateful -wretches, is this how you repay us for our 
hospitakty? In your longmg for flesh you have done some- 
thmg which is worthy only of Rakshasas We curse you 
‘May you become flesh-eatmg Rakshasas’ ” 

As soon as the curse was pronounced Hansoma and Deva- 
soma were transformed mto Rakshasas, -with formidable 
]a-ws and flaming hau They also acquued a prodigious 
appetite, and they roamed the forest, catching and eatmg 
animals One day they rushed upon an ascetic who possessed 
supernatural power The ascetic, m self-defence, cursed them 
As a result of this curse they became Pisachas In then con- 
dition as Pisachas they once tried to carry off a coW that 
belonged to a holy Brahmin They were overpowered by 
the Brahmm's spells and were reborn as Chandalas 

One day, tormented -ivith hunger, they were roammg 
about m the countryside and happened to enter a village 
of bandits The -village guards, takmg them for thieves, 
arrested them and cut off then ears and noses They were 
bound with stout ropes, belaboured with sticks, and hauled 
up before the chief of the bandits When they related their 
history the chief was moved to pity and said, “Remam 
mth us We shall supply you mth food You have arrived 
here on the eigth day of the month — the day on which we 
worship Kartikeya You are our guests You shall share m 
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our feast ” And so the two Chandalas stayed on in the 
vills-ge By and by the bandits took a fancy to them 
They displayed great courage during raids and eventually 
became the chiefs of the gang 

Many days later they raided a large town which was a 
favourite abode of Siva himself Evil omens were ignored 
and they plundered the holy city, mcludmg the temple of 
Siva The inhabitants prayed for protection and the mighty 
God bewildered the bandits by depnvmg them of sight 
The citizens reahsed that it was Siva who had made their 
enemies bhnd The chiefs were captured and beaten, while 
many of the followers were put to death 

The two chiefs were about to be killed when they were 
miraculously transformed mto dogs In this condition 
they suddenly remembered them former birth, and them 
delusion vamshed In order to put an end to them curse 
they fasted and tned to pacify Siva by severe asceticism 
The citizens who came to worship at the shrme offered them 
food but the creatures would not touch it The two dogs 
remamed m this condition for a long tune, and then the 
attendants of Siva on holy Kailasa unplored them master 
to take pity on them two former companions They said, 
"Mercy, Oh greatest of Gods! Your former servants, 
Pmgesvara and Guhesvara, who were cursed by the Goddess 
m a moment of anger, have suffered great misenes for a 
long time Please take pity on them ” Siva ordamed that 
they should be dehvered from them canme condition and 
become crows So Pmgesvara and Guhesvara were trans- 
formed mto crows They broke them fast on the grams of 
nee that lay scattered on the temple floor And they con- 
tmued them devotion to Siva 
After some time they became vultimes, and then peacocks 
And finally the two were bom as swans In this condition 
they showed even greater devotion to Siva They gained 
Siva’s favour by bathmg m sacred pools and by many acts 
of worship Them bodies became golden and they attamed 
supernatural insight 
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Kmg Brahmadatta, Queen Somaprabha and the counsellor 
SiVabhuti had listened to the swans with silent reverence 
When their narrative ended, the king paid homage to them 
But as he was about to say somethmg the swans cut him 
short and said, "Oh Kmg, you must know that we ourselves 
are those two attendants of Siva who, havmg endured a 
succession of misenes through Parvati’s curse, have now 
become swans and are speaking to you at this moment 
And you must know that Manipushpesvara, who fell m love 
with Chandralekha when she was wavmg a fan over Parvati's 
head, has become a kmg upon this mortal earth, and that 
kmg is none other than yourself, Brahmadatta Further, 
Chandralekha has been bom as a queen, and she is none 
other than your own wife, Somaprabha FmaUy, we must 
tell you that Dhur]ata, who tned to mtercede on our 
behalf and earned Parvati’s anger, has been bom as your 
minister, Shivabhuti, who is with us ]ust now 

You will now understand why we, havmg aheady attamed 
msight, and remembermg the promised end of Parvati’s 
curse, appeared to you m a dream We have now aU been 
reunited here and all three of you will soon attam perfection 
of msight ” 

As soon as the swans stopped speakmg, Kmg Brahmadatta, 
his wife, and his mmis ter all attamed supernatural knowledge 
They also immediately acquued the power of fiymg through 
the au Accompanied by the two golden swans, they flew 
to Siddhisvara on the Tndasha mountam, and prayed to 
Siva They laid aside the bodies mto which they had entered 
and were remstated m then former position as servants of 
Siva and Parvati 

And Parvati, bemg m a cheerful mood, welcomed them 
with words of tenderness and affection 
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How Madanasena Kept 
Her Promise 

When Virabahn was the King of Anangapnra, there hved 
m that city a prosperous merchant named Arthadatta , 
He had two children — a son named Dhanadatta, and a 
daughter, a veritable pearl among maidens, who was called 
Madanasena 

One day as Madanasena was playing with her companions 
m a garden, a young man named Dharmadatta saw her 
As soon as he set eyes on her he was robbed of his senses 
Cupid seemed to have showered upon him all his flowery 
arrows When Madanasena left the garden, Dharmadatta 
was immersed in the gloom of separation The settmg sun 
seemed to be inflamed with the fire of gnef at Madan- 
asena’s departure And the moon slowly mounted upwards, 
havmg made sure that his rival m beauty was no longer 
outside her room 

Dharmadatta went home and tossed m his bed He was 
restless Sleep refused his eager mvitations His fnends and 
relations questioned him about the cause of his dejection, 
but he kept silent In the mommg he went to the garden 
once agam and saw Madanasena sittmg under a tree As 
she was alone, he went up to her and declared his love m 
words surcharged with passion She replied that she had 
been betrothed to another "My father has announced my 
engagement to the merchant Samudragupta", she said 
"I shall be mamed m a few days, and cannot now be yours 
even if I had loved you Please leave me and let no one see 
you ” 

But Dharmadatta was like one m delirium "Happen 
what may", he said, "I cannot hve without you " His 
passion fnghtened her Smce they were together in a seclu- 
ded part of the garden she feared that he might do some- 
thmg rash So, in order to get nd of him for the time bemg, 
she said, "Let my marriage be celebrated first And then I 
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shall Visit you, for your devotion has won me over ” 

But how can a man m love endure the thought that his 
beloved should visit him only after bemg embraced by 
another? Dharmadatta said, “You have promised to visit 
me, and I shall hold you to it But you must come before 
you hve with your husband How can a bee take dehght 
m a lotus on which another bee has settled?” 

Madanasena was rash enough to give this further assurance 
as well Then he let her go and she returned home m great 
agitation 

The auspicious day arrived The weddmg was celebrated 
Madanasena went to her husband’s house and spent the day 
m great memment But when evenmg came she would 
not respond to her husband’s advances When he began to 
coax her she burst mto tears The husband, bemg a man 
of great sympathy, said, “Fair one, if you do not love me, 
I don’t want you Go to the man of your choice, whoever 
he may be ” 

With downcast eyes Madanasena said, "I love you more 
than my own hfe But I am caught up m a terrible situation 
Promise not to be angry and I shall teU you ” Her husband 
promised to hsten patiently and she told him what had 
happened m the garden “I must keep my word”, she con- 
tmued, “I have not transgressed the law of truth even as a 
child Will you ask me to do so now? Let me pay a visit 
to that young man When I return to you my mmd will he 
at ease, as I shall have kept my promise And please do not 
doubt my great love for you ” 

These words hit Samudradatta hke a thunderbolt The 
idea that his wife should visit another man on the very 
day of his marriage oppressed him sorely But he permitted 
her to go 

The moon ascended the great eastern mountain as if it 
were the roof of a palace The Nymph of the East srmled, 
as though touched by the moon’s fingers The Spint of 
Darkness was stdl embracmg the shrubs m the forest 
At this time, while Madanasena was gomg alone at night, 
a thief surprised her “Who are you and where are you 
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going?”, he asked, seizing her hy the hem of her garment 
Madanasena was terrified But, somehow overcommg 
her agitation, she said, “What is that to you? Let me go 
I have to meet someone for an urgent reason ” 

“Let you go'”, the thief exclaimed, “Don’t you see that 
I am a thief?” 

“Very well, then Take my jewels and leave me alone ” 
“What shall I do with these ornaments? I shall not surren- 
der you, the ornament of the earth Your face is hke the 
moonstone Your feet are like rubies, and your limbs are 
more precious than gold and diamonds ” 

Madanasena now took the thief into her confidence and 
narrated her story “Let me keep my word”, she pleaded, 
“After visitmg Dharmadatta I shall return to you Beheve 
me, I shall not break my promise Remam here till I fulfil 
my commitment ” 

She spoke these words with such earnestness that the 
thief actually beheved her So he allowed her to go, and 
remained at that spot awaitmg her 
Madanasena went to Dharmadatta who had, in the 
meanwhile, begun to feel ashamed of his bhnd passion for 
another man’s wife When he saw her coming to the forest 
aU alone by night, he felt all the more gmlty “I am touched 
by your faithfulness to your promise”, he said, “You are 
the wife of another, and I have no claims upon you Please 
forgive me and and go back to your husband’s house ” 

Havmg kept her word with Dharmadatta, she returned 
to the place where the thief was ^valtlng for her “What 
happened?”, he asked, “Did youheep your trj'st?” Madana- 
sena told him exactly what had taken place 

It was now the thief’s turn to be struck with wonder and 
admiration for her courage “It is true that I am a thief”, 
he said “But I am also a human bemg Yoiu truthfulness 
has touched my heart I do not ivant either your ornaments 
or ^’’ourself Go home May you be happy with your husband.” 

Madanasena returned to her husband's home and told 
him how she had kept her word and also preserved her 
honour Samudragupta, convmced that his extraordinary 
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wife would not have hesitated to tell the truth even if 
she had lost her chastity, beheved her He welcomed her 
to his arms -with great affection 

And so Madanasena, havmg kept two rash promises, 
began to hve happily uath her considerate husband 


Simdarasena and Mandaravati 

In the country of Nishadba there is a famous city named 
Alaka Smce ancient tunes it has been known for the wealth 
of its inhabitants and the grandeur of its buildmgs In this 
city of Alaka there once ruled Kmg Mahasena The name of 
his chief queen was Shashiprabha, and she bore him a 
son whom they called Sundarasena 

The prince grew up m to a brilliant and courageous youth 
He mastered all the arts of war and peace The citizens 
doted upon him Fortunately he had five companions, 
all of noble birth and all his equals m courage and resource- 
fulness The names of these friends were Chandaprabha, 
Bhimabhuja, Vyaghraparakrama, V ikramat^'hpik fi and Dn- 
dhabuddhi 

One day the pnnce, accompanied by his five companions, 
went out on a huntmg expedition On the outskirts of the 
city he was greeted by a female mendicant named Katyaya- 
ni She hail ed him and offered her blessmgs, but the pnnce 
was so much engrossed m conversation that he did not hear 
her Katyayam was annoyed She approached Sundara- 
sena and said. Are you too great even to accept my bless- 
mgs^ Don t you know that I, Katyayani, receive the 
respectful attention of every monarch on earth^ If you 
are so proud now, what will happen to y^ou if you obtain a 
wife like ilandaravati' I suppose you will not hsten to 
even Siva or India " 

Sundarasena apologized to the ascetic and touched her 
feet He said, ‘Revered mother, please forgive Tnf> I was 
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absent-minded Indeed, who has not heard of you? But 
teU me, who is this Mandaravati that you mentioned?” 

Katyayani was mollified She smiled and said, "Young 
man, this Mandaravati is every whit your match m beauty 
She IS the daughter of King Mandaradeva of Hamsadvipa, 
who IS convmced that there is no prmce m the entire world 
worthy to become his son-in-law In the course of my 
wandermgs I once visited Hamsadvipa and saw the pnncess 
She IS hke another moon composed entirely of nectar 
But why should I waste words? Here is her picture which I 
drew when I saw her ” With these words she opened her 
bag and unrolled a piece of canvas As soon as Sundarasena 
saw the portrait he was pierced by Cupid's flowery arrow 
He ^vas wrapt m admiration, and, watchmg that picture, 
he himself became motionless hke one pamted on a canvas 

One of Sundarasena's friends, sceptical of the mendicant's 
skdl, said, ‘Mother, wiU you kmdly pamt a picture of our 
fnend, the Prince?” Katya3rani immediately comphed 
with the request She pulled out another piece of canvas 
from her bag and withm a few moments drew a wonderful 
hkeness of Sundarasena AH the fneuds were now convinced 
that Pnncess Mandaravati must mdeed be as lovely as her 
picture 

When the prmce returned home he entered the inner cham- 
ber claspmg the picture of Mandaravati He had fallen 
desperately m love ‘Can it mdeed be the face of a girl?', 
he mused ‘Or is it merely a picture of the moon wth its 
dark spot removed?’ The more he looked at that &ir 
countenance, the more mtense became his longmg to see the 
ongmal He shut himself up m his room and, refusmg all 
nourishment, was soon utterly exhausted by the fever of 
love 

His fnends informed Kmg Mahasena of what had happen- 
ed The kmg approached Sundarasena and said, “Sly son, 
why do you conceal your feelmgs? There is- nothmg to be 
ashamed about Mandaravati is a pearl among maidens 
She iviU be a good match for you Moreover, I know her 
father, Mandaradeva Why torment yourself about some- 
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thing winch can he easily arranged through an ambassador?” 
And so the kmg despatched a trusted envoy to Hamsadvipa 
The envoy, whose name was Surathadeva, earned with 
him the portrait of Sundarasena executed by Katyayam 
Travelling as fast as he could, he reached the city of Shashan- 
kapura on the sea-shore There he met Kmg Mahendraditya, 
one of Mahasena's allies, who placed at his disposal a ship 
for the subsequent journey to Hamsadvipa After a long 
voyage, Surathadeva reached the island of Hamsadvipa and 
announced himself m the palace of Khng Mandaradeva 
When the ambassador conveyed the proposal of marriage, 
the kmg was dehghted He sent for his wife and daughter 
They unroUed the canvas and looked at the portrait The 
kmg immediately discarded his former notion that no 
smtable match could be found for his daughter He said, 
“My daughter’s beauty will not go m vam if she weds this 
prmce They will complete each other, hke the swan and the 
lotus-bed ” 

Meanwhile the pnneess had swooned away through 
excess of love as soon as she had set her eyes on the pictiue. 
She ivas earned to the umer apartments and nursed back 
mto consciousness Her father assured her that her desue 
would be fulfilled He sent his own ambassador, a Brah- 
min named Kumaradatta, to convey to Kmg Mahasena 
his acceptance of the proposal 

The city of Alaka rejoiced when the pnnee’s engagement 
was announced Astrologers were sent for and asked to 
name a smtable date for the wedding They studied the 
horoscopes of Sundarasena and Mandaravati and declared 
that an auspicious date would present itself after three 
months, on the fifth day of the bright fortoight m the 
month of kariika A messenger was again sent to Hamsad- 
vipa and the date of the weddmg was annoimced 

Every day that daAvned saw Mandaravati more deeply 
m love than ever The fire of separation scorched her 
Sandalwood omtment was, to her limbs, a shower of hot 
coals Her couch of lotus leaves was, to her, like a burning 
sand-bed The rays of the moon were like the pomted 
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•flames of a forest fire At last, imable to endure her separa- 
tion from her betrothed, she declared that she would put 
an end to her hfe 

Her parents saw her condition with deep anxiety After 
prolonged dehberation they said, “After all, Kmg Mahasena 
of Alaka is on good terms with us Why should we allow our 
daughter to suffer like this^ Let her go to Alaka and remain 
near her beloved, so that she may be able to endure the 
delay “ Havmg come to this conclusion King Mandaradeva 
comforted his daughter A beautiful ship was made ready, 
luxuriously furnished, and placed m the hands of an expert 
captam Mandaravati set out for Alaka Her escort was 
Vmitamati, one of the trusted ministers of Kmg Mandara- 
deva 

The ship sailed smoothly for a few days And then fate 
took an evil turn A mighty, dark cloud, yellmg hke a 
bandit, descended upon the ship The gale dragged the 
ship, struck it with terrible force and broke it mto pieces 
Vmitamati was drowned, all the treasure was lost, and the 
crew were never heard of agam But the sea lifted up the 
princess and deposited her m a secluded spot on the shore 
Terrified and confused, Mandara-vati emerged from the sea 
only to fall mto the deeper ocean of gnef She wept copi- 
ously, and her tears fell from her eyes hke the pearls of a 
broken necklace 

After a while, a heinut named Matanga came that way 
for his bath He was accompanied by his daugh ter, Yamuna, 
who had taken a vow of cehbacy They were deeply moved 
at the sight of Mandaravati who looked helpless hke a 
doe separated from a herd of deer Feehng reassured by 
their kmdness, Mandaravati told them her story The 
hermit fondly took her to his hermitage and made her 
comfortable m every ivay In the company of Yamuna, 
Mandaravati was able to bear with her fate She remamed 
there leadmg an ascetic hfe and waitmg upon the sage 
But her future husband, whom she had never seen, wns 
m her thoughts all the tune 

As tlie date recommended by the astrologers approached, 
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Prince Snndaxasena and ius friends started for Harasad\ ipa 
They stopped for a while at Shashankapura on the sea- 
diore, where King iTahendradnya welcoraed them WTien 
Prmce Snndarasena rode through the streets of Shashanka- 
pura, the splendour of his face shook the hearts of all the 
fan maidens as a huncane shakes lotus-buds The prince 
spent the night in King Mahendraditya’s magnificent 
palace But he did not get a moment’s sleep, so engrossed 
was his Tnm d m the image of Alandaravati Next mommg 
he left his armj' in the citj* and started on the voyage to 
Hamsadvipa m a large ship well supphed with food and 
water King Mahendraditya accompanied him 

After three da^^s a terrible storm suddenly descended 
upon them Even the forest on the shore shook this way 
and that, as if expressmg its astonishment at the fury of 
the gale Mighty sea-waves were turned upside down by 
the wind, as afcections are inverted by the passage of tune. 
Cries of terror rose from the cabms. Costly jewels were 
ofiered up to the sea, but the elements were not pacified 
At last, when there was no further hope of savmg the ship, 
the prmce and his compjuiions jumped mto the sea- King 
Mahendraditya followed them They were aU expert 
swimmers; but the force of the waves scattered them m 
difierent directions Prmce Sundarasena and Dridhabuddhi 
hickaly reached an abandoned ship and managed to chinb 
upon it After a while the wmd fell and the sea 
became hushed, hke a good man whose anger is appeased 
The ship on which the prmce and his fnend had found 
shelter was gently wafted by the breeze to a distant part of 
the shore There it stuck fast. The two compamons jumped 
on dry land and then life was saved 

The prmce fell mto a state of deep depression “Alas, 
my good fnend Dndhabuddhi”, he said, “We have escaped 
from the sea — but what is left to us now? All oiu compamons 
are drowned, so is Kmg Mahendraditya, who had joined 
us through pure courtesj’’ How shall my father endure 
his gnef for me^ And what will Mandara\ati thmk vhen I 
fail to turn up on the day fixed for our weddmg^” Dndha- 
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buddhi consoled him as much as he could, and the two fnends 
began to look for fruits to sustam themselves 

As they were entenng the forest, they met two hermits 
who were going towards the sea for their bath The hermits 
befriended them and mvited them to their hermitage Sun- 
darasena and Dndhabuddhi settled down there, and derived 
comfort from the company of holy men 

Meanwhile, Blumabhuja and Vikramashakti, havmg 
swam across, reached the shore at a place several miles 
away They entered the great forest, and ivandered m 
search of their leader The remammg two fnends, Chanda- 
prabha and Vyaghraparakrama, also escaped from the sea, 
along with Kmg Mahendraditya They found that the ship, 
though damaged, was stdl seaworthy, and so they set sail 
for Shashankapura The kmg returned sorrowfully to his 
palace, while the two fnends proceeded to Alaka "\iVhen 
Kmg Mahasena and his queen heard of the disaster that 
had befallen their son, they gave themselves up to bitter 
lamentation It was with the greatest difficulty that their 
mmisters prevented them from endmg their hves The 
king, however, retired from affairs of state He began to 
lead an ascetic hfe in a temple of Siva outside the city 

Maudaravati’s parents, too, were prostrated ivith gnef 
when they heard of theu daughter’s disappearance after 
the shipwreck Kmg Mandaradeva entrusted his realm to 
loyal mmisters and started for Alaka He jomed his 
partner m misfortune, and the two kmgs remamed together 
m the temple, united by their common sorrow They 
practised severe austenties m the hope of appeasmg the 
wrath of the gods 

One day, as Sundarasena vsns wandermg about m the forest, 
chance brought him to the hermitage of Matanga There 
■was a lake of crystal-clear ivater near the hermitage, and on 
the bank of the lake there were trees laden ivith luscious 
frmts The prmce refreshed himself ivith a bath and ate 
some of the frmts As he ivas resting imder a tree he saw 
some hermit maidens gathenng flouers. He uent closer 
and saw that one of the maidens was a peerless beauty 
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She seemed to illumine the entire forest with her loveliness 

The prmce was amazed to see that the maiden hore a 
close resemblance to Mandaravati, whose picture he earned 
m his eyes He said to his fnend, “Dndhabuddhi, what 
marvel is this? Is she a nymph from heaven, or is she the 
presidmg deity of this forest? And have you not noticed 
that she looks just like Mandaravati! But perhaps my 
distracted imagmation is makmg sport of me Mandaravati 
is m Hamsadvipa, far away!” 

Sundarasena’s reflexions were mterrupted by a tenor- 
stneken scream that came from the direction of the maidens 
The two fnends rushed there They saw the peerless beauty 
bemg dragged away by a crocodile The maidens cned, 
"Help, help! Oh woodland gods, save our dearest Mandara- 
vati ” 

These words were hke nectar to Sundarasena’s ears 
He rushed forward and kflled the crocodile with a dagger 
Mandaravati escaped unhurt When she got over her fear, 
she reflected 'Who is this hero that has appeared m the 
forest from nowhere and saved my hfe^ And how amazing 
that he should look so much hke my beloved Sundarasena! 
But heaven forbid' Why should the prmce be exiled from 
his native land on the eve of our weddmg?’ With these 
thoughts she turned to one of her fnends and said modestly, 
"Thank this noble gentleman on my behalf and take leave 
of him respectfully We must return to the hemutage ” 

The prmce now revealed his identity As soon as Mandara- 
vati heard that he was mdeed the prmce to whom she was 
engaged, she famted through sheer excess of ]oy The 
prmce sprmkled cool water upon her face and fanned her 
back mto consciousness The two embraced each other, 
and even the herbs and flowers melted mto tears at the 
sight of their imion 

The maidens rushed to the hermitage and mformed 
Matanga of what had happened He came and comforted 
Sundarasena "My son,” he said, "I am sure that aU your 
misfortunes wfll be over You shall return to Alaka and 
reign happily for many years You must chensh this maiden 
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tenderly, she is like a ^daughter to me ” Sundarasena and 
Mandaravati, though still gnef-stncken through their 
separation from their parents, began to hve m the hermitage 
They sustamed themselves with the hope that some day 
they would return to Alaka and get mamed 
A few days later, as the two of them, accompamed by 
Dndhabuddhi, were walking about near the shore, they 
saw a ship They waved and the ship approached the shore 
Sundarasena thought that he must not miss this chance 
of retummg to Alaka He persuaded the owner of the ship, 
a young and wealthy merchant, to give them a passage 
Now this merchant was wicked and cunmng At the 
sight of Mandaravati, his passion was roused Conceahng 
his designs, he agreed to take all three of them on his ship 
But as soon as Mandaravati had climbed up, he pushed 
the other two down and set sail Sundarasena wept 
helplessly as the ship moved away and Mandaravati’s 
piteous cnes faded mto the distance 
Dndhabuddhi tned to encourage him to adopt a manly 
course “Arise, and stop this weepmg and waihng," he said 
“Is your conduct worthy of a hero? We must travel qmckly 
through the forest and somehow secure help so that this 
bngand may be mtercepted In the hour of calamity we 
must not remam idle “ And so the two fnends hastened 
through the forest, hoping to find some human habitation 
at the other end Now and agam Sundarasena would be 
overwhelmed with the gnef of separation Whenever he 
saw creepers m full bloom he was reminded of Mandaravati 
In the songs of the cuckoos he heard the sweet voice of his 
beloved He longed to linger at every beautiful spot and 
give himself up to broodmg, but his friend urged him on 
When the two fnends had almost reached the end of the 
forest another misfortune overtook them Certain members 
of the Puhnda tnbe, who were on the look out for human 
victims as an offenng to Durga, attacked them The pnnce 
fought bravely and a number of tribesmen were killed 
But at last he was overpowered through the sheer weight 
of their numbers Sundarasena and Dndhabuddhi ivere 
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bound with ropes and C9.med to a prison It was a dark cell, 
full of vermin and cobwebs, %vith snakes and scorpions 
crawlmg m and out In tins place they were amazed to see 
their two companions Bhunabhu]a and Vikramashakti 
The prmce exclaimed, “Alas, strange are the ways of fate 
I desired with all my heart that I should see these friends 
of mme agam My desire is granted, but where do I see 
them^ In this hell, waitmg to be executed'” 

On the fourteenth day of the month, the bandits dragged 
the prisoners out of the cell and hauled them up before the 
image of Durga The kmg of the Pulindas, Vindhyaketu, 
had already arrived to witness the ceremony Now this 
kmg had often visited Alaka to pay homage to Kmg Maha- 
sena, whose overlordship was recognized by all the neigh- 
bourmg kmgdoms Simdarasena recognised him but kept 
qmet 

Vindhyaketu said to one of his followers, “Where is that 
human victim who put up such a brave fight agamst you^ 
I am curious to see him ” Simdarasena was brought near 
Vindhyaketu. When the Pulmda Chief saw hun he half- 
recognized the prmce and asked him who he ivas Sundara- 
sena said haughtily, “How does it matter to you where I 
come from^ Go ahead with your ceremony and finish it as 
qmckly as you can ” Vindhyaketu recognized him comple- 
tely by his voice and said, “Ah, wretch that I am' What 
benefits have I not received from Kmg Mahasena? And 
how do I repay them^ By ill-treatmg his son, and preparmg 
to kill him ” He ordered his followers to release Simdara- 
sena and his compamons He embraced the prmce ivith 
great affection and conducted him to his mansion After 
the prmce and his fnends had eaten their meal and rested, 
Vmdhyaketu asked them how they happened to be m 
that forest The prmce narrated his adventures and Vmdhya- 
ketu heard them with great amazement 

Sundarasena’s stars had now agam begun to smile upon 
him His bad days were over No sooner had he narrated 
his adventures than a tribesman came runnmg to the king 
of Puhndas and said, “Oh King , a certam merchant ^\'ns 
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shipwrecked and we captured him along with a prodigious 
amount of wealth The villain has m his possession a very 
beautiful lady We have imprisoned them both, and they 
shall soon be brought mto your presence,” 

After a short while, Vmdhyaketu's soldiers came with 
their captives Imagme the joy and surprise of Sundarasena 
when he saw that the beautiM lady ivas none other than 
Pnncess Mandaravati< The merchant ivas given a sound 
thrashing In a voice trembhng with fear he said, "Spare 
me, smner though I am It is true that I had evil mtentions, 
but no harm has been done This saintly lady has preserved 
her honour She has kept me at a distance as though she 
were a blazmg fire When she repulsed me so violently, 
I decided to carry her to my own country and, after allaymg 
her anger, to make her my wife ” VmdhjTaketu wanted to 
execute the merchant on ^e spot But Sundarasena mter- 
vened The merchant’s wealth was confiscated and he 
was driven mto the forest 

Vindhyuketu paid all honour to Mandaravati She was 
provided mth new clothes and Pulinda women attended 
to her todet That evening the kmg gave a great banquet 
at which accomplished dancers and smgers perfonned 
before the guests 

At Sundarasena’s request the kmg of Puhndas despatched 
a messenger with a letter for Bang Mahasena The messenger 
reached Alaka just when the kmg and queen, unable to 
endure their gnef any longer, had decided to immolate 
themselves m a fire m front of the temple of Siva 
When news of Sundarasena’s safety ivas announced, the city 
of Alaka went wild with joy The letter-carrier was loaded 
with gifts Next day, impatient to meet his son, Kmg 
Mahasena marched towards the land of the Puhndas, 
accompamed bj'’ the kmg of Hamsadvipa. 

Sundarasena and Mandaravati met the kmg’s party on 
the way Great vus theu rejoicing when the two joung 
people met their fathers agam Mandara\’ati touched the 
feet of her future father-m-law, and all those who watched 
the scene were mandated by waves of joy 
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Shortly after this the hour fixed by the astrologers 
arrived The marriage of Sundarasena and Mandaravati 
was celebrated ivith unprecedented magnificence Kmg 
Mandaradeva returned to Hamsadvipa King Mahendraditya 
who had proved such a faithful and lovmg ally, bestowed 
many presents on the newly-wedded couple and returned 
to Shashankapura And Vmdhyaketu, the lord of the great 
wilderness, after apologizmg to Kmg Mahasena for the 
harshness he had unwittmgly shown to his son, made his 
way back to the forest 

A few months later, Kmg Mahasena, perceivmg that his 
son was virtuous, and that the happmess of the subjects 
was safe m his hands, placed him on the throne and retired 
to the forest Thus Sundarasena became the King of Alaka 
With the help of his five faithful compamons he subjugated 
all the kmgdoms that his father had omitted to conquer 
And for a long, long time he ruled over his mighty empire 
m the company of his beloved queen, Mandaravati 


Which is the Wickeder Sex? 


In the city of Patahputra there once hved a prmce named 
Vikramakesann Providence had made him a treasure of 
virtues and he himself possessed a treasure of jewels Now 
this prmce had a parrot whom he loved very dearly The 
name of this parrot was Vidaghachudamani The extra- 
ordmary thing about him was that he knew aU the Shastras 
and his mtellect was as sharp as a razor In fact his parrot- 
existence was the temporary result of India’s curse He 
\vas actually a Gandharava named Chitraratha For some 
fault or the other he was banished from his celestial home 
and sent on the earth as a parrot 

Prmce Vikramakesarm consulted this Wise bud m all 
important matters In course of tune the prmce married, 
on the parrot’s advice, a prmcess of the royal feinily of 
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Magadha The name of the prmcess was Chandraprabha 
Now, as chance would have it, she possessed a matna named 
Sormka who was the equal of the parrot m knowledge and 
wisdom She, too, was once a denizen of the celestial regions 
She was a n3miph, and her real name was Tdottama Owing 
to some transgression of rules she had been banished from 
heaven and condemned to hve as a matna for a while 
Prmcess Chandraprabha brought the matna along with 
her to her husband’s palace The two birds were lodged 
m the same cage They were looked after with great affec- 
tion and they themselves never faded to give to the pnnce 
and the prmcess appropriate advice on aU occasions 
One day the parrot said to the matna “My dear, we hve 
m the same cage, perch on the same rod and share the same 
food Why should we not get married? I am proposing 
to you Wdl you accept me?” 

To his surprise the matna turned him down unceremoni- 
ously “I have nothmg against you” , she said “But all 
males are wicked and ungrateful I shall never allow my- 
self to get mvolved m a permanent attachment with any 
member of that sex ’’ 

The parrot was touched to the quick by this aspersion 
on the male sex “How dare you utter such a falsehood!”, 
he said sharply “The fact is exactly the reverse All fe- 
males are cruel and faithless ” 

And so a mighty dispute arose between them When all 
their arguments and counter-arguments led to nothmg, 
they decided to submit their case to the judgment of the 
pnnce A bargain was made between them should the 
parrot wm his case, the matna was to become his wife, 
should he lose, he was to become her slave 
The pnnce agreed to act as the judge The birds were 
invited to the royal judgment-hall and the issue between 
them was placed before the pnnce The judge said to the 
matna, “You assert that males are ungrateful How do you 
support this statement?” 

The matna said, “Sir, I shall advance no argumen 
I shall merely narrate a true story On the basis o my 
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story you can judge whetiier or not males are ungrateiul 
wretches ” 

And so she told the followmg storj’’ 

♦ * * 

In the city of KamandaJn there was a nch merchant named 
Arthadatta A son was bom to him and was given the name 
of Dhanadatta. When he grew up Dhanadatta fell iato 
evil company, and, on his father’s death, began to squander 
the family property He took to gambhng and allowed him- 
self to be surrounded by a sec of rogues. Whcked societj* 
13 the root from which grows the tree of sm In the case of 
Dhanadatta the tree grew very rapidly. He soon ran through 
his father’s treasure and, ashamed of his poverty*, left his 
country to wander m foreign lands. 

In the course of his travels he reached the prosperous 
city of Chandanapura where chance led him to the house 
ot a merchant, ha spite of his povertji and dissipation 
Dhanadatta stdl looked a presentable young man The 
merchant took a fancy to him and adrriitted him to his 
household Since the newcomer was of noble descent, 
and his demeanour was polished, the merchant bestowed 
upon him the hand of his daughter Ratna\'ah. He settled a 
dower upon his son-in-law and Dhanadatta began to hve 
comfortably m his ivife’s house 

But he did not rernam content with his new-found happi- 
ness Bemg m possession of wealth once agam, he longed 
for fresh pleasures and wanted to return to his own countrv' 
His father-m-law \vas unwillmg to let him go, smce Ratna- 
\-ah ^\'as his only child But Dhanadatta insisted so eagerly 
that the merchant had to agree So the 3'oung man set out, 
accompanied bj* his wife and an old semng-maid Ratna- 
vah ^\-as wearing expensive jewehj- As they were possmg 
through a deep forest, the sight of his wile’s ornaments 
stirred the \ illam m Dhanadatta On the pretext that there 
was a danger of robbers, he persuaded his u ife to part \nth 
her ornaments and make them over to hmi for safe-keepuig 

And now perceive, noble pnrce, how brutal and heart- 
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less the male sex can be This villam, Dhanadatta, threw his 
mnocent and virtuoiis wife mto a ravine along with the old 
woman And, havmg done this \vicked deed, he went away 
chuckling at the thought of all the gems m his pocket 
The old woman ivas kiUed, but Ratnavah was caught m a 
tangled mass of creepers and her hfe was saved Painfully 
she climbed out of the ravme, chngmg to branches of trees 
growmg on the mountamside Gropmg m aU directions 
she ultimately reached the mam road and, with her hmbs 
sorely bruised, returned to her father’s house Her parents 
were shocked to see her m that condition and anxiously 
asked what had befallen her 
And now perceive, noble pnnce, how generous and 
faithful a female can be Poor Ratnavah, so outrageously 
treated by her husband, swallowed all her humiliation and 
never breathed a word about Dhanadatta ’s treachery 
“We were set upon by bandits”, she said “My husband 
was boimd and taken away The old woman and myself 
were thrown mto a deep valley Luckily for me I ivas 
dragged out of the ravme by a kmdhearted traveller The 
old woman died of her mjunes but I managed to scramble 
back home ’’Her parents comforted her and she remamed 
with them, thinking of her husband aU the time 
Meanwhile Dhanadatta reached his home and resumed 
his former ways He sold the ornaments that he had so 
deceitfully obtamed from his ivife and Very soon his house 
became a gambhng den But the cash did not last long 
Once more he found himself without a com and, with m- 
credible impudence, decided to revisit his father-m-Iaw 
and secure more wealth He reflected ‘The merchant 
IS a simple-mmded person I shall tell him that I have 
left my wife at home He will trust me I can easily get 
round him and obtam a substantial sum of money’ 

But when he approached his father-m-laiv’s house whom 
should he see but his o%vn \vife! Dhanadatta was taken 
aback, but his ivife came to him and fell at Ins feet Ho\s- 
ever mcked a husband rrught be, a good wife does not wa\ er 
m her affection Ratnavah told him the story that she 
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had cooked for her parents Dhanadatta was now embolden- 
ed and entered his father-in-law’s house The merchant 
embraced h un fondly and said, “My son, fate has been 
kmd to us You have escaped from the hands of the bandits 
wthout a scratch Now remam here peacefully ” 

But IS there any hmit to the wickedness of a male^ For 
a few days Dhanadatta hved wth Ratnavah, pretendmg 
to love her tenderly And then, graspmg his chance one 
dark mght, he killed his wife while she slept upon his bosom 
He grabbed all the ornaments that she was wearmg 
and others that were kept m the ]ewel-box Then, shppmg 
out of the house unobserved, he hastened to his own city 
m order to mdulge m fresh dissipations 

Such is the race of males It is for you to judge. Oh 
Pnnce, whether my remarks were imjustified 

* ♦ * 

Prmce Vikramakesann, havmg heard the mama’s story 
With great mterest, turned to the parrot “My dear Vidag- 
dhachudamaoi”, he said, “you have heard Somika’s pre- 
sentation of the case Now what do you have to say?” 

The parrot rephed, “Prmce, I still mamtam that all 
females are wicked and disloyal Moreover, they are thoro- 
ughly immoral and given to bodily cravmgs Let me tell 
you a true story to prove this ” 

And so the parrot narrated the foUowmg story 

* m * 

There was once a merchant named Dharmadatta He had a 
daughter whose beauty ivas the talk of the city Her name 
was Vasudatta Her father loved her dearly and found for 
her a young man worthy to be her husband The name of 
this yoimg man was Samudradatta and he hved m the 
city of Tamrahpti, renoivned for the honesty of its inhabi- 
tants Samudradatta ivas rich, virtuous and exceedmgly 
handsome Lovely women gazed upon hun as doves gaze 
upon the moon 

For some time after then marriage Samudradatta and 
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Vasudatta lived happily together B^t =is jn as her h^- 
hand went to his own city on a Visit, Vasudatta to g 
mamage-vows Fickle and unfaithful, as females generaUy 

are, she fixed her attention upon ^ 

Whi hved near her father's house She mvited ^ 

a go-between and very soon adopted ^areX de- 

Wen the husband returned, V^udatta s Pf ^mts ae^ 

corated the house with great ]oy mdifie- 

new clothes and jewels But the 

rent to her husband When he spoke ^ ^ ,vas 

to be asleep And when, overcome ^y to 

himself sunk m the obhvion of sleep, 
shp out of the house At that reflected 

the house and watched her movem 

‘What a strange situation She has g 
mght wearmg those ]ewe ^ 

There is somethmg fishy here on her, 

where she goes ’ And so the ® tered a garden outside 
followmg her from ^ she 

the city and began to look for her lover, 

had made a secret assignation guards. 

But the lover bad been body 

taken for a runaway thie , P , , . round his neck 
dangled from a tree tor a while She lowered 

Vasudatta was distracted, bu y might still be 

her paramour's body ^d, “l.en though 

ahve, adorned it with flowers an p ^gj^pigtely ^vas her 
he was senseless she embraced jiad taken 

mmd blmded by bft off Vasudatta's 

possession of the corpse and indeed dead, and sufier- 

nose Convmced that her lover '• apart- 

urg great parn, f e slor^V sequence of 

ment The thief who had ,^^gl-edness admit no 

events ^vas shocked is the mmd 

hmitr he reflected Bl^k an ^der what she will do 

of a female It is unfathomable I wonder 

now ' And he followed her , j^ere her husband 

Vasudatta entered her o^vn chamber wne 
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was sleeping axid started screanung, “Help* help' Tllls^Vlcked 
hushand of mine has crossed all hmits of cruelty Now he 
has cut ofi my nose, though I have done him no wrong 
Save me, father' He %vill not hesitate to kill me ” Her cries 
a%vakened everybody m the house and her parents came 
rushmg to the chamber, followed by servants and neigh- 
bours Seeing that her nose had been chopped oft, Vasu- 
datta’s father bound her husband with stout ropes The 
poor man remamed speechless and did not understand why 
every one had suddenly turned agamst him In the midst 
of this confusion the thief qmetly shpped away 

Dharmadatta had great influence with the kmg and de- 
manded that the husband should be executed The kmg 
looked mto aU the circumstances and ordered that the 
death sentence be earned out The young man pleaded 
innocence but no one hstened to his version of the story 
As he was bemg led to the place of execution, the thief 
approached the ofi&cers and said, “This man is innocent 
I know the true circumstances Take me to the Kmg 
T shall reveal the whole story ’’ 

So they took hun to the kmg. and, after receivmg a 
promise of pardon for his acts of thievery, he narrated 
the entire story The kmg seemed to doubt his words 
But the thief said, “Your Majesty, if j'^ou do not beheve me, 
please send your officers to the garden which I have men- 
tioned I am sure you iviU find this woman’s nose m the 
corpse’s mouth ’’ The kmg accepted the suggestion and the 
officers, after visitmg the garden, confirmed the thief’s 
version 

The kmg was incensed by the woman’s ivickedness, and 
ordered that her ears also should be cut oft She ivas then 
banished from the country, while the young man who had 
come very near death through her wickedness ivas not 
only acqmtted honourably but was also given costly pre- 
sents And the thief, vho had furthered the ends of justice, 
was appomted the Chief Magistrate of the city 
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"So you see, noble prince,” said Vidagdhachudamani, 
“that females are wicked and treacherous by nature It is 
now for you to judge between me and Somika ” 

Pnnce Vikramakesarm was unable to make up his mmd 
He was pondenng over the two stones that he had heard, 
and trymg to decide which of them had greater force, 
when India’s curse expued and the parrot once more became 
the Gandharua Chitraratha Assummg a heavenly form, 
he flew away mto the unknown At that very moment the 
mama's term of earthly existence also expued The curse 
pronounced upon her ceased to be effective Forthwith she 
became the heavenly nymph Tilottama and vanished from 
sight 

And so the dispute concemmg the wickedness of the 
sexes remamed undecided m the judgment-haU of Pnnce 
Vikramakesarm 


The Story of Chandrasvamin 

In the good old days when Kamalavarman ruled m the city 
of Devakamalapura, there hved a Brahinm named Chandra- 
svamm He was pious, erudite and generous His \vife, 
Devamati, was a worthy companion to hun m every way 
She was modest, gentle and devoted to her husband 
To this excellant couple a son was bom who earned 
auspicious marks At the moment of his buth a voice was 
heard from Heaven ‘Chandrasvamm, mark this weU . 
said the voice ‘Your son is destmed to be a great 
You must give him the name of Mahipala And so le 
child was named Mahipala In course of time he was 
m all the sciences and arts, and became proficient m a e 
manly sports Meanwhile a daughter was also om o 
Chandrasvamm and Devamati She ivas named C an ra\n. 
and grew up mto a beautiful maiden , .fx 

The Brahmm lived happily for many j'ears wi is w e 
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and children And then fortune chose to depart from his 
household The country was ravaged by a famme There 
ivas want, greed and oppression ever3Avhere Even the 
kmg departed from the nght path and began to extort from 
his subjects whatever wealth had remamed with them 
At last Devamati said to her husband, "My dear, the child- 
ren will perish for want of food Let us rmgrate from this 
city and go to my father's place " But her husband did 
not accept the suggestion m its entirety “It is a sm to 
desert one's home dunng a famine*, he said "We must 
remam here But I shall take the children to your father 
They will be safe there and shall return to us when better 
tunes prevaiL” 

And so Chandrasvamin set out from the city along with 
Mahipala and Chandravati After traversmg many miles 
he came to a wilderness The children were exhausted 
by thirst They were imable to ivaJk any further So 
Chandrasvamm left them under a tree and went m search 
of water 

Before he was able to secure ivater for his children, he 
was surprised by bhils who were on the look out for a human 
victim to be offered up to their goddess The poor Brahnun 
ivas taken to a village and fettered He grieved piteously 
for his children, so crueUy abandoned m a bummg wilder- 
ness He passed the mght m lamentation, but when m the 
mommg he saw the sun he dropped on his knees and prayed 
to that mighty lamp of the heavens "Oh lord of the sky", 
he said, "I bow to you You are the source of bnghtness 
and the disperser of gloom Like Vishnu you pervade the 
three worlds Like Siva you are the treasure-house of 
blessmgs You are the supreme master of all hving creatures 
You call the sleepmg Umverse to activity You deposit 
your bnUiance m the fire and m the moon saymg, out of 
pity for them, ‘let these two dull objects shme’, and. they 
shine forth When you emerge from the eastern horizon 
all the demons become powerless, and the virtuous rejoice 
Now disperse the darkness of my gnef, Oh matchless 
lUuirunator I take refuge in you ” 
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When the Brahmin had paid his homage, the sun was 
propitiated “Chandrasvamin”, said the heavenly deity, 
“I am pleased mth you You shall not be put to death 
And by my favour you shall be re-umted with your children '' 

After a few hours the chief of the bJnls came and said to 
the Brahmm, "You are lucky, my dear fellow The Sun-God 
came to me m a dream last mght and ordered me to release 
you Get up, and go where you will ” With these words 
the bJnl removed Chandrasvamm's fetters, made hun a 
present of pearls and musk, and set hun at hberty 

In the meanwhile, Mahipala and his sister were picked 
up by a merchant named Sarthadhara The merchant 
observed the auspicious marks that Mahipala earned on 
his person, and took the two children with him to his oivn 
country The boy was placed m charge of the sacred fire 
in the merchant’s house 

One day Anantasvamin, one of the ministers of Kmg 
Taravarman, visited the merchant, who was an old fnend of 
his There he saw Mahipala and took a great likuig to hun 
When he heard the story of the two abandoned children, 
Anantasvamm, who was himself a Brahmin, begged his 
fnend to make them over to hun The merchant agreed 
Mahipala and Chandravati accompamed the mmister on 
his ]oumey and eventually reached the city of Tarapuia 
There they began to hve m great luxury Anantasvamm 
had no children of his oivn and treated his new wards with 
the greatest aSection 

Released by the bhils, Chandrasvamm returned to the 
spot where he had left his children Great was his sorrow 
when he did not find any trace of his son or daughter 
He ivandered about for many days and ultimately reached 
the city of Jalapura on the sea-shore There he entered 
the house of a certain Brahmm who said to him, "A merchant 
named ICanakavarman came here some days ago He 
found m the forest a Brahmm boy and a girl, and has gone 
off with them to the island of Hankela I feel sine that 
they must be your children " Chandrasvamm made up 
his mmd to undertake the long vojage to ISTankela Luckily 
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for him he was mtroduced to a merchant named Vishnu- 
varman who was about to set out on a sea voyage m the same 
direction The two of them embarked and, after sailmg 
for several weeks, reached Nankela But Chandrasvamm’s 
troubles were not over He was told that Kanaka varman, 
who had mdeed come to Nankela with tivo Br ahmin children 
had proceeded to the island of Kataha The distraught 
father went to Kataha from where he was directed to the 
islands of Karpura and Sunhala Wherever he went he 
was told that Kanakavarman had come and gone 

At last he succeeded m locating the merchant m the city 
of Chitrakuta Every vem m his body throbbed ivith 
suspense as he entered Kanakavarman’ s house The mer- 
chant summoned the two children and Chandrasvanun 
discovered \vith a shock that they were not his He fell 
mto the deepest gloom and lamented for a long tune 
“Oh malignant Providence”, he exc laim ed, “why did you, 
like a wicked master, hold out hopes to me if you had no 
mtention of fulfilling them? Why did you make me \vander 
from island to island on a frmtless trail?” After sorrowmg 
m this fashion for many hours, he regamed his courage — 
the courage of despair 

He vowed to recover his children “If I do not find 
Mahipala and Chandra vati withm the course of a year”, 
he said, “I shall become an ascetic on the Ganga’s bank 
and wear out my body by austerities ” 

Far and wde did ChandrasArainm wander, from tow to 
village and from village to forest He would often spend 
his nights on tree-tops to save himself from dangerous 
beasts One day, as he had chmbed mto a taU tree and ivas 
about to settle down for the mght, he saw at the foot of 
the tree a group of forest deitie-S-presided over by Narayam 
One of the slaves belongmg to Naxa^^aBUSaw Chandrasvamm 
The Brahmm, too, returned her gaze The^Vh fell ui love 
wth each other The goddess Narayam perceived their 
feehngs and, sununonmg the Brahmm, asked hutl whether 
he \vas m love When Chandrasvamm confessed (his love, 
the goddess offered to perform the nuptials betfveen hmi 
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and her attendant The Brahnun rephed, "Oh Goddess, 
it IS true that my mind has shown fickleness But I shall 
hold it m check How can I touch a strange woman? I am 
a married man and must remam faithful to my wife ” The 
goddess said, "My son, I am pleased with you for your 
self-control I give you this boon very soon you shall 
find your children And I also give you this gift — a magic 
lotus which never fades and which can neutralise poison ” 
And so Chandrasvamm received the miraculous lotus from 
Narayani, who promptly vamshed mto nothingness 

Contmumg his wanderings, he at last reached the city 
of Tarapura Chance directed his footsteps to the mansion 
of Anantasvanun He knocked at the door m order to beg 
for food, havmg heard of the master's hospitahty The 
minister mvited him mside the house, discerned his leammg, 
and asked him to stay for dinner Before the meal was 
served the Brahnun went to bathe m a lake nearby 
While he was retummg, he heard the sound of lamentation 
When he made enquines about the cause of the gnef which 
was bemg expressed by so many people, he was told 'You 
are a stranger, otherwise you would have known that 
Anantasvamm, the gracious minister, has adopted a Brah- 
mm boy and his sister whom he found m a forest The boy, 
whose name is Mahipala, has just been bitten by a poisonous 
snake That is why there is so much gnef m the city 
Mahipala is the darling of every one's eyes' 

Chandrasvamm rushed back to Anantasvamin's home 
and saw his son surrounded by a large number of people 
who were moaning m the extremity of sorrow He suddenly 
recalled that the lolus which he was canymg m his hand 
was an antidote to poison So he put the lotus to Mahipala's 
nose and uttered a prayer The moment the boy smelled 
that wonderful flower, the effects of the poison left him 
He rose up, hke one just aivakened from sleep Eveiy one 
rejoiced Chandrasvamm ^vas honoured and ivas mtroduced 
to Kmg Taravarman He made hunseff at home m Ananta- 
svamm's house and began to spend his days happily with 
his two children By and by he earned the intimate friend- 
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ship of the kmg who, impressed by the virtues of Mahipala, 
gave h i m the hand of his daughter Bandhumati After a 
while the king, who had no son of his own, made over to 
Mahipala the affairs of state, and went mto retirement 

Mahipala raised his father to a high office One day 
Chandrasvamm said to Mahipala, "My son, we must now 
thmk of your dearest mother If she hears that you have 
been elevated to the throne, she might think that power 
and glory have gone to your head, and that you have 
forgotten her In her anger she might even curse you 
Remember, he who mcurs the displeasure of his mother 
can never enjoy prosperity On the contrary those who are 
devoted to their parents never fad to receive their due 
reward The story of Dharmavyadha should be a lesson 
to you ” 

Mahipala said, "Father, I shall always remember your 
teachmg and shall never swerve m my devotion to you and 
to my mother But I have not heard the story of Dhar- 
mavyadha Will you please narrate it for me?” 

And so Chandrasvamm narrated the following story 

* « * 

There was once a hermit His austenties had enabled him 
to acquire super-human powers He had undergone penance 
and mastered his faculties But he stdl had one weakness — 
he was short-tempered One day, as he sat m the shade 
of a tree, a crow dropped dirt upon him The hermit looked 
up m great anger and fixed his flanung eyes upon the crow, 
who ivas immediately reduced to ashes From that moment 
the hemnt developed great pnde m the power of his austen- 
ties 

One day, as he was beggmg for alms m a certam city, 
he came to a Brahmin's house The Brahmin's wife opened 
the door for him and said, "Sir, please wait for a httle 
while I am waitmg upon my husband '' The hemnt 
did not like this remark He looked at her angrily, but the 
good woman laughed and said, "Remember, I am not a 
crow ” The hermit ivas astonished by these words and 
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wondered how she could possibly have known the fate 
of the crow After she had attended to her husband's 
needs, the virtuous woman brought food for the hermit 
who said to her with great humihty, "I shall not accept 
ahns from you until you teU me how you came to know of 
my adventure with the crow m the forest ” 

“Why, that is easy’’, she said, “I know of no virtue except 
(devotion to my husband By the practice of this virtue I 
have received such power of discernment But if you 
really want to know the might of virtue go and see Dhar- 
mavyadha, the butcher ’’ 

The hermit took the portion of food offered to him and 
departed The next day he visited the butcher's shop 
where Dharmavyadha was seUmg flesh As soon as the 
hermit approached, the butcher said “Well, holy hermit, 
who has sent you here^ The faithful wife, I suppose ’’ 
The hermit asked m his astonishment, “You are a mere 
seller of flesh How could you acquire such super-human 
knowledge?’’ Dharmavyadha rephed, “Listen, sir I am 
a simple man The only virtue that I know of is devotion 
to my parents I bathe only after providmg them with 
the reqmsites for a bath I eat only after feeding them 
I sleep only after putting them to bed That is how I have 
come to possess such knowledge The faithful wife whom 
you have ]ust met is, like me, free from pnde And that is 
why m the case of neither of us is there any hmdrance 
to the attainment of knowledge You too. Sir, should 
perform your duties as a hermit without givmg way to 
pnde That wiU lead you to supreme comprehension ’’ 

The hemut obeyed the advice of Dharmavyadha and 
returned to the forest purged of his ovenreenmg self-con- 
fidence 


* * * 

Chandrasvamm contmued, "Such, my son, is the impor- 
tance of devotion to one’s parents Get up, then, and come 
With me Your mother must be impatient to see you ’’ 
Mahipala made over the burden of his kmgdom to his spin- 
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tual father, Anantasvanun, who had rescued him from the 
forest And then father and son set out towards the land 
of their birth 

After a long journey they reached home Devamati 
was refreshed by the sight of her son as a mghtmgale is 
refreshed by the arrival of sprmg Mahipala stayed at home 
with his mother for some days, conversmg with all his 
relatives, and descrbmg the adventures through which he 
and his father had passed 

Meanwhile m the city of Tarapura pnncess Bandhumati 
woke up to find that her husband had gone away without 
Informmg her She ^vas distressed and m her lonehness 
\vandered about m her palace garden The tears shed by 
her seemed to double her necklace She failed to find 
solace m anything At last the minister Anantasvamm 
came and comforted her He told her the story of Nala 
and Damayanti When Bandhumati heard how Damayanb, 
after a senes of misfortunes, was eventually reumted with 
her dear husband, she began to feel a httle more optimistic 
about her o^vn future 

And mdeed after a few days Mahipala returned to Tara- 
pura with his parents His appearance brought joy to 
Bandhumati as the full moon gladdens the ^vaves of the 
imghty ocean Chandrasvamm’s troubles were now finally 
at an end His son ruled his kmgdom wisely and justly, 
and he himself spent his time dischargmg the functions 
of his high ofi&ce 


The Story of King Udayana 

No other part of our earth has won greater renoivn than 
the count^ of Vatsa God must have created this region 
dehberately to humble the pnde of heaven — so beautiful, so 
glonous IS it m every ^vay 

The chief city of this land is Kaushambi, the favounte 
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residence of the goddess of plenty Here, long ago, King 
Shatanika held his sway He came of the great Pandava 
family He was the son of Janatnejaya, and traced his 
ancestry to the mighty Aijuna, whose valour was tested m a 
struggle agamst Siva himself 

For many years Kmg Shatanika and his wife, Vishnu- 
mati, bewailed the absence of progeny One day the king, 
who was roaming m a forest m search of game, strayed mto 
the hermitage of Shanddya In the course of their conversa- 
tion the kmg told the sage how earnestly he longed for a son 
Moved by his unhappmess, Shandilya came to Kaushambi 
and prepared a potion for the queen Mystic verses were 
recited as the queen sipped the medicme Shandil3^'s 
efforts did not go m vam Very soon a son was bom to 
Sbantamka and Vishnumati 

The boy was named Sahasranika He grew mto a fine 
lad and became an ornament to his father, as humility 
IS an ornament to perfection Sahasranika was proclaimed 
the Crown Prince and Kmg Shatanika gradually prepared 
to withdraw himself from the cares of government 

But, when destmy wills otherwise, can any one find 
peace or leisure? A war broke out between the gods and 
demons Indra sent an urgent message askmg Shatamka 
to assist him m his hour of need The kmg entrusted his 
son to the care of his minister, Yogandhara, and his comman- 
der-m-chief, Supratika Then he burned to the battlefield 
where, fightmg bravely, he met with a hero’s death Vish- 
numati penshed on her husband’s pyre and Sahasranika 
became the ruler of Vatsa 

The war ivas over The demons were routed Sahasra- 
nika went to India’s heavenly city to jom the festivities in 
celebration of the victory There he saw many wondrous 
sights, but none that stirred him more than the fair ones 
who sported m the garden of India "Ah'”, he exclaimed, 
"If only I could find a ivife as lovely as one of these beau- 
ties!” 

Perceivmg his desire, Indra cheered him "My fnend , 
he said, "You have not the least reason to feel despondent. 
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A maiden worthy to be your wife was bom many years 
ago Your bnde-to-be is Mngavati, daughter of Kmg 
Kntavarman of Ayodhya Her beauty wdl hold you 
spellbound ” With these words Indra bade hun farewell 
and placed at his disposal his own chariot to convey him 
back from Heaven to earth The chanot was steered by 
Indra's favounte driver, Matah 

As Sahasranika set out from heaven, his heart was 
bummg with love for the maiden whose charms Indra had 
descnbed When, therefore, a U5anph called Tilottama 
spoke to him, ]ust as he was about to leave, her tender 
words made no impression upon him In fact he scarcely 
heard her, so entuely was he wrapped m the Vision of his 
future wife Tilottama angnly cursed him for his indifie- 
rence “Very well, proud monarch!'', she threatened, 
“You wiU suffer for this For a long penod of fourteen 
years will you endure separation from this woman, this 
Mngavati whose image has led you to shght me *' But even 
this imprecation was heard only by Matah The kmg 
was so much absorbed m his thoughts that he did not hear 
a syllable 

As soon as the kmg returned to Kaushambi, he sent an 
ambassador to Ayodhya with a proposal of marriage be- 
tween himself and Princess Mngavati Kmg Kntavarman 
of Ayodhya, and his queen, Kalavati, received the message 
With unfeigned dehght The ambassador from Kaushambi 
was lavishly entertamed Mngavati herself sang and danced 
at the reception Acceptance of the proposal was announced 
without delay Both kmgdoms rejoiced as Sahasranika 
and Mngavati were muted m matrimony 

Fotune seemed to smile upon Kaushambi Not long 
after the kmg's mamage, his coimsoUers were blessed with 
sons The sons of Yogandhara and Supra tika were named, 
respectively, as Yaugandharayana and Rumanvat A son 
was also bom to the Master of Revels He was named 
Vasantaka FmaUy, as if to croivn the kmg's happmess, 
Mngavati told hun that she was expectmg a child 

But the kmg’s joy was destmed to be short-hved From 
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the heights of contentment he was soon to dive into the 
depths of bitter sorrow A great tragedy awaited him 
Mngavati, as her pregnancy advanced, acquired strange 
longings Among other thmgs, she cmved for a bath m 
a tank filled with blood The king was too nghteous to 
permit destruction of any hvmg creature to gratify such a 
whim But he had a tank filled to the brun with the jmce of 
lac and other red extracts While the queen was bathing 
m the blood-red water, an eagle suddenly pounced upon 
her and earned her off, mistakmg her for a lump of raw 
flesh The kmg helplessly watched his beloved disappearing 
m the sky and, unable to bear the gnef, he fell mto a swoon 
Matah, the chanoteer of Indra, divined what had come 
to pass He visited Kaushambi and, when the kmg had 
somewhat recovered his senses, revealed the curse uttered 
by Tilottama Sahasranika was plunged m gloom, but 
the hope of future reumon sustamed hnn and he somehow 
turned his attention once agam to affairs of state 
Meanwhile the eagle, discovering that his prey was ahve, 
abandoned Mngavati on the top of a mountam Distracted 
With sonow and fear, she longed for death But death did 
not come her way Even when she flxmg herself m front of 
a wild elephant, she remamed unharmed The mighty 
beast gently put her aside An enormous serpent rose up 
and prepared to swallow her But a heavenly hero mysten- 
ously appeared from nowhere, slew the serpent, and vam- 
shed 

After some tune a hermit's son happened to pass that 
way m search of roots and fnut He heard the ivailmg 
and lamentation of the unhappy queen and, with words of 
consolation and good cheer, led her to the hermitage of 
Jamadagm Here Mngavati took up her abode and, when 
her tune was due, gave buth to a charmmg son As soon 
as the child was dehvered, 2. voice ivas heard from heaven 
'Let the umverse rejoice’ A great kmg has been bom^ 
He shall ivm splendid fame, and his name shall be Udayana 
And so the boy ivas named Udayana He grew up m the 
peaceful grove with no other playmates than his own 
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wonderful talents Jamadagru instructed hun in all the 
sciences and he also became skilled m archery, as behoved 
a wamor’s son And with mfinite affection Mngavati 
drew from her arm the bracelet that bore the name of 
Sahasranika and placed it on her son's 

Once, roammg about m pursmt of deer, Udayana met 
a tribesman who had ]ust captured a snake Out of pity 
for the beautiful snake Udayana approached its captor 
2Lnd beseeched hun to release the animal The tribesman 
said, "My lord, I am a poor man I make my hvmg by 
exhibiting dancmg snakes The snake that had served me 
thus far died recently After searchmg long m the great 
forest I found this one and charmed hun mto submission 
Please do not ask me to part with my source of hvehhood " 

But Udayana was determined to see the snake set at 
hberty He gave away his bracelet to the tribesman m 
exchange for the snake As he was about to release the 
animal from bondage, and turn his footsteps homeward, 
the snake addressed him “I am Vasunemi, the elder 
brother of Vasuki, monarch of the serpent race In return 
for your generosity I give you four gifts a lute of remark- 
able sweetness, a betel leaf that has special quahties, the 
art of weaving garlands that never fade, and the art of 
makmg mdehble marks on the forehead " 

Udayana received these gifts gratefully and returned 
to the hermitage of Jamadagm His sight ivas hke nectar 
to Mngavati’s eyes 

In the meantime the snake charmer wandered far and 
ivide with his valuable acquisition Eventually he reached 
a thriving market and tned to sell the bracelet The royal 
mark on the ornament aroused suspicion He was arrested 
by the pohce and hauled up before the king Sahasranika 
questioned the man nunutely and marvelled at the story 
he related As he was fondly gazmg at the bracelet that 
had once enhanced his beloved wife’s charms a voice from 
heaven said 'Oh Kmg, the curse is at an end Your wife 
Mngavati is residmg m the hermitage of Jamadagni, to- 
gether wath your son ' 
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These words assuaged the king's misery as the first 
ramdrops of July reheve the heat-afElicted peacocks He 
somehow passed that night, fuU of expectation, and the 
next mommg set out with a chosen band of followers m 
the direction of the eastern mountam The snake-charmer 
accompamed him and showed him the way 

In a few days Sahasranika reached the hermitage of Ja- 
madagm on the eastern mountam He met the sage, who 
looked like a graven image of piety The arbour was so 
tranquil that even the deer had abandoned their fnskmess 
Here, at last, the kmg tasted the bhss of reunion with his 
long-lost wife He saw for the first tune his son, Udayana, 
and clasped hun m a close embrace For a long tune his 
body was riveted to his son’s, as if the hair which stood 
erect with ]oy had nailed them together 

The kmg bade a tender farewell to Jamadagni and set 
out for Kaushambi with Mngavati and Udayana The 
fawns of the ashrama followed them for many a mile with 
tearful eyes 

Divertmg themselves on the way by describing their 
respective adventures diinng the penod of separation, 
the kmg and queen approached their home Kaushambi 
was decked out with banners and arches of welcome When 
the royal party arrived, the citizens feasted their eyes 
upon their beloved kmg and queen, and upon the pnnce 
they had never seen 

Udayana was proclauned as the Croivn Pnnce aim 
entrusted with more and more authonty as days passed 
The kmg led a life of leisure and ease m the company ot 
Mngavati At last, when old age sent its grey messenpr 
to the region of the kmg’s temples. Udayana ivas install^ 
upon the throne as the full-fledged sovereign Sahasran 
assigned to his son three worthy advisers— Ruman\^t. 
Yaugandharayana and Vasantaka whose fathers a 
served hun faithfully and well And then, having er^ure^ 
the prospenty of his people, he ascended the uua yas, 
accompanied by Mngavati, to prepare for the last journey 
The kmgdom of Vatsa prospered Kaushambi became the 
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envy of tihe World Udayana ruled his subjects wisely and 
justly But he had one weakness which caused his coun- 
sellors great anxiety he was excessively fond of hunting 
When engaged in a chase he would forget everything else 
in the world He developed a particular fondness for trapp- 
ing and subduing wild elephants Being an accomphshed 
musician, Udayana made good use of the lute which the 
serpent Vasunemi had given him m his boyhood The 
dulcet notes which Udayana cajoled out of this lute cast 
a spell on infunated elephants They became tame and 
subrmssive Overpowenng them while m this state, the 
king brought back to his capital these mighty beasts of the 
forest 

Many years passed Udayana, now m the prune of 
manhood, looked about hun for a smtable ^vlfe Vasava- 
datta, the daughter of Chandamahasena, kmg of Ujjayim, 
was reputed for her beauty and grace Her charms were 
descnbed to the kmg by so many people, and m such 
glowmg terras, that he acqmred a deep longmg for the 
prmcess But how could he obtam her hand? Ujjaymi and 
Kaushambi were traditional enemies and Udayana hesitated 
to make a proposal that was m danger of bemg discourte- 
ously received 

Meanwhile, Chandamahasena himself had marked out 
Udayana as the most suitable husband he could find for 
his daughter He knew the advantages of such an alhance, 
the combmed power of Ujjaymi and Kaushambi would be 
mvmcible He made up his mmd to employ every stratagem 
necessary to brmg about the mamage To begm \vith, he 
sent a message to Udayana extolhng his skill m music and 
requestmg him to come over to Ujjaymi and initiate Vasava- 
datta m the art 

Udayana was justly furious at this presumptuous message 
He summoned his minister, Yaugandharayana, and said, 
"My fnend, here is a message from Chandamahasena 
I fad to understand his purpose m sendmg such an impudent 
proposal Has any one ever heard of a monarch acceptmg 
a tutorship m an ahen kmgdom? What does the viUam 
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mean by this?” Yaugandharayana said, Your Majesty, 
I shall speak my mmd plainly This is what comes of 
acquirmg a reputation for kmgly vices Evidently ^the kmg 
of Ujjaymi has heard of your passion for music and your 
mtermmable huntmg expeditions He has judged you as a 
person who cannot resist his impulses And so he hopes to 
ensnare you by the charms of his daughter Kmgs should 
not be under the mfluence of strong passions Othe^e 
they are captured by their enemies, even as wild elephants 


are taken m pits*” , , 

The kmg did not feel offended by his mmisters plam 

words He knew that they proceeded from an aflectiomte 
regard for his true mterests The very next day he sent ^ 
ambassador to Chandamahasena with the message 
your daughter wishes to be my pupil, let her come o au 
shambi I shall find some time to teach her 

Udayana’s anger did not abate even after m^s^® 
was despatched He declared that he would, nwc 
Ujjaymi and brmg Chandamahasena hack m 
gandharayana restramed him He said, Sn, , ^ 

nght course Nor is it m your power to a op 1 , 

degree of success Chandamahasena is a mig ty 
Perhaps you are not famihar with his prowess e 

^ And then Yaugandharayana related the history of 

Chandamahasena’s valorous deeds Vanran- 

"You have already heard about Ujjayim, s ^ 
dharayana, “the mighty city that boas s o 
palaces Now this wonderful city of Ujjaym and 

by Kmg Mahendravarman He conqu^ed 
bequeathed to his son, Jayasena, a kmgdom 
envy of all the monarchs m the world ° J a 

bom a son who was named Mahasena He g e 

hero of stupendous strength , .j 

When Mahasena ascended the throne 
ivant tivo thmgs truly worthy of me-a per- 

hero has ever welded, and a ^vlfe w deter- 

fections m herself ' With this thought came the 
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ramation to undergo stem austenbes in order to win these 
gifts from the gods Mahasena went to the temple of Durga 
and propitiated the goddess through seK-mortificabon 
He re main ed without food and water for a long penod and 
even cut ofi pieces of his own flesh as an offermg to the 
deity 

Gratified hy his devobon, the goddess appeared m visible 
form and said, 'My son, I am touched by your steadfastness 
Your longmgs shall be fulfilled Here is a sword that wiU 
make you mvmcible Take it and perform heroic deeds 
As for your second ivish, you must know that your bnde- 
to-be IS Angaravab, the daughter of a powerful demon 
named Angaraka She is the most beaubful maiden m the 
three worlds You wdl be proud of her Go back to U]]a3nm 
now And m commemorabon of the cruel penance that 
you have performed, you wiU hencefonivard be called 
Chandamahasena ' 

That is how Mahasena became Chandamahasena Armed 
with his mvmcible sword, he vanqmshed all enemies And 
his power was further mcreased when he came m possession 
of a fightmg elephant named Nadagin Never was a more 
redoubtable elephant seen on a batbefield At the mere 
sight of Nadagin all other elephants fled m terror 

One day he saw m a forest an enormous wild boar Its 
aspect was temble The blackness of a dark night seemed 
to be congealed mto the sohd body of that ferocious animal 
Chandamahasena nddled the boar ivith arrows but it ^vas 
none the worse for them It boldly approached the kmg’s 
chanot, smashed it mto pieces, and disappeared mto a 
cavern 

Intent upon vengeance, the kmg entered the deep cavern 
with only his bow to defend himself ivith After he had 
travelled a long while through the gloomy cave, he suddenly 
came upon a splendid city In the imddle of the city there 
was a lake And on the bank of the lake he saw a maiden 
of wondrous beauty Her glance ^vas like the arrow of love 
which cleaves the shield of self restramt The kmg was 
completely capbvated by her charms and she, m her turn. 
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gazed upon him with eyes full of tenderness 

Slowly she walked up to the kmg and asked, Noble bir, 
what IS your august name^ And what has prompted you 
to visit our home?’ When she told that he had come m 
pursmt of a wild boar, she gave expression to bitter a^ety 
‘Alas, you are lost!’, she exclaimed. The 
have been pursumg is only an assumed orm o 
Angaraka I am his daughter and I ^now hoW mthle^ 
he IS These maidens you see around me 

earned off by him from the me 

has impnsoned them here as serv^ o ^ ^ 

At the moment he has discarded his aninm S 
restmg m his true form But as soon 

will do you m]ury ’ With these ^ f^Anearaka was 
mto tears, for Angaravati, the daughter o g 

already m love with the kmg n-nd said. 

Chandamahasena kept his presence o 
‘Oh lovely maiden, if you wish me 
and ask no questions As soon as y 
you must go near him and Pretend “Dearest 

you the reason of your agitation y ^ 

father, if some one were to slay y ^ 

hve? This thought is the cause ° ^ demon heard 

Angaxavau did as sha was 'What a 

the reason of her anxiety he b 

foolish child you are, my r>rotected by a shield 

possibly slay me? My entoe bo y P unguarded spot m 
thatnothmg can pierce There is only , 

my left arm, but that is alwuys lus place of 

Chandamahasena heard this rev ^ demon 

concealment He bided his time, an gauged him to a 
rose from his bath the kmg ,^^hip of Siva 

fight Angaraka was preparmgf , „^ture askmg the 

So he raised his left arm and ^ ^j^udiasena grasped 
kmg to wait for a few momen vulnerable 

his opportunity and smote ® ® collapsed and lay dead 

spot With a piercing cry x_,„hter as his prize and 

on the ground The kmg took his dau.n 
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returned to U]]a5ani 

The marriage of Chandamahasena and Angaravati was 
celebrated with great pomp After a few years two sons 
were bom to them The first was called Gopalaka and the 
second, Palaka A great feast was held m honour of Indra 
The same night Indra came to the kmg m a dream and 
said T am pleased by the reverence you have shown me 
By my favour you will soon obtam a daughter of match- 
less beauty ' 

In course of tune the kmg was mdeed blessed with a 
graceful daughter When she was bom, people thought 
that the creator was no longer content with one moon in 
the fir m a m ent and desired another on earth And, smce 
the girl was bom through the blessmg of Indra, who is also 
known as ‘Vasava’, the Kmg named her Vasavadatta, 
‘Given by Vasava’ ” 


* * * 

This is how Yaugandharayana narrated the history of 
Chandamahasena After a while he addressed Kmg Udayana 
agam “You wiU thus see”, he said, "that the kmg of 
Ujjajrmi is not to be trifled with His power is immense 
and his capital city is situated m a dif&cult terram Never- 
theless, you must not give up the hope of marrymg Vasa- 
vadatta She remams m the house of her father as Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of Prosperity, remamed m the gloomy depths 
of the ocean before it was churned Moreover Chandamaha- 
sena IS himself eager to give his daughter to you Only, 
bemg a proud monarch, he wants to do so with a show of 
triumph ” 

When he heard these words Udayana became even more 
enamoured of beautiful Vasavadatta 

Meanwhile the ambassador from Vatsa travelled to Ujjaymi 
and dehvered his master's reply When Chandamahasena 
heard the message he reflected ‘Well, I was too simple to 
expect that the kmg of Vatsa could be so easily persuaded 
to come here He will never agree And of course I cannot 
send Vasavadatta to Kaushambi That would be un- 
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becoming I must think of some clever stratagem to im- 
prison him ' 

Ultimately the kmg, m consultation with his mmisters, 
hit upon an unusual plan He ordered skilled craftsmen 
to manufacture an artificial elephant When it was ready, 
and he was satisfied that it was sufficiently hfe-hke, he 
placed his bravest wamors mside the contraption and had 
it conveyed to a remote part of the Vmdhya forest 

Udayana soon heard from his guards that an exceptionally 
large elephant was seen on the outskirts of his kmgdom 
He was tempted by the prospect of a splendid hunt He 
also thought that, if the elephant was really as fantastically 
large as the guards claimed, it might well serve as a rival to 
Nadagin By captunng it ahve he hoped to neutralise 
Chandamahasena's advantage 

And so, disregardmg the wammg of his court astrologers, 
Udayana set out for the Vmdhya forest On the southern 
slope he saw an elephant of truly magnificent appearance 
Through fear of alarmmg it, the kmg made his companions 
halt at a distance and advanced alone He approached the 
elephant slowly, playmg a soft melody on his lute Evenmg 
shadows were thickenmg and Udayana was completely 
deceived The elephant flapped its ears, as if enraptured by 
the music, while it approached and retreated by turns 
When the kmg was drawn deep mto the forest, the wamors 
suddenly emerged from then place of concealment Udayana 
was armed only with a huntmg knife Resistance was 
useless He was overpowered and earned off to U]]a5ani 

Chandamahasena came out to meet his royal captive and 
conveyed him to the palace with utmost respect The citi- 
zens of Ujjayim saw the kmg of Vatsa with great ad m i r ation 
He was hke the moon — beautiful, but stamed with defeat 
Heanng that Udayana would be put to death, many of the 
citizens announced that they would commit suicide m 
protest Chandamahasena calmed the agitation by pubhcly*' 
dispelling aU rumours about Udayana’s impendmg exe- 
cution 

In the concert-haU of the royal palace, Vasavadatta was 
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introduced to Udayana as a pupil eager to learn the art of 
music. As soon as she saw him her heart was steeped in 
love Her eyes were averted through modesty, hut her 
mind was fastened to the roj^ visage of the instructor 
The hmg of Yatsa, in his turn, was overwhelmed hy Vasa- 
vadatta’s lovehness. His anger melted away In his lap was 
the magic lute, in his throat the unsung melody, and before 
him was Vasavadatta, the dehght of his heart 

The guards who had accompamed Udayana to the Vindhya. 
forest returned to Kaushambi and broke the news of the 
kmg's captnntj’ The enraged citizens called for an imme- 
diate assault on U]]ayuu But Rumanvat, the wise and 
trusted general, checked their impetuosity He reminded 
them that Chandamahasena was a powerful monarch and 
to attack him would mean endangenng the very hfe of 
Udayana 

The three counsellors, Rumanvat, Y augandhara3^ana 
and Vasantaka, held a secret conference After careful 
deliberation they adopted the plan which Yaugandharayana 
put forward He said, "Friends, the country is loyal to our 
kmg Nevertheless, it is necessary that the commander- 
m-chief should stay here to guard the city You must 
reinam alert When the right moment comes you will be 
called upon to show your prowess I shall go to U]]ayim, 
accompamed only by Vasantaka I know spells for breaking 
through walls and rendmg fetters And I can count upon 
Kin g Udayana's shrewdness His wisdom shines forth m 
adversity, just as the flash of hghtrung is particularly 
brilliant during a storm ” 

Thus, having entrusted to Rumanvat the care of the city, 
the wise minister set out with Vasantaka He first visited 
Puhndaka, who ruled a kingdom m the hilly region of the 
Vmdh;^’as Yaugandharajmia won him over and asked 
him to keep m readmess so that Uda5mia might find the 
necessary protection immediately after his flight from 
Ujjaymi The two friends next \asited Hahakala, the 
dreadful bummg-ground near Ujjajdm, where they mastered 
many strange and unearthly charms 
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Approaching the palace of Chandamahasena, Yangandha- 
rayana made good use of his newly-acquired knowledge of 
spells He transformed the appearance of Vasantaka as 
well as his oivn Vasantaka now became an ugly buffoon 
with a large stomach and projecting teeth, while he himself 
assumed, the form of an old, deformed hunchback In 
these strange guises they soon attracted the curiosity of the 
townsfolk With a crowd of jeermg urchms at their heels, 
they reached the palace-gate The women m the inner 
apartments, alivays on the look-out for some fresh source 
of diversion, saw from their balcomes the antics of the 
hunchback and the cloivn They descnbed the spectacle 
to Vasavadatta 

Youth IS twm brother to rrurth As soon as Vasavadatta 
came to know of this fun that was going on outside the 
walls of the palace, she sent a maid and ordered the strange 
visitors to be brought mto the concert-room 

Yaugandhara5^a saw the kmg of Vatsa m fetters and 
burst mto tears However, he qmckly mastered his gnef 
and made a sign which Udayana immediately understood 
Then Yaugandhara5'ana, by means of his magic power, 
made himself mvisible to Vasavadatta and her maids 

Vasavadatta exclaimed m asto ni s hm ent, \Vhy, the 
madcap has vanished! Where could he have escaped^ 
Smce Udayana continued to see his fnend quite clearly, 
he grasped the situation "Go, my good girl , he said 
gravely to Vasavadatta "Bnng the requisites for the 
worship of Saras^'ati so that we might resume the music- 
lesson ” As soon as she ^vas out of the hall 1 augand^- 
rayana taught the kmg a spell for breakmg chains He 
also attached a charm to the stnngs of his lute -so that 
Vasavadatta might become entirely submissue to his 
And, havmg done his work, the devoted minister shpped 

out of the palace unnoticed ++ k ,ri 

Day by day Vasa\^datta felt ever more deeply attacUea 

to Udayana Yaugandharayana saw that the time 
npe for takmg the decisive step He found an (^por um i 
to speak to the king m absolute privacy And t, out u 
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his plan in detail "Listen carefully, Your Majesty", he 
said "Although Chandamahasena has made you captive 
by a mean artifice, he mtends to bestow his daughter on you 
and to set you at hberty We must forestall hun and carry 
off his daughter In this way we shall revenge ourselves 
upon him and the world wiU not thmk hghtly of us " 

But how could such a darmg project be executed^ The 
idea of kidnappmg, without the backmg of an army, Ujjayi- 
ni's royal pnncess seemed absurd Yaugandharayana, how- 
ever, had worked it all out "I have ascertained", he said, 
"that Vasavadatta has a remarkably swift female elephant 
named Bhadravati The only elephant capable of over- 
takmg her is Nadagin, but he will not fight against her! 
The mahout m charge of Bhadravati has already been won 
over He is our man AH you have to do is to ensure the 
silence of the Supenntendent of Royal Elephants This 
you can easily achieve through Vasavadatta's help The 
rest IS easy You can escape at midmght and I shall make 
sure that the road you take is guarded by our new ally, 
Pulindaka " 

Udayana confided the plan to Vasavadatta She readily 
threw m her lot with her future husband On the pretext 
of ofienng oblations to the gods, Vasavadatta got a supply 
of syrups to which \vme was generously added After a 
ceremonial feast the Supermtendent of the Royal Elephants, 
along with his stafi, was treated to these mtoxicatmg dnnks 

In the sdence of the night the kmg of Vatsa, accompamed 
by Vasavadatta and her compamon Kanchanmala, mounted 
Bhadravati and left the palace The gates were barred 
But Bhadravati, with one nughty blow, battered down one 
of the ramparts The guards outside were slam when they 
resisted In the mornmg, the news of Udayana's escape 
was made kno\vn to Chandamahasena He ordered his 
son, Palaka, to pursue the fugitives Mounted on Nadagm, 
Palaka succeeded m overtakmg them, but at the sight of 
Bhadravati, Nadagin refused to fight Palaka had to 
return to Ujjaymi and Udayana advanced towards the 
Vmdhya forest 
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Many adventures befeU the party in the Vmdliya forest 
Bhadravati, who had served them so faithfully, died after 
drinking the polluted water of a wayside pond Later, 
Udayana was attacked by bngands, but with unparalleled 
courage he fought and defeated them smgle-handed At 
last they reached the plateau where Puhndaka, the tnbal 
chieftam, was waitmg for them Rumanvat, the steadfast 
general, came from Kaushambi and jomed his sovereign 
with a picked army of wamors 

Vasavadatta, fatigued after the difficult journey and 
depressed at havmg abandoned her parents and brothers, 
came close to Udayana and whispered to him words of 
tender love She was bashful as well as impatient, and 
contrary feelings stirred her heart Soon, however, she 
felt cheered by the news that her father, reconcihng himself 
to the turn of events, was sendmg a message of fnendship 
and goodwill to Udayana This news was brought by a 
merchant who annoimced that the king’s envoy had already 
set out from Ujjaymi 

Udayana and Vasavadatta spent a few days as the guests 
of Puhndaka Their anxiety was over They were among 
fnends and followers They breathed with dehght the 
pure air of the Vmdhya mountains And when Vasavadatta 
felt the need of diversion, Vasantaka regaled her ivith 
stones of strange events and beautiful thmgs 

Very soon the messenger from Ujjayini reached the Vmdh- 
ya forest and dehvered this message from King Chandamaha- 
sena ‘My son, I do not blame you for canymg my daughter 
away I wanted to give Vasavadatta to you myself, but I 
abstamed because, while you were a prisoner at Ujja3mu, 
you Would have taken the proposal m ill part Now I only 
ask you to wait for a httle while so that the mamage of ray 
daughter nught be celebrated ivith due attention to ntuaL 
I am sendmg my son, Gopalaka, to your court He will 
make the arrangements on mj'’ behalf ' 

The kmg of Vatsa was now eager to return home He 
^ked his host, Puhndaka, to await the arrival of Pnncc 
Gopalaka Then, seated on a gorgeous elephant vitlx 
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Vasavadatta by his side, be set out for Kausbambi The 
army followed him The clatter of arms and the soimd of 
horses’ hoofs seemed to proclaim the glory of Udayana to 
high heaven Indeed, when clouds of dust soared skyward, 
mighty Indra was disturbed He thought the mountams 
of earth were mvadmg his home 

Udayana and Vasavadatta spent a mght m a country 
castle that belonged to Rumanvat Then, to the great 
dehght of his beloved subjects, the kmg entered the capital 
The city of Kaushambi waited for him bathed and resplen- 
dent, hke a wife eager to welcome her husband after a long 
sojoum m far-off lands Banners waved joyously and music 
filled the air Lovely faces peered from the balcomes of 
towenng mansions, hke golden lotuses blooming m the 
heavenly Ganga 

Vasavadatta’s joy was complete when Gopalaka amved 
Tears dimmed her eyes as she looked at her brother Next 
day, with due observance of prescnbed ceremomes, Udayana 
received the hand of Vasavadatta, like a beautiful shoot 
newly budded on the creeper of love As she walked round 
the sacrificial fire, smoke reddened her eyes She was getting 
foretaste of the mtoxication m store for her m her hus- 
band’s chamber. 

The treasury was filled with the jewels presented by 
kmgs of distant couutnes Udayana conferred upon the 
assembled sovereigns distmctions appropriate to their 
status Gopalaka and Puhndaka were mvested with turbans 
of honour The faithful counsellors, Yaugandharayana, 
Rumanvat and Vasantaka, received the reward which they 
deemed of greater value than wealth or honour — the affec- 
tion and gratitude of their royal fnend 

And so Kmg Udayana, after many tribulations, was 
muted wth the adorable Vasavadatta, with whom he 
trod the path of happmess for a long, long time 
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Labdhadatta and the 
Power of Karma 

In the city of Lakshapura there once reigned a king named 
Lakshadatta Never was a more generous monarch heard of 
When a supphant merely came and stood m Ins presence, 
he received a hundred thousand coins But if he actually 
conversed with the kmg, he received five hundred thou- 
sand In fact it was just because he never gave less than a 
lakh of coins that he was called Lakshadatta 

And yet, strange to relate, there was a certam poor man 
named Labdhadatta who never received a smgle copper 
from the kmg, although he always remamed at the palace 
gate Poor Labdhadatta wore only a ragged lorn-cloth 
He had matted hair, undernourishment had made him 
emaciated, and he did not possess a thmg m the world 
Day and mght, m cold and m heat, m ramy weather and m 
dry weather he always remained at the gate, lookmg the 
very picture of misery But the kmg never felt the desure 
to pull him out of poverty And this was so because Labdha- 
datta’s luck had not yet turned The effects of his actions 
m past hves pursued him Livmg so close to the most 
generous kmg on earth, he remamed untouched by royal 
chanty 

One day the kmg went on a hunt and Labdhadatta 
followed hun, armed only with a stick While the kmg, 
seated on a mighty elephant, killed tigers and bears with 
sorrows, Labdhadatta played havoc among the ivild beasts 
With his stick and despatched many of them The kmg 
saw his courage and admired him, but gave him nothing 
When the hunt was over, the kmg retumed to his palace 
resumed tn<; diversions, while poor Labdhadatta stood 
at the gate as before 

On another occasion Kmg Lakshadatta fell out mth a 
neighbourmg ruler In the battle that followed Labdhadatta 
agam displaj^ed superhuman courage Alone, and on foot. 
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lie struck down enemy after enemy wth. Ins wooden staff 
The kmg watched his valour from his royal chariot and 
admired hun But he did not feel impelled to reward him 
With a smgle com When the dust of battle had settled 
they both returned to the city — the kmg to his luxunous 
chamber, and Labdhadatta to his wonted place outside the 
gate 

In this way five years came and went Life m the palace 
went on as before, and Labdhadatta remamed outside the 
gate growmg thmner and lookmg more wretched every 
day At last one day Kmg Lakshadatta happened to see 
him and felt pity ‘This poor man has long remamed 
miserable outside my palace', he reflected 'But I have 
never felt impelled to give hun anything This must be 
the result of his past deeds Now let me find out whether 
fortune is ready to smile upon him ’ 

So the next day Kmg Lakshadatta picked out some of 
the costly jewels from his treasury and placed them mside 
a melon that had been hollowed out Then he summoned 
Labdhadatta and, m the presence of all his courtiers and 
ministers, said to him "My dear fellow, I often see you 
outside my palace gate Why don’t you recite some poem 
for me^” Labdhadatta promptly recited a couplet which 
he had composed The purport of the hues was this 
‘As the nvers replenish the sea, so do the streams of fortune 
replenish a man already rich But they never come withm 
the range of a poor man’s eyes’ 

The kmg praised the couplet very highly and with great 
ceremony presented the melon to Labdhadatta At this 
all the courtiers were surprised “Who can fathom the 
the \vays of destmy^”, they whispered "Here is a man 
vath whom the kmg is pleased, and all that he gets is a 
melon Indeed, for an unlucky person even the wishmg-tree 
of paradise becomes a fig tree ” 
labdhadatta went out m a state of dejection He hap- 
pened to come across a mendicant who took a fancy to 
the fresh melon m his hand and obtamed it from him m 
excliange for a garment Ladbhadatta sold the garment 
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and with, the few coins that it fetched had a reasonably 
satisfying meal On the next day he was back at his old 
place outside the palace Meanwhile the mendicant went 
mside the palace and presented the fruit to the kmg The 
kmg asked him, "Sir, where did you get this melon^'' 
And the mendicant said, "Your Majesty, I got it from a 
man who habitually sits outside your palace ” When 
Kmg Lakshadatta heard this he was convmced that Labdha- 
datta’s fortune had not yet turned 

The next day the poor man was summoned agam He 
recited the same couplet and the kmg agam gave him the 
same melon ivith great show of admiration Without 
seemg what was mside the frmt, Labdhadatta gave it away 
to an of&cial, and the ofiScial, m this turn, offered it to the 
kmg On the third day Labdhadatta was agam given the 
same frmt This time he handed it over to one of the kmg's 
concubmes who restored it to the kmg 

On the fourth day, however, when Labdhadatta was 
agam made to recite his couplet, and was given the melon 
as a gift, the joinmg with which the frmt had been kept 
together broke The jewels rolled out and the entire cham- 
ber ivas lUummated by their lustre The courtiers whis- 
pered "Ah, how erroneous was our impression We did 
not know the real situation and thought that the kmg ivas 
bemg imgracious ” And Kmg Lakshadatta addressed them 
m these words "Gentlemen, you have seen how powerful 
is the effect of karma By this artifice I merely wanted to 
find out whether fortune mtended to lift this man out of 
poverty As you all saw, although I gave him a veritable 
treasure he was not destmed to enjoy it Only today has the 
effect of his actions m past hves come to an end And so 
his luck has turned ” 

With these words the kmg loaded Labdhadatta with 
additional gifts and settled on him the revenue of a hundred 
villages 
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How Lohajangha Fooled 
the Bawd 

In the city of Mathura there once hved a courtesan named 
Rupmika She was skiUed m music and dance, and the 
fame of her beauty had spread far and wide One day, 
on her way to the temple of Vishnu, she saw a Brahmm 
youth called Lohajangha His handsome appearance won 
her heart at once That very evenmg she sent her maid 
with a message implonng the youth to visit her 

“There must be some mistake”, said the youth “Your 
mistress could not have sent for me I have no wealth to 
lavish upon her ” 

“Sir”, said the maid, “my mistress seeks no money from 
you She begs of you to visit her because she esteems 
you highly ” 

Lohajangha visited her house and Rupmika greeted him 
with the utmost affection By and by a great love sprang 
up between them and the yoimg man settled down m her 
house 

Now Rupmika’s mother, Makaradanshtra, was a heart- 
less old bawd She cared for nothmg but money, and was 
exceedmgly annoyed to see that her daughter was disre- 
gardmg her lessons “What has come over you, Rupmika^”, 
she said, “Surely this is not the way a courtesan should 
behave The moment a member of our profession falls m 
love, fortune deserts her Do not nun yourself for the sake 
of this beggar ” 

But Rupmika would not listen to her advice She declared 
that she loved Lohajangha more than all the wealth m the 
world Her mother was not to be thwarted so easdy She 
approached a yoimg man, one of Rupmika’s former lovers, 
and related the whole story She extracted from hun a 
promise to drive Lohajangha out of the house Choosmg a 
moment when Rupmika was m the temple, the young 
man came with his re tamers and caught hold of Lohajangha 
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escort Lohajangha to his palace And so, after aU these 
adventures, the poor Brahmin youth of 
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Lohajangha concocted a story on the spot 
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protested that it was not m my power to reach Lanka 
without any resources At this Vishnu reassured me and 
said : ‘Don’t worry, I shall transport you there ’ And as 
soon as I woke up I found mj^self on the other side of the 
sea ” 

Vibhishana beheved the story, smce there was no other 
way of accounting for the young man’s presence on the 
island Lohajangha was made much of and assigned a 
palace to hve m ^hbhishana's soldiers captured a young 
eagle and broke him m, so that Lohajangha could have 
joyndes m the sky whenever he felt the need of diversion 

Lohajangha stayed m Lanka for a while and then longed 
to return home Kmg Vibhishana presented him with 
many valuable jewels and, out of his devotion to Vishnu, 
also gave hun the four emblems of that God a discus, 
a club, a conchsheU and a lotus “My dear Lohajangha,’’ 
he said, “please ofier up these humble gifts at the temple of 
Vishnu when you reach Mathura Farewell, and may 
happmess attend youi” 

Lohajangha mounted his eagle, flew across the sea and 
arrived at Mathura He descended at a secluded spot 
outside the city and deposited his treasure there He tied 
up his bud to a tree as though it were a horse In the 
market-place of Mathura he exchanged one of his jewels 
for several pieces of gold He ate a hearty meal, and dressed 
himself m nch clothes Bathed and perfumed, he mounted 
his bud agam and went to the house of Rupuuka, carrying 
mth him the emblems of Vishnu Hovermg about the 
terrace for a while, Lohajangha made a low sound to attract 
the attention of his beloved, and finally descended on the 
house “I am Naraj’ana”, he said m a solemn tone, “The 
fame of your beauty has reached me and I have come to 
enjoy your favours ” 

Rupmika went doivn on her knees before him and con- 
ducted him to her private apartment After remauung 
with her for some tune Lohajangha spurred his eagle and 
humed away In the mommg Rupmika did not speak to 
any one m her usual manner Her mother repeatedly asked 
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what was wrong with her Rupmika declared “I have 
become the wife of Vishnu hunself and I must not converse 
with ordmary people ” At first Makaradanshtra ridiculed 
her but that very mght Rupmika convmced her of the 
truth of her story Concealed behmd a curtam, she saw 
Lohajangha descending from the sky, eqmpped with all 
the emblems of Vishnu From that moment she began to 
flatter her daughter and asked her to plead with Vishnu 
on her behalf "You must persuade yom divme husband to 
take me to paradise," she said 

When Rupmika made this request on behalf of her mother 
the next evenmg, Lohajangha said, "Your mother is a 
worthless bawd I cannot take her to paradise openly 
After all, I have to mamtam my prestige among the other 
gods But on the eleventh day of every month the door 
of heaven is opened to admit some strange bemgs Among 
them I shall introduce your mother But she shall have 
to change her appearance You must shave her with a razor, 
keepmg only five tufts of hair on her head Then, stnppmg 
her, you must pamt one side of her body red and the 
other black Fmally, put a necklace of skuUs round her 
neck and brmg her to me I shall manage to take her 
to paradise ” 

Rupmika earned out his instructions Lohajangha, unper- 
sonatmg Vishnu, seated his ‘mother-m-law’ on his eagle and 
flew mto the air He approached a lofty piUar m front of a 
temple, and put her down on the top of the pillar, leavmg 
his club with her so that she could lean upon it and keep 
herself from fallmg Then he left her, saymg ‘You mi^t 
r em ain here while I go and shower ni}^ blessings upon t e 
world of mortals ' After a few hours a large croud gather^ 
near the temple m a rehgious procession Lohajangha 
spoke to them from the air "Listen carefully. Oh people o 
Mathura”, he said "The Goddess of Pestilence is a out 
to fall upon you You must pray to Vishnu for protection 
The people were fnghtened and started sai mg tlieir pra\\,r5 
to ward off the calamity 

Makaradanshtra, balanced precanousl} on the pUiar, 
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cned out, “Save me, I am fallmg ’’ The crowd, takmg her 
to be the Goddess of Pestilence, exclaimed, "Oh Goddess, 
have mercy Please do not fall upon us *’ And they spent 
the mght m a state of deep fear and anxiety 

In the mormng, when the sun hghted up the horizon, 
the crowd discovered that it was no goddess but the m- 
famous bawd Makaradanshtra who was perched on the 
pdlar They summoned the kmg who came and ]omed 
m their laughter and mirth For a long time the bawd was 
thus exposed to the gaze of a jeenng crowd At last Rupmika 
arrived and somehow managed to rescue her 

The kmg, thinkmg that only a person with extraordmary 
powers could have brought about such a situation, made a 
proclamation that the man who had fooled the bawd 
should show himself and receive a robe of honour Loha- 
jangha revealed himself and related the entire story He 
offered up at the temple of Vishnu the four emblems given 
by Vibhishana The kmg was astonished and the people 
lavished their praise upon Lohajangha Rupmika was 
freed from her temple duties, and Lohajangha, havmg 
revenged himself upon Makaradanshtra, began to live 
happily with his beloved The jewels that he had brought 
from Lanka ensured his hfelong opulence He became one 
of the nchest men m Mathura and the kmg gave him a 
high position at the court 




Glossary 


Agnt (») Fire, particularly altar-fire, (i») A Vedic deity regarded cis 
guardian of the sacred ntes associated with fire 
Amnia (t) I mm ortality , (ti) The nectar that bestows immortahty 
Ananda (i) Bliss , (ti) Name of the Buddha's closest disciple 
Apsaras A celestial nymph 
Ashratna A hermitage 

Asoka Literally, 'free from sorrow’ (j) A much-pnzed Indian tree 
{Saraca xndica) bearmg bright, red flowers , (it) Name of the 
famous emperor who ruled from 273 b c to 236 b c and ^va3 a 
great patron of Buddhism 


Bel A tree {Aegis mannelos) which yields a large fruit of medicinal 
value 

Bhil Member of a much-dreaded savage tnbe 
Bodhisattva Literally, 'He whose essence is Enhghtenment' The 
Buddha m one of ^ past or future mcamations 
Brahma First of the Divme Tnad (Brahma-Vishnu-Siva) The 
supreme deity m the aspect of Creator 
Brahman The Impersonal Absolute of monistic metaphysics 
Brahmin (i) A member of the highest caste , (tt) A priest 
Buddhas (t) Enhghtened bemgs , (it) Liberated bemgs m Buddhist 
m3ithology 

The Buddha The histoncal person, Shakyamum Gautama, who 
founded the Buddhist feith {See also 'Enhghtened One’ ) 


Chakravaka A bud Avhich figures prommently m Sansknt poetry, 
probably the shelldrake 

Bhanakya The author of the Arthasaslra, the famous treatise on 
Pohtical Economy and Diplomacy {See also Ivautilja ) 

Ohandala A rpan of the lowest and most despised stratum of soCkCty 
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Chafaka . A bird tvIio is said to subsist onty’ on the first drops of ram 
every year, for -which he patiently endures thirst for the remamder 
of the year 

Chiiragupta The recorder of human actions m Yama's realm {Ses 
also Yama ) 


Detadatia The Bnddha’s wicked consm, whose jealousy and hosh- 
hty pursued him m all his mcamations 
Dhak Also known as Palasha, a -free with sho-wy red flowers {Buiea- 

frondosa or ‘Flame of the Forest’ ) 

Durga A goddess, usually represented as terror-mspirmg. associated 
■with esotenc ntes 


‘El hghlened One' One of the epithets apphed to the Buddha 


Gaiidharva Ifember of a celestial race of musicians 
Ganida (i) King of the birds , (li) A fabulous bird servmg as the 
vehicle of Vishnu 

'Great Bewg' One of the epithets frequently apphed to the Bodhisattva. 
Gum Literally, ‘weighty’ or great’ A revered teacher or elder relative. 


Hanschandra A legendary kmg. famed for his unswerving devotion 
to truth 


Ii^dra (i) King of the gods (it) The god of ram (Sije also Vasava ) 


Jam A follower of the heterodox rehgion founded by Maha-vira 
Jauiadagni Kame of a famous rishi 
Jaiiibu Popular name javiun The rose-apple tree 
Jalaka Literally. ‘Katiintj’ A story usually didactic, connected 
ivith one of the Buddha’s former births 
Jeiataiui A large park so called because it was purchased from Pnnce 
Jeta by a laj disaple. -where the Buddha often spent several weeks 
at a stretch 


Kailasz A peak m the Hunalaj’as. supposed to be the home of Siva 
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Kanm (i) One’s deeds or actions performed m lives past and present, 
(it) One’s mexorable destiny as detennmed by one's actions 
Karitka A mouth, corresponding roughly to October-November 
Karhkeya The God of War, also known as Skanda 
KasJn Traditional name for the city of Banams {See also Varanasi ) 
Kauhlya Another name of Chanakya {See also Chanakya ) 

Kavert A well-known river m the extreme south of In&a 
Khajuraho Site of the renowned eleventh centuiy temples with nch 
carvmgs 

Ktnitara Member of a race of mythical bemgs usually regarded as 
half-animal and half-human 

Kosala Name of a region m northern India, once an important 
kmgdom 

Kshatnya A member of the wamor caste 
Kubera The God of Riches 


Lakslmii Wife of Vishnu, worshipped as the goddess of prospenty 
Lanka Another name of Simhala (Ceylon) Sometimes the word 
Innka mdicates only the capital city of Ceylon {See also Simhala ) 


Magadha Name of a kmgdom m eastern India, at one time a great 
centre of political power and a seat of culture 

Mahout Elephant-dnver 

Mania A small, black bird of the passerine order, noted for its 
capacity to imitate human speech 

Meru A fabulous golden mountam around which the planets are 
supposed to revolve 

Mvitamsa An orthodox system of philosophy closely adhering to 
scnptural texts 

Moggallana One of the favounte disciples of the Buddha 


Naga (t) A snake , {it) A legendary bemg with human fe.ce and 
serpentme body 

Narayana A name of Wshnu {See also Vishnu ) 

Nyaya (») Justice, rectitude, propnctj', (11) An orthodox sj’stem of 
pMosophy mamly concerned rvith logic 


Ocean-churnwg The reference is to the myth according to which 
the gods and the demons churned tlio pnme\'al ocfu of mil'u 
with Mount Jleru as the chummg rod and the biiake, Vasuki as 
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the rope The Ocean-chiuriung is supposed to have yielded a num- 
ber of precious objects, the last of which was a jar of nectar [See 
also Panjata, Vasuki ) 


Pall A language, closely alhed to Sansknt, m which the canomcal 
hterature of Buddhism is preserved 
PaiicJiatantra Literally, ‘Five Underl5mig Prmciples’ or ‘Five 
Doctrmes' 

Pandavas Heroes of the Maliabharata war, representing ‘the Good’ 
while Kauravas represented ‘the Evil’ 

Panjata One of the mythical trees jnelded up dunng Ocean-chum- 
mg [See also Ocean-chummg ) 

Parvati Daughter of the HunaJayas and consort of Siva 
Paiahputra "The capital city of Magadha, associated with the names 
of many great emperors 
Ptsacha A demon or ghoul 

Prajapah (i) Lord of all hvmg creatures , (i») A Vedic god at one 
tune regarded as supreme 
Pithnda Member of a wild mountam tnbe 


Rakshasa A nocturnal fiend 

Rama or Ravuxchaiidra Pnnce of Ayodhya, hero of the epic poem 
Ramayaiia 

Ravana "The demon kmg of Lanka who was the adversary of Rama 
m the war descnbed m the Ramayana [See also Viblnsh^a ) 

Rishi A sage, a seer 


Sal A large tree [Shorea robtisla) frequently mentioned m Buddhist 
hterature 

Sarasvaii [t) Name of a sacred nver , (li) Goddess of Speech, Leammg 
and the Muses 

Sanpiitta A favourite disciple of the Buddha 

Savattin or Sravasli A town where the Buddha dehvered some of 
his most important sermons 

Shabara Member of a ivild tnbe mhabitmg the foothills 

Shastra Scnpture, canomcal work 

Shravana A month, correspondmg to July -August, marked by 
heaiy^ ram fall 

Shitdra A member of the menial caste 

Simhala Another name for Ceylon [See also Lanka ) 

Stia (t) Gracious, good, auspicious , [li) Third m the Divme Triad 
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(Brahma-Vishnn-Siva), sometimes also worshipped as the Supreme 
Bemg 

Sittpa A mound or other structure bmlt over the rehcs of the 
Buddha or other leaders of the Buddhist church 


Takshashila A city m north-western India, once a great centre of 
leammg 

Tamala A tree {Cmmvtomtmt iaimJa) with large, fragrant leaves 
Tathagata Literally, ‘He who has thus arrived’ A title of the 
Buddha 

Ttlottama Name of a heavenly nymph 


Vaishya A member of the trading commumty 
Varanasi The anaent name of Banaras In recent years the name 
has been revived {See also Kashi ) 

Varnna A Vedic god, the presidmg deity of the Night, the West, 
and the Waters, often assoaated with Indra 
Vasava A name of India {See also India ) 

Vasnki (t)Sovereign of the serpents , {it) The mythical serpent 
used as a rope m Ocean-chummg {See also Ocean-chuming ) 

Veena The lute 

Vtbhisliana The brother of Ravana, mstaUed on the throne of 
Lanka by Ramachandra 

Vidarbha A region south of the Vmdhj'a mountam, once a pros- 
perous kmgdom 

VtdyadJiara Member of a tribe of celestial bemgs possessmg know- 
ledge of magical spells The Vidyadharas are supposed to be 
attendants of Siva 

Vtndhya A mountam range ninnmg from east to west and roughly 
separatmg northern India from the Deccan 
Vishnu Second of the Divme Tnad (Brahina-Vishnu-Si\-a) , the 
husband of Lakshmi , the Supreme Bemg in the aspect of Preserv er 
Vyas'i Name of a great sage, the author of 'he ^lahabharata 


Yajnavalkya Name of a well-known sage and philosopher 
Yaksha Member of a class of demigods m the seiwace of Kubera 
the God of Wealth 

Yama (t) The God of Death . (if) The Lord ot the Nether Ri-g ons 
(lit) The Supreme Punisher {S.e also Chitragupta ) 



